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A  MISSIONARY  RETROSPECT. 

(From  the  Annual  Repost  of  1913-1914.) 

J.  S.  GALE. 

Let  me  preface  this  by  saying  that  one  may  feel  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  has  failed  to  represent  the  best  type  of  Church  on 
earth,  and  has  left  many  sad  marks  on  history,  and  yet  acknowledge 
that  there  have  been  and  are  many  noble  and  faithful  Roman  Catholic 
Christians,  whose  names  we  well  cherish  and  to  whom  we  would  accord 
unanimously  a  high  place  on  the  roll  of  honour. 

This  is  the  30th  year  of  our  Mission*  and  the  1 30th  since  the  name  of 
Christ  came  into  Korea  by  means  of  a  Roman  Catholic  convert.  Let  me 
ask  you  to  give  a  rapid  glance  over  this  past,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
offer  some  useful  and  profitable  lesson. 

But  first,  let  me  say  that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  Korea 
is  a  land  that  has  had  a  special  longing  to  know  God  and  to  find  His 
satisfaction  for  the  soul.  John  Calvin  quotes  Cicero  as  saying,  “  There  is 
no  nation  so  barbarous,  no  race  so  savage, _  as  not  to  be  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  a  God.”  This  is  doubtless  true  and  yet  some  nations  show  a 
much  more  marked  appreciation  of  Him  than  others,  as  for  example  Korea. 

Here  is  an  echo  that  comes  down  to  us  from  2,300  B.C.  "  Whan- 
in  is  God,  Whan-oong  is  the  Spirit,  and  Whan-gum  or  Tan-goon  is  the 
God-man.  These  three  constitute  the  Triune  Spirit.”  Whence  came 
this  voice?  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  the  altar  to  Heaven  on  the  top  of 
Ma-ri  San,  which  you  can  see  very  distinctly  from  Chemulpo.  The 
giants  who  carried  those  huge  stones  up  there,  and  placed  them  as  a 
temple  of  worship,  speak  for  the  reality  of  this  mysterious  Tan-goon  and 
say  how  much  the  ancient  Korean  longed  to  see  and  know  God.  So  it 
has  continued  to  be  recorded  in  their  writings,  and  on  the  stones  that  we 
see  standing  by  the  roadside. 

Here  is  a  sentiment  not  out  of  accord  with  Presbyterian  teaching 
that  I  find  carved  on  a  huge  tablet  in  front  of  Keui-ja's  Temple,  Pyong¬ 
yang,  that  has  stood  there  and  proclaimed  its  message  to  the  city  for 
300  years  and  more  ;  it  is  this  :  ”  God's  not  permitting  Keui-ja  to  be  killed 
in  the  convulsions  that  closed  the  Eun  Kingdom  of  China,  was  because 
He  reserved  him  to  preach  religion  to  us,  and  to  bring  our  people  under 
the  laws  of  civilization.  Even  though  Keui-ja  had  desired  death  at  that 
time  he  could  not  have  found  it ;  and  though  King  Moon  had  determined 
not  to  send  him  to  Korea  he  could  not  have  helped  it,  seeing  that  God 
had  him  in  store  for  this  service.”  So  it  has  ever  been.  Now,  however, 
I  wish  to  view  the  year  that  has  just  gone  in  the  light  of  the  30  years  we 
have  passed,  and  the  1 30  years  since  the  Christian  faith  first  entered. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  much  that  is  different  from  our 
own,  and  yet  much  in  common.  Under  this  mighty  organization  headed 
by  the  pope,  with  cardinals,  bishops  and  priests  to  do  his  bidding,  some  of 
the  best  saints  have  lived  and  died  ;  and  yet  you  may  be  interested  to 
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know  that  their  work  began  in  Korea  and  . went  on  for  25  years  with 
scores  of  martyrs  without  any  direct  help  given  them  by  pope,  cardinal, 
bishop  or  foreign  priest.  ,  „  ,  . 

Christianity  first  entered  Korea  by  means  of  a  man  named  Yi  ryu.c-i, 
or  Obstinate  as  we  might  translate  his  name  ;  who,  we  are  told,  grew  to 
be  a  giant  and  could  lift  with  one  hand  a  hundred  pounds.  From  boy¬ 
hood  he  had  had  a  longing  for  the  company  of  the  wise;  had  sought  their 
haunts  and  meeting  places.  In  1 777  hearing  of  a  conference  of  certain 
notables  who  had  met  to  discuss  such  questions  as  Heaven,  Earth  and 
Man,  Pyuk-i  decided  to  join  them.  He  set  out  on  his  journey  tramping 
over  long  miles  of  hills  and  through  the  snow,  till  at  last  he  arrived^  at 
their  place  of  meeting.  Among  other  literature  they  had  books  dealing 
with  Christianity  brought  by  the  embassy  in  Peking,  and  these  they 
set  themselves  to  study.  These  books  taught  concerning  God,  His 
providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  how  to  combat  the  evils  that 
beset  the  heart  and  to  encourage  virtue.  The  inquirers  had  no  one  to 
explain  what  these  teachings  meant,  but  yet  they  felt  drawn  toward 
them.  Immediately  they  set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  in 
their  lives.  They  prayed  daily,  morning  and  evening.  Learning  that 
one  day  in  seven  was  given  up  to  worship  they  set  apart  to  this  end  the 
7th,  14th,  2  ist,  and  28th  of  each  month.  They  ceased  from  ordinary 
labours  on  these  days  and  gave  themselves  up  to  meditation  and  prayer. 
Without  any  priest  to  teach  them,  as  I  have  said,  without  any  church 
organization,  cardinals,  or  bishops  they  undertook  to  find  what  Christianity 
meant.  They  obtained  more  books  which  made  them  only  the  more 
eager  and  anxious  to  learn  further. 

In  the  year  1783  Pyuk-i  found  that  the  father  of  his  friend  Yi 
Seung-hoon  was  going  to  Peking  as  the  third  envoy,  and  so  he  visited 
him  with  a  heart  burning  with  zeal.  A  conversation  something  like  the 
following  took  place  “  Your  going  to  Peking  is  an  opportunity  God  is 
giving  you  to  know  the  truth.  It  will  show  you  how  to  serve  loyally 
the  great  Emperor  of  Emperors  who  made  the  world.  ’Without  this 
knowledge  we  are  as  nothing ;  without  it  we  can  never  rule  our  own 
hearts  ;  without  it  we  can  never  know  what  life  means.  The  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  law  of  the  poles,  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  the  origin  and  final  destiny  of  the 
world,  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  the  reason  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  reward  of 
the 'good  in  heaven  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell  are  all  to 
be  known  only  through  Christianity. 

Seung-hoon,  the  envoy’s  son,  was  greatly  moved  by  these  things 
and  asked  to  see.  the  books  that  Obstinate  had  brought  with  him.  On 
reading  them,  he  too  was  captivated  and  delighted. 

"When  you  get  to  Peking”  said  Obstinate,  "go  at  once  to  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  get  into  touch  with  the  Christian  teachers 
who  are  there,  ask  about  everything,  dip  deeply  into  religion  with  them 
to  help  you,  and  bring  back  the  necessary  books.  .  In  your  hands  is  this 
matter  of  life  and  death  and  all  that  eternity  has  in  store.” 
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:Seung-hoon-i.  promised  to  do  everything  •  in  his  power  to  carry  out 
this  commission. 

He  left  for  Peking  in  the  closing  months  of  1/8.3  more  than  130 
years  ago.  He  was  received  by  Bishop  Alexander  .Tong,  a  Portugese  of 
the  order  .of  St;  Francis,  one  of  the  wisest,  we  are  told,  and  best  bishops 
of  China.  After  studying  for  a  time  he  asked  for  baptism  and  the  rite 
was  conferred  upon  him.  As  they  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  hist  stone 
of  the  Korean  church  they  called  him  Peter.  #  . 

He  was  Questioned  as  to  what  he  would,  do  in  case  his  king  dis¬ 
approved  of  his  step,  but  he  said  he  was  willing  to  suffer  any  punishment 
rather  than  give  up  his  faith.  He  was  asked  also  about  the  matter  of 
more  than  one  wife,  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  only  one,  and  had  had 
only  one.  He  was  twenty-seven  years: old  afc  the  time  of  his  baptism,  to 
which  step  his  father  gave  his  consent.. 

Peter  Yi,  son  of  this  envoy,  was  the  first  baptized  convert  to  enter 
Korea.  He  reached  home  in  the  spring  of  1784  bringing  books,  pictures, 
etc.  with  him.  One  hundred  years  later  entered  Dr.  Alien,  our  rep¬ 
resentative,  with  the  physician's  hand  to  heal.  A  part  of  his  t:  ensure 
Peter  at  once  divided  with  Pyuk-i  who  was  eagerly  awaiting  his  return. 
These  gifts  included  an  explanation  of  the  sacraments,  catechisms,  .a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospels,  lives  of  the  saints,  books  of  prayers.  By  means 
of  these  he  entered  fully  into  what  the  religion  meant.  We  are  told  that 
he  found  a  new  life  possess  his  soul,  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  increased 

y Remember  please  that  there  was  no  heirarchy  here,  no  chance  for 
political  power  or  official  puli,  only  danger  in  the  lonely  step  that  these 

seekers  after  God  had  taken.  J  1  ■  ■  .  , 

Peter  baptized  Obstinate  and  called  him  Jonn  the  Baptist,  because  he 
had  been  the  forerunner.  Now  their  preaching  began  in  earnest.  Little 
by  little  a  great  con-many  of  people  came  forth  and  took  their  stand,  as 
believers.  Among  them  were  many  of  the  upper  classes.  Suspicion 
and  persecution,  however,  soon  broke  out,  and  they  were  ordered  on 
their  lives  to  give  up  this  religion.  Alas.  Pyuk-i’s  heart  failed  him,  he 
denied  the  faith,  and  after  a  year  of  tears  and  wretchedness  died  of  typhus 
fever.-  A  note  is  added  saying  “May  God,  Who  alone  knows  the  secrets 

of  the  heart,  have  mercy."  :  ■■ 

Two  of  his  converts,  Paul  Yoon  and  James  Kwun,  were  the  first 
called  on  to  pass  through  the  fiery  inquisition.  Little  by  little  the  whole 
force  of  the  state  was  turned  against  them.  There  were  no  missionaries 
to  look  to,  no  sympathetic  public,  no  prayers  from  afar,  just  Paul  Yopfu 
Tames  Kwun  and  God.  They  stood  firm  till  the  last  and  on  Dec.  8th, 

1 70;  were  led  out  to  the  place  of  execution.  They  were  asked  if  they 
would  obey  the  king  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  and  give  up 
this  heresy.  They  replied  in  the  negative,  and  were  then  called  upon  to 
read  out  loud  their  own  sentence  of  death.  Paul  Yoon  read  his  first:* 
and  then  placing  his  head  on  the  block  had  it  struck  off  while  he  repeated . 

the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  .  .......  , 

I  wonder"  when  it  comes  to  the  manifestation  of  God  s .kingdom,  and. 
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the  crowning  of  the  victors,  if  we  shall  not  see  two  specially  honoured 
ones  whose  names  were  Paul  Yoon  and  James  win  • _  ts.j  fa;S|, 

Time  oassed  on  and  great  numbers  of  martyrs  oied  and  Y 
was  notTstamped  out,  fhere  were  no  priests  no  b.shop,  no  e  abora  e 
service ;  still  it  went  on.  To  me  it  seems  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 

^  King"  Soon-jo  wrote  to  the  Emperor 

vcur  high  Majesty  about  trouble  that  we  have  suffered  m  Korea  at  he 
hands  of  a  sect  of  brigands,  concerning  whom  justice  nas  been  don.  In 

PUtth!fFormabouteat; dozen  years,  or  so  there  has  appeared  a  brood  of 
monsters,  barbarians,  infamous  ones,  who  set  themselves  up  as  a  religious 
sect  which  they  claim  has  come  from  Europe.  They  blaspheme  against 
God  treat  the  Sages  with  contempt,  set  at  defiance  their  king,  stifle  every 
Sfi^t  of  filiafpiety,  do  away  with  Kite*  to  their  ancestors  and 
burn  their  tablets.  They  preacn  a  paradise  and  a  hell|  fascinate  and 
drag  in  their  train  ignorant  and  maddened  people,  who  by  means  of  a 
water  rite  pretend  to  cover  over  the  sins  of  the  past.  They  circulate  books 
of  corruption,  and  by  charms  and  spells  like  those  of  the  Buddha  gather 
together  the  women  from  ail  parts  of  the  country  and  live  hke  b  ute 
beasts.  This  teaching  spreads  with  the  rapidity  of  fire,  and  then  followers 

multiply  in  a  way  Shat  is  appalling.”  .  ,  ,,  f 

The  Emperor  in  reply,  however,  takes  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf  of 
Europe,  says  that  she  has  been  represented  in  Peking  for  a  hundred  yearn 
and  more  with  great  profit  to  the  Imperial  House  and  to  China,  and  that 
she  has  never  at  any  time  been  lawless  or  acted  m  opposition  to  the  state, 
that  His  Majesty’s  estimate  of  Christianity,  too,  is  wrong,  and  tna.  he  cad 
been  misinformed  by  evil  minded  persons. 

In  the  year  1814  these  Christians  stood  as  we  to-day,  with  30  years 
of  history  behind  them.  Had  they  held  out?  Let  me  give  you  one 
more  example  of  what  happened  just  one  hundred  years  ago  on  their  30 

anniversary.  ,  -  ,  , 

In  the  year  1813  we  find  in  the  town  01  Kong-ju,  now  occupied  by 
the  Methodist  Mission,  three  Christian  martyrs.  The  first  is  Paul  Whang. 
His  father  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  burn  1.1s  son 
with  live  coals  of  fire  between  the  fingers,  and  on  the  more  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  without  being  able  to  bring  about  his  renunciation.  Paul 
was  arrested  in  the  district  of  Po-ryung  on  the  16th  of  the  4th  moon 
1813,  and  was  taken  for  trial  to  Hai-mi.  Many  other  Christians  were 
arrested  at  the  same  time  and  imprisoned  with  him.  Questioned  by  the 
magistrate  as  to  who  had  taught  him  this  religion,  and  who  were  his 
accomplices  he  replied,  "  Ke  who_ taught  me  is  dead,  and  those  whom  you 
call  my  accomplices  are  with  me  in  prison.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this  the  magistrate  urged  him  to  report  the  names 
of  other  Christians  whom  he  knew  and  subjected  him  three  times  to  the 
agony  of  the  torture  chair,  and  to  having  his  body  speared  with  pointed 
rods.  But  even  under  this  fearful  ordeal  he  held  firm  and  freely  con¬ 
fessed  his  faith.  He  was  remanded  to  prison  and  after  months  of  suffering 
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was  sent  to  the  governor's  yamen  in  Kong-ju  where  he  met  other  Chris¬ 
tians  among  whom  were  Peter  Wun  and  Matthew  Chang. 

Peter  was  of  the  village  of  Tuk-muri  in  the  district  of  Kyul-sung. 

He  was  a  labourer  in  a  non-Christian  pottery  kiln,  where  he  and  his  older 
brother  were  converted.  In  order  to  have  greater  freedom  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  faith,  he  left  this  place  for  the  district  of  Hong-ju  where,  a 
little  later,  they  were  siezed  by  the  prefect  and  _  put  to  torture.  Having 
been  released,  they  made  their  escape  to  Eun-sil  in  Yun-san,  where  they 
took  refuge  at  a  Christian's  pottery.  But  persecution  having  again  broken 
out  and  the  Christians  of  the  manufactory  having  been  informed  against, 
the  two  brothers  escaped  to  Chin-chun.  There  they  were  again  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  district  of  Yun-san,  and  after  a  first  inquiry  were  sent  to 
the  criminal  judge  at  Kong-ju.  The  elder  brother  there  apostatized  ana 
was  let  go,  but  Peter  confessed  before  fhe_  governor,  suffered  the  cruel 
tortures  of  three  interrogations  without  failing  and  died  gloriously  m 
prison  on  the  night  following  his  last  hard  trial,  fifteen  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Kong-joo,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  moon. 

Matthew  was  also  of  the  village  of  Tuk-muri.  His  parents  were 
very  poor  and  when  he  lost  them,  being  yet  an  unbeliever,  he  worked  as 
a  common  house-servant,  but  finally  growing  weary  of  this  he  joined  a 
company  of  travelling  comedians.  Becoming  a  Christian,  he  quitted  at 
once  the  life  of  license  and  pleasure,  gave  up  his  evil  habits,  particularly 
that  of  drunkeness,  and  went  to  work  in  a  Christian  pottery  in  the  district 
of  Keum-san,  where  he  confessed  his  religion  for  a  time  with  much  zeal. 
Here  later  he  backslid  into  a  life  of  carelessness  and  took  a  concubine, 
without  wholly  ceasing,  however,  from  the  practise  of  his  religious 

forms.  ...  ■  j 

When  Ms  first  wife  died  he  took  his  concubine  by  marriage,  and 
then  turned  again  to  the  exercise  of  daily  prayer,  doing  sincere  and  rigor¬ 
ous  penance  for  his  past  sins.  He  was  arrested  about  the  8th  moon 
at  Eun-sil  in  the  district  of  Yun-san,  and  brought  to  Kong-joo..  tie 
bore  with  great  courage  the  severe  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  although  once  in  an  agor.y  of  hunger  and  thirst  he  showed  some 
evidences  of  failure,  he  retracted  his  action  almost  immediately  at  the 
exhortation  of  his  prison  companions  and  became  firmer  than  ever. 

Having  joined  Paul  Whang  in  prison,  he  endured  the  same  sufferings 
and  the  two  were  condemned  to  death  at  one  and  the  same  time.  When 
they  came  forth  to  suffer,  crowds  followed  them  with  insult  and  rude 
laughter,  but  Matthew  without  changing  colour  or  losing  his  calm, 
answered  in  a  clear  voice,  "  You  ought  not  to  laugh  for  you  soon  will 
weep,  for  it  is  your  lot  and  not  ours  that  is  truly  pitiful.  The  two 
were  beheaded  together  on  the  19th  of  the  10th  moon  m  1 8 1 3. 

The  Korean  Christians  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  pope  through 
Peking  in  1 8 11 ,  but  it  failed  to  reach  him  as  the  pope  was  then  a  prisoner 
at  Fontainbleau  under  the  iron  hand  of  Napoleon. 

Such  things  were  going  on  in  Korea  103  years  ago.  How  much 
they  have  had  to  do  with  the  clearing  of  the  way  for  us  I  know  not,  and 
how  many  blessings  have  fallen  upon  us  through  the  prayers  of  these 
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fateful  martyrs  we  cannot  tell.  Let  us- think  gratefully  and  kindly  of 

them  in  their  unspeakable  loneliness  as  compared  with  us. 

I  preach  -Sunday  after  Sunday  to  seven  and  eight  hundred  people,  no 
one  forbidding.  How  easy,  how  cheap  seems  this  way  of  life,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  days  of  Korea’s  first  martyrs.-  7  •. 

■  The  other  day  I  translated  an  ■  inscription  on  a  stone  that  has  been 
standing  back  of  the  city  of  Pyengyang  for  $8  years,  showing  how  close 
the  fierce  spirit  of  suspicion  and  persecution  has  come  down  to  our  own 
'day.  This  stone,  which  is  a  curiosity  now;-,  reads  :  “  The  Christian  s 

■unreasonable  ideas  of  love  are  like  Meuk-jok’s  who  said  we  ought  to  love 
the  unlovable, 'in  fact  everybody,  and  their  vague  and  unearthly  notions 
are  like  those'  of  the  Buddha.  They  propagate  their  teaching  from  house 
to  house,  and  preach  it  everywhere  so  that  it  'grows  from  day  to  day 
and  from  month  to  month.  The  resultant  disasters  were  worse  than  the 
•Noahic  Deluge  itself  or  an  invasion  of  wild  beasts.  Little  by  Isttie  we 
■were  moving  forward. into  the  'world  of  the  barbarian,  till  a  valiant  man 
by  the  name  of  Colonel  Cheung  Chi-yong  brought. light  to  bear  upon 
the  situation.  With  a  knowledge  handed  down  from  his  distinguished 
■ancestors,  and  a  judgment  as  fair  and  unbiassed  as  the  king  of  Hell’s,  be 
took  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  on  the  first  morning  of  the  first  moon 
of  1 866  he  aroused  the  military  and  the  people  to  act  with  him.  As  a 
'result  scores  of  these  fanatics  were  brought  into  the  yarnen.  There  he 
had  the  mob  club  the  leaders  to  death  and  throw  their  bodies  into  the 
Lai-tong  River.  He  burned  their  books  and  ground  their  crucifixes  to 
powder.  Then  and  there  he  taught  the  remaining  misguided  ones  the 
true  meaning  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  faithfulness  to  parents,  so  that 
they  were  moved  to  tears,  repented,  and  became  a  new  people. 

For  a  hundred  generations  to  come  whoever  reads  this  Inscription 
will  know  how  to  walk,  and  the  comfnon  people  will  understand  its  terror 
fold  its  fear.” 

How  powerless  Is  this  stone  tablet  to-day  and  what  a  meaningless 
tiling  it  seems. 

As  I  compare  the  peaceful  year  that  has  passed  with  the  stormy  and 
stressful  years  gone  by  I  pray  for  more  appreciation  of  the  past,  more 
kindliness  of'  heart  for  other  sheep  not  of  our  folds,  and  more  zeal  and 
earnestness  for  the  future. 

i  There  is  a  danger  that  too  great  peace  bespeaks  Indifference*  while 
trialiike  fire  brings  out  the  gold,  and  yet  surely  there  is  a  wa y  by  which 
we  may  walk  with  God  in  the  sunlight  and  by  the  beautiful  refreshing 
streams  without  being  contaminated.' 

One  of -the-  delights  of  the  year  has  been  our  children’s  Sunday 
School.  The- fears  that  once  beset  the  parents  lest  their  children  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  Christian  religion  have  passed  away,  and  so  a  great 
number  of  our  pupils  are  from  non-Christian  'homes.  Some  come  to  sit 
and  listen,  some  come  to  learn,  some  to  go1  £©  sleep.  Some  are  washed 
clean,  some  again  have  various  coatings  on ,  their  little  bodies  that  Ivory 
soap  would  work  wonders  for  ifrithad  a  chance1;  but  the  child's  world 
is  ©leaner  than  it  used  to  be  and  children  are  improved:  mightily  by  the 
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influence  of  the  Sunday  School.  There  is  something  very  attractive 
about  the  Korean  child,  perhaps  it  is  so:  of  all  children,  but  we  think  it 
especially  so  of  Korea.  They  are  older  than  their  years,  and  wiser  that 
their  little  statures  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Bishop  Mute!  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  once  said  to  me  “  I 
often  think  gratefully  of  Korean  children.  Through  the  years  that  I  was 
in  disguise  and  went  from  home  to  home  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  they 
never  informed  against  me  or  let  my  whereabouts  be  known.” 

The  Korean  child  has  learned  through  years  of  fear  and  danger  to 
dose  the  doors  of  its  little  knowledge  recorder  against  all  comers  and  live 
and  act  and  talk  as  though  it  never  heard  of  what  so  many  other  folks 
seek  to  know.  "  A  little  child  shall  lead  them  ”  should  be  written  across 
every  Sunday  School  door,  and  good  hope  accompany  its  every  remem¬ 
brance. 

In  the  year  gone  by  I  record  once  more  work  on  the  Bible  in  Mixed 
Script.  During  these  twelve  month's  the  New  Testament  has  been  read 
and  revised,  and  now  we  are  working  at  the  Old,  doing  the  final  reading. 

If  the  cal!  for  it  at  the  Pyengyang  Theological  School  is  any  true  indica¬ 
tion,  the  Mixed  Script  version  ought  to  be  a  great  help  to  students,  and 
others  who  read  little  or  much  of  Chinese. 

We  call  attention  again  to  the  difference  between  our  thirty  years  and 
that  of  the  first  Christians  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  they  were  largely 
dependent  on  the  symbols  that  had  served  through  the  Middle  Ages 
when  there  was  no  Bible.  'For  us  the  crucifix,  white  robes,  candles, 
incense,  and  other  things  nave  been  gratefully  replaced  by  an  open  Bible 
and  simple  hymns  to  sing.  Again  we  wonder  if  the  ease  ana  convenience 
of  the  modern  age  makes  most  for  that  strong  and  fruitful  life  of  which 
we  see  so  many  examples  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  cast  back  the  glance  again  one  hundred  years  on  literary  and 
evangelistic  work  in  the  Far  East  I  find  that  1814  marks  the  first  New 
Testament  in  Chinese  just  printed  by  Morrison ;  Milne  starting  off  with 
1 7,000  volumes  to  the  Chinese  in  the  Indian  archipelago ;  Morrison  s  first 
convert  baptized,  Mr.  Fsai  A-ko  :  and  the  r.rst  Chinese  Dictionary  begun 
printing.  A  wonderful  year  in  the  East  was  1 8 1£. 

The  weekly  paper  with  its  necessary  oversight  has  gone  on  as  usual. 
V/e  have  yet  however,  to  see  the  Koreans  become  a  class  of  eager  read¬ 
ers.  This  they  are,  not.  George  Kermen’s  recent  statement  in  a  lecture 
given  in  Washington,  D.C.  that  the  Koreans  are.  largely  afflicted  with 
'  hook-worm  seems  borne  out  by  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Mills ,  findings.  I  imagine 
if  I  had  the  hook-worm,  judging  from,  the  sound,  of  its  name,  I  would  not 
care  to  read'  books  either.  One  can  understand  that  physical  disadvan¬ 
tages  may 'have  no  little  to  do  with  the  Korean’s  overwearing  passivity. 

°  “  The  Christian  News  ”  sect  out  during  the  year  a  notice  of  prizds  to 
*  be  given,  isf,  2nd  and  3rd,  for  original  hymns  that  would  come  up  to  a 
certain  standard  of  excellence  and  conform  to  Korean  literary  ideals.  Of 
some  200  received  none  were  other  than  poor  copies  of  the  feeble  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  hymn  book.  No  prize  .could  be  given.  'Wd.beUeye  that 
the  day:  will,  come  when  the  music' of  divine  life  will  find  expression  in  ,th<f 
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poems  of  this  land.  The  Koreans  were  writers  and  poets  of  no  mean 
order  in  days  gone  by.  Even  through  the  rough  gar  o  r 
can  see  something  of  their  merit. 

Here  is  one  by  Yi  Soo-kwang,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare . 

ON  AVARICE. 


Busy  all  my  life  with  head  and  band. 

And  now  at  last  a  mountain  high  I  have  of  treasure, 
But  when  I  come  to  die  the  problem’s  how  to  carry  it, 
My  greedy  name  is  ail  that’s  left  behind  me. 

THE  THOUGHTLESS  WORLD 
by 

Yi  Un-jin  (300  years  ago). 

The  daylight  fails,  and  falls  toward  the  west, 

At  such  a  time  my  soul  would  melt  in  tears  ; 

The  world  howe’er  sees  nought  for  thought  or  wonder. 
But  merely  calls  to  hurry  up  its  supper. 

TO  THE  BUDDHIST  RELIGIONIST 
by 

Hong  Yang- ho  (1724-1802)  Prime  Minister. 

Athwart  the  bridge  the  shadow  of  a  priest, 

I  ask  him  whither,  off  among  the  hills  ? 

Soft,  the  slow  stepping  staff  makes  no  reply, 

But  lifting,  points  me  to  the  clouds. 


We  come  with  empty  hand,  we  go  with  empty  hand, 

The  world's  affairs"  are  like  a  passing  cloud  ; 

When  man  is  gone  the  grave  is  sodded  o’er, 

The  lonely  hills  await  him  neath  the  shadowy  moon. 

Here  is  one  by  Kim  Ch'ang-hyup,  President  of  the  College  of 
Confucius,  bom  in  1651. 


So  many  tempters  lay  siege  to  the  soul, 

Who  will  not  lose  his  way  ? 

For  though  the  axe  cuts  deep  the  fated  tree, 

The  roots  shoot  forth  anew. 

By  early  morning  light  awake,  my  friend. 

And  try  thy  soul  and  see. 

Here  is  a  poem  translated  into  plain  prose,  written  by  Yi  Kyoo-bo, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1 168.  It  is  in  the  minor  strain  of  30  much  of 
their  poetry,  but  it  shows  what  was  in  their  hearts  that  had  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  verse. 

THE  BODY. 

Thou  Creator  of  all  visible  things  art  hidden  away  in  the  shadows 
invisible.  Who  can  say  what  Thou  art  like  f  Thou  it  is  who  hast  given 
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me  my  body,  but  who  is  it  that  puts  sickness  upon  me  ?  The  sage  is  a 
master  to  rule  and  make  use  of  things,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
slave ;  but  for  me  I  am  the  servant  of  the  conditions  that  are  about  me. 

I  cannot  even  move  or  stand  as  I  would  wish.  I  have  been  created  by 
You  and  now  have  come  to  this  place  of  weariness  and  helplessness.  My 
body,  as  composed  of  the  Four  Elements  was  not  always  here,  where  has 
it  come  from  ?  Like  a  floating  cloud  it  appears  for  a  moment  and  then 
vanishes  away.  Whither  it  tends  I  know  not.  As  I  look  into  the  mists 
and  darkness  of  it,  all  I  can  say  is  it  is  vanity.  Why  did  You  bring  me 
forth  into  being  to  make  me  old  and  to  compel  me  to  die  ?  Here  I  am 
ushered  in  among  eternal  laws  and  left  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  accept  of  these  and  be  jostled  by  them  as  they  please. 
Alas  Thou,  Creator,  what  concern  can  my  little  affairs  have  for  Thee  ? 

Such  examples  as  these,  and  they  are  legion,  show  how  Koreans 
love  literature  and  how  poetry  and  song  have  had  to  do  with  their  lives. 
As  they  are  a  literary  people  I  am  anxious  to  see  them  burst  forth  into 
song  over  the  blessings  that  God  has  brought  them  through  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel. 

John  Rusksn  says  “The  two  men  who  were  the  effectual  builders 
of  the  beautiful  churches  of  Florence  were  the  two  great  religious  powers 
and  reformers  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; — St.  Francis,  who  taught  Chris¬ 
tian  men  how  they  should  behave ;  and  St.  Dominic,  who  taught 
Christian  men  what  they  should  think.  In  brief  one  the  apostle  of  Works, 
the  other  of  Faith.  Each  sent  his  little  company  of  disciples  who  stayed 
quietly  in  such  lodgings  as  were  given  them,  preaching  and  teaching 
through  most  of  the  century  till  Florence,  as  it  were,  heated  through, 
burst  out  into  Christian  poetry  and  architecture — burst  into  bloom  of 
Arnolfo,  Giotto,  Dante,  Orcagna  and  like  persons  whom  the  world  still 
longs  to  see  and  understand.” 

I  think  we  are  justified  in  looking  for  some  marked  expression  of 
the  Far  East’s  glad  appreciation  of  Christianity. 

Bible  Institute  work  has  gone  on  as  usual  but  we  are  still  uncertain 
as  to  the  final  location  of  our  school.  I  trust  that  before  another  year 
passes  we  may  be  settled  and  carrying  on  our  regular  course.  I  had  a 
part  in  the  teaching  till  I  went  to  Pyengyang  to  take  my  place  in  the 
Theological  School.  For  the  six  weeks  that  I  was  there  I  enjoyed^  my 
term  much  though  I  realize  as  time  goes  on  that  our  Theological  School 
problems  are  on  the  increase.  The  lack  of  students  who  have  graduated 
from  our  academies  and  college,  the  number  of  illiterate  applicants,  the 
ease  and  readiness  by  which  a  presbytery  will  pass  anyone,  all  demand 
of  us  great  care  and  a  thoroughly  well  thought-out  system. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  where  the  missionary 
has  with  him  eleven  or  twelve  students  day  by  day  studying  and  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  gives  good  promise.  Our  classes  are  rather  too  large 
to  get  at  helpfully  ;  and  yet  as  I  saw  nearly  900  women  meet  for  Bible 
study,  I  had  no  heart  to  suggest  that  nine  tenths  of  them  be  sent  home. 

Literary  work  has  gone  on.  The  Chinese-English  Dictionary  has 
been  printed  and  is  now  on  the  Market. 
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Another  year  of  this  rapidly  moving  world  seems  to  say  that  all  is 
passing  away  that  was  once  the  best  inheritance  of  the  ancient.  It 

impresses  upon  us  more  and  more  the  need  of  &  message  i.or  . 

that  will  satisfy  the  East,  that  has  cut  away  from  its  former  moorings  and 
is  drifting.  Have  we  it  to  give?  It  also  impresses  upon  ^  *e  need  of 
holding  to  whatever  of  good  there  is  m  the  old  forms  that  Helped  to 

make  men  true  gentlemen.  .  ,  m 

I  picked  up  recently  a  Korean  letter  not  written  to  me  but  from  one 

Korean  to  another.  It  was  on  a  little  scrap  of  paper  but  this  is  what  it 
read  "  April  2ist,  1914  from  friend  So  and  so  to  So  and  so. 

Mencius  says  “  Let  us  replace  the  selfish  desires  of  the  heart  with 
the  law  of  God.”  Those  who  quote  him  however  shorten  this  sentence 
down  to  the  simple  word  “  replace.”  I  too  will  use  the  law  o,  brevity 
in  expressing  my  many  good  wishes  to  you  in  the  way  or  greeting. 
Kindly  accept  of  it.  “  Peace  be  to  thee  !  ”  -  ' 

This  contains  a  flavour  and  form  of  the  old  fashioned  gentleman. 
How  our  church  leaders  and  especially  our  educators  will  have  to  labour 
and  pray  to  take  the  modern  day  boy  and  make  him  one  degree  better 
in  heart  and  manner  than  this  old  fashioned  gentleman. 

The  sum  total  of  the  year  marks  a  quiet  advance,  no  great  ingather¬ 
ing  or  any  special  happening  to  give  it  an  outstanding  character.  Ihis 
feature  may  be  noticed  ;  In  old  days  the  curtain  line  of  our  church  was 
pushed  well  over  to  the  women’s  side  to  let  the  crowds  of  men  have 
room  now  it  is  the  other  way,  and  we  have  500  women  where  we  have 
aoo  men.  The  woman’s  innings  in  life  has  come  and  she  is  to  be  seen 
and  heard  more  and  more  and  so  I  suppose  will  continue  to  be. 

Of  the  nation  itself  we  would  note  the  fact  that  new  roads  dot  the 
land,  with  the  motor  cycle  and  automobile  racing  by  like  wild  buffalos. 
One  ride  I  will  record  as  the  event  of  the  twelve  months.  It  was  car 
No.  1  and  one  of  the  occupant’s  first  ride.  We  had  a  chaffeur  of  short¬ 
est  stature  to  be  found  on  this  side  ot  the  180  meridian.  Still  the  car 
answered  the  wave  of  his  tiny  wand  to  perfection.  We  made  the  Han 
River  at  the  foreign  cemetery  side,  and  as  it  was  March  the  ice  was 
going  down  like  castle  walls.  It  was  suggested  that  we  go  a  mile  up 
and  see  the  skating,  and  say  a  sort  of  good-bye  to  winter  sports.  In  a 
twinkle  we  were  there.  Yonder  were  the  two  steel  bridges  spanning  the 
Han.  There  were  hundreds  of  children,  Korean,  Japanese  and  Foreign 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river ;  and  here  we  were  standing  on  the 
bank.  An  inspiration  suddenly  took  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  down 
the  precipitous  cliff  he  went  toward  the  ice.  Children  of  all  sizes  and 
colours  gathered  about  him,  hanging  on  to  the  hooks  and  corners  of  the 
motor-car  as  flier,  take  to  a  cube  of  sugar.  Fearful  for  the  children  we 
set  up  a  hue  and  cry  to  come  back,  but  the  understanding  of  the  Far 
East  at  times  lies  wholly  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul  so  that  you 
cannot  get  at  it.  He  heeded  not  but  made  straight  for  mid” stream  and 
the  wide  unimpeded  surface.  How  sweetly  the  machine  moved.  No 
light  fantastic  toe  could  ever  surpass  it,  when  suddenly  with  a  chug  that 
sent  the  shivers  down  our  backs  one  hind  wheel  went  through  into  the 
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water.  The  children  cut  loose  and  drew  back  as  though  they  had  come 
on  a  charge  of  dynamite.  Then  another  rear  wheel  went  down.  The 
short  chaffeur,  fairly  green  with  amazement,  got  off  just  in  time,  to  see 
the  two  front  wheels  go  down  cruiser.  Then,  Titanic  like,  the  whole 
machine  began  to  sink,  head  first,  wheels, -box,  cover,  inch  by  inch,  till 
all  was  gone  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Han  rippled  unconcernedly  by. 

We  came  home  by  various  methods  of  transportation  thinking  that 
it  was  indeed  a  case  of  Western  knowledge,  put  at  the  service  of  the 
East,  but  misapplied.  The  unlimited  capacity  of  the  Orient  can  swallow 
down  all  we  can  give  it  and  never  make  a  ripple.  All  that  is  misapplied 
goes  down  like  this  No.  1  automobile  in  the  Han  River  whether  it  be. 
with  church  or  school  or  Y.M.C.A.  or  medical  effort.  Only  as  we 
adapt,  and  correct,  and  direct,  studying  carefully  the  East’s  beaten 
pathways,  can  we  expect  to  carry  our  people  to  a  place  of  success  and 
safety.  _ 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  RETROSPECT  — 

SIX  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  OF  BUILDING 
WORK  IN  KOREA. 

ANNA  R.  THOMPSON. 

As  we  are  about  to  start  home  on  furlough  it  seems  natural  to  take 
a  little  survey  of  the  work  which  we  have  done  along  various  lines  during 
our  stay  in  Korea.  All  four  of  the  stations  of  our  mission  have  one  or 
more  buildings  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  was  the  architect,  and  here  and 
there,  widely  scattered  over  the  country,  are  men  who  have  become 
skilled  workmen  and  strong  Christians  thru  their  connection  with  the 
building  work.  Of  both  phases  of  our  work  I  wish  to  speak  more  in 
detail. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Korea,  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  here 
for  just  one  year,  but  I  found  him  occupied  in  finishing  up  some  re¬ 
sidences  which  had  been  begun  by  another  man  who  had  to  take  up  other 
work,  and  also  beginning  work  on  the  dormitory  for  the  Anglo-Korean 
School  of  which  he  was  the  architect.  The  winter  which  followed  found 
us  busily  engaged  in  studying  the  language,  and  drawing  the  plans  for 
Holston  Institute,  our  Songdo  Girls’  School  building.  We  took  our 
examination  together  the  first  day  of  April,  and  spent  the  summer  in 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  two  buildings  for  the  boys 
and  girls’  schools.  I  say  superintended  them,  because  I  have  always 
taken  my  evening  walks  to^the  buildings  on  which  my  husband  was 
working,  and  have  climbed  about  with  him  to  note  the  interesting  points 
in  progress  of  construction,  until  the  Chinamen  and  Koreans  who  were 
at  work  must  certainly  have  considered  me  at  least  one  of  the  bosses  of 
the  job,  if  not  the  chief.  That  same  year  we  built  the  Chong  Chin 
church  in  Seoul,  but  as  I  did  not  see  it  being  built,  it  does  not  seem  quite 
so  much  ours  as  most  of  the  other  buildings  for  which  we  made  the  plans. 

The  following  spring  we  went  to  Wonsan,  to  “  build  up  ”  that 
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station.  There  were  three  of  us  now,  and  our  small  son  soon  showed  an 
active  interest  in  the  work.  We  expected  to  be  at  Wonsan  only  one 
season,  having  prepared  the  plans  for  the  buildings  the  winter  preceding 
but  the  Chinese  contractor  proved  unreliable,  and  eventually  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  had  to  take  the  work  out  of  his  hands  and  finish  it  up  as  best  he 
could.  Our  stay  lengthened  itself  into  more  than  two  years,  with  a 
short  interval  spent  at  Songdo,  Seoul  and  Pyengyang  during  the  coldest 
part  of  winter.  While  there,  we  built  three  residences,  a  hospital,  a  cay 
school,  and  the  Lucy  Cunningglm  Girls’  School,  besides  repairing  .wo 
residences  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Ivy  Hospital  ward  and  a  residence  were 
being  built  in  Songdo  according  to  plans  which  Mr.  Thompson  had 
drawn,  and  a  residence  in  Choon  Chun  was  being  finished  under  his 
direction.  Those  plans  for  the  ward  at  Ivy  Hospital  weie  drawn  while 
we  were  waiting  two  days  for  a  boat  at  Fusan,  in  a  little  Japanese  hotel 
where  we  sat  on  the  floor  and  worked  at  a  low  table. 

Such  times  as  we  did  have  there  at  Wonsan  after  the  contractor 
lost  control  of  things  l  He  had  made  his  estimates  too  low,  and  at  last 
ran  out  of  funds,  with  not  one  of  the  buildings  anywhere  near  comple¬ 
tion.  The  workmen  refused  to  work  until  they  received  all  that  was 
due  them,  and  for  a  while  we  had  a  young  riot  every  day.  Finally  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  settlement  was  arrived  at.  and  the  work  went  ahead, 
but  it  was  like  working  on  a  dormant  volcano,' — at  any  moment  things 
might  burst  out  again.  One  time  when  my  husband  came  home  after 
nine  o’clock  at  night  and  had  not  yet  had  his  supper,  suddenly  there  was 
a  yelling  in  the  yard  and  the  former  contractor  was  running  toward  the 
house  crying  that  they  were  going  to  kill  him  because  he  had  overlooked 
some  of  the  men  in  making  settlement.  We  heard  blows  and  tearing 
garments,  and  Mr.  Thompson  took  the  lamp  and  went  out  into  tne  midst 
of  it.  Fortunately  for  the  old  contractor,  he  had  had  his  pig-tail  cut  only 
a  few  days  before,  else  he  wouldn’t  have  come  off  so  easy.  As  it  was 
Mr.  Thompson  soon  persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  kill 
him,  since  they  would  then  be  even  more  unlikely  to  get  the  money  and 
would  have  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  info  the  bargain.  Once  or 
twice  the  Chinamen  attacked  the  architect  himself ;  and  once  the  native 
church  got  into  a  row  because  their  workmen  were  not  being  given 
constant  employment  and  in  the  meeting  which  was  held  for  purposes  of 
conciliation  one  of  the  church  officers  caught  Mr.  Thompson  and  pulled 
him  over  the  seats.  But  the  trouble  was  always  short-lived.  My 
husband  would  always  be  able  to  jolly  them  back  info  good  humor. 
A  few  days  after  the  trouble  at  the  church,  this  same  church  officer  just 
mentioned,  asked  his  pardon,  and  others  followed.  Even  so,  however, 
I  am  glad  those  experiences  are  safely  behind  us. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  always  had  a  great  inclination  to  train  the 
Koreans  in  building  work,  even  tho  it  involved  much  extra  work  for  him 
to  teach  the  natives  how  to  do  things  rather  than  to  get  the  work  done 
by  the  Chinamen  who  already  knew  how,  by  having  had  two  generations 
of  contact  with  missions  before  the  gospel  came  to  Korea.  We  had  come 
to  Korea  to  teach  industrial  work,  and  were  not  willing  to  be  side- 
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tracked  ;  so,  taking  advantage  of  the  disadvantage  which  had  shunted  us 
off  into  the  building  work,  we  began  teaching  the  natives  carpentering 
and  allied  trades.  Then,  while  at  Wonsan,  we  built  two  buildings  entirely 
with  Koreans.  One,  a  day  school  building,  was  built  by  contract,  by  a 
man  who  had  already  had  some  experience  and  was  a  good  job,  and 
quite  as  cheap  as  Chinamen  could  have  done  it :  the  other  was  a 
residence,  put  up,  stone- work  and  all,  by  men  who  had  never  done  such 
work  before.  We  had  a  number  of  our  best  workmen  from  Songdo 
come  over  and  lead  in  the  work,  and  it  was  jealousy  of  these  more  skilled 
workmen  which  caused  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  in  the  local  church 
above  referred  to.  The  work  on  the  building  was  well  done,  and  we 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  workmen.  Most  of  them 
are  still  connected  with  the  building  work  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
of  some  of  them  I  shall  write  more  in  detail  later  on. 

We  returned  to  Songdo  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and  that  summer 
Mr.  Thompson  superintended  the  work  on  the  Industrial  Building  for  the 
Anglo  Korean  School  putting  in  of  the  heating  plant  at  Holston  Institute, 
alteration  of  one  residence,  and  digging  of  two  deep  wells  for  the  com¬ 
pound.  In  the  fall  we  began  on  the  plans  for  this  season’s  work,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Thompson  returned  from  Choon  Chun,  where  he  had  gone 
to'  superintend  the  remodelling  of  the  dispensary. 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  the  fullest  of  accomplishment  of  any 
so  far.  Having  spent  the  whale  winter  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
various  buildings  which  were  authorized,  we  were  ready  to  launch  at 
once  into  activity  as  soon  as  the  Board  accepted  the  plans  and  gave  the 
word  to  go  ahead.  We  had  picked  out  only  the  best  workmen  among 
both  Chinamen  and  Koreans,  men  who  really  took  pride  in  doing  good 
work ;  and  we  had  some  good  office  helpers,  one  of  whom  had  been  with 
us  from  the  time  I  first  came  to  Korea.  Two  day  schools,  a  small  dor¬ 
mitory  for  the  Anglo  Korean  School  four  residences  and  a  church  for 
Songdo  ;  and  a  residence  and  a  church  in  Seoul,  are  the  product  of  this 
season's  work.  North  Ward  Church  in  Songdo  was  dedicated  Dec.  2r, 
with  1361  present  in  the  congregation,  and  was  crowded  all  thru  Christ¬ 
mas  week  in  the  various  entertainments  held — (about  two  thousand  pre¬ 
sent  Christmas  night)  Su  Pyo  church  in  Seoul  was  dedicated  Jan.  25.  A 
union  service  in  Songdo  at  present. just  fills  the  church  snugly.  The 
women  sit  in  the  balcony  and  the  men  below,  and  all  seem  to  like  the 
arrangement.  We  are  pleased  also  with  the  way  our  plan  for  a  standard 
$2,500  missionary  residence  has  worked  out.  We  built  three  residences 
from  the  same  plan  in  Songdo  this  year,  and  they  are  more  or  less  well 
approved  by  everybody  in  the  mission,  especially  by  the  ones  whoare  liv¬ 
ing  in  them.  One  house  is  still  unoccupied,  the  other  two  are  being  used 
by  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Deal.  In  both  cases  the  occupants  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  comfort,  convenience  and  warmth' of  the  compactly  built  houses. 

We  kept  exact  figures  on  all  of  our  buildings  this  year,  and  were 
our  own  contractors  on  nearly  all  the  jobs  in  Songdo.  Naturally,  this 
involved  a  fearful  amount  of  book-keeping,  and  we  had  to  do  this  our¬ 
selves  ;  that  is*  we  did  it  voluntarily  ourselves  because  we  wished  to 
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know  just  what  each  item  cost.  How  many  barrels  of  yment,.how  ri^| 
feet  of  lumber,  how  many  pounds  of  nails,  went  into  each  fauildi  j g  ,  he 
cost  of  each  kind  of  material,  and  the  cost  of  the  various  lands  of  labor, 
an  appear  in  the  records  we  have  kept.  We  feel  that  this  >nfommhon 
alone  is  worth  all  the  hard  work  we  have  put  in  on  our  books  Then 
too,  some  of  the  buildings  over-ran  the  appropriation  some  of  tnem  con¬ 
siderably  ;  and  with  the  data  obtained  for  the  first  buildings  completed, 
we  were  able  to  keep  the  later  ones  within  bounds. 

Another  accomplishment  this  season  was  the  perfecting  of  our 
"  Korea  Mission  Tile,”  and  getting  it  on  an  independent  and  self-supporting 
basis.  During  our  stay  at  Wonsan  the  idea  of  roofing  the  'buildings  with 
real  Korean  tile  made  after  an  improved  design  began  to  appeal  strongly 
to  us,  and  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  the  project  was  finally  earned 
thru.  The  tile  is  so  designed  that  each  of  the  lower  ones  is  fastened  with 
a  lug  to  strips  of  board  underneath,  so  they  cannot  slip  cr  blow  off.  We 
had  a  time  making  the  Koreans  believe  that  they  could  make  them,  but 
after  they  got  the  idea  it  went  well  enough.  All  but  one  of  the  buildings 
we  put  up  at  Wonsan  were  roofed  with  these  tiles,  and  In  spite  Oi  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  a  glaze  because  of  the  variety  of  clay 
used,  they  have  proved  fairly  satisfactory.  Further  experimenting  at 
Songdo,  proved  that  with  a  certain  clay  obtainable  here  an  excellent 
glaze  could  be  produced,  and  as  a  result  the  Industrial  Building  and 
small  dormitory  for  the  Anglo  Korean  School,  the  church,  and  three 
residences  in  Songdo,  and  the  Su  Pyo  church  and  the  new  I.adies  Home 
in  Seoul  are  all  covered  with  Korea  Mission  Tile.  The  natives  were  so 
well  pleased  with  the  outlook  that  one  of  Songdo’s  wealthy  men  under¬ 
took  to  finance  the  industry  if  our  head  office  helper  would  manage  it. 
So  the  business  is  firmly  established,  and  the  tiles  can  be  shipped  from 
the  plant  near  Songdo  to  any  point  on  the  railroad.  We  feel  that  this 
is  one  kind  of  industrial  teaching  which  we  have  done  in  Korea  which 
has  been  eminently  worth  while. 

Now,  having  told  about  that  part  of  our  work  which  is  plainly  visible 
to  the  ordinary  observer,  I  wish  to  tell  something  of  the  lives  we  have 
touched  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  us  to 
watch  the  development  of  character  in  the  various  men  with  whom  we 
were  dealing,  and  the  friendship  of  some  of  them  has  meant  much  to  us 
in  the  many  problems  which  we  have  had  to  solve.  Anybody  who  has 
ever  tried  it  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  carry  out  Christian  principles  in  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  people  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  or  just  learning 
the  first  truths  of  Christianity.  Yet  by  prayerful  persistence  in  effort,  we 
have  taught  a  few  persons,  both  Chinese  and  Koreans,  the  true  significance 
of  a  contract,  and  have  gotten  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the 
results.  A  number  of  the  workmen  have  become  Christians  while  with 
us,  and  have  continued  faithful  members  of  the  church. 

Of  the  Chinese  workmen  a  number  have  continued  with  us  thru  all 
of  our  building  work.  At  the  time  of  the  trouble  in  Wonsan  we  got  rid 
of  all  that  were  not  really  skillful  workmen,  and  the  rest  staid  on  with  us 
and  finished  up  the  work.  More  than  a  dozen  of  the  same  men  were 
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with  us  this  season.  There  were  two  rival  contractors,  each  with  his  own 
crew,  who  did  the  stone  work  on  two  of  the  residences,  and  never  in  our 
experience  was  work  done  more  expeditiously  or  cheaply.  One  of  the 
two  then  took  the  contract  for  the  stone-work  of  the  church,  and  at  the 
last  when  funds  ran  short  his  crew  did  a  lot  of  plastering  gratis  as  a  gift 
toward  the  completion  of  the  building.  The  two  contractors  still  felt  a 
little  jealous  of  each  other  even  to  the  end,  but  both  brot  their  men  out 
to  a  little  social  which  we  gave  them  in  our  home  when  the  work  was 
done,  and  both  attended  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Each  came  to  tell 
us  good-bye,  tho  at  different  times,  and  both  of  them  have  “  a  mind  to 
believe.”  The  old  Chinese  contractor  who  went  bankrupt  in  Wonsan  was 
an  interesting  character.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  losing  money  on 
the  buildings,  but  if  he  only  had  enough  jobs  he  would  come  out  all 
right.  He  had  become  a  faithful  Christian,  and  learned  the  Korean 
alphabet  so  that  he  could  read  the  Bible  and  song  book  because  he  was 
too  old  to  learn  the  Chinese  characters. 

Among  our  Korean  friends  some  who  stand  out  are  Kim  Ung  Bai, 
Kim  Yung  Sik,  Yi  Ung  Yedi,  Yi  Won  Go  and  Song  Kyung  Su.  Kim 
Ung  Bai  was  our  first  44  outside  man.”  I  well  remember  the  time,  after 
I  had  been  on  the  field  about  three  months,  my  husband  decided  it  was 
now  time  for  me  to  give  the  man  his  orders,  and  I  obediently  set  out  to 
direct  Kimsabang  about  the  day’s  purchases;  however,  I  got  discouraged 
before  half  way  thru  and  fled  up-stairs  in  tears,  only  to  be  routed  out  soon 
by  my  persistent  husband  and  made  to  finish  the  job.  In  passing  I  may 
remark  that  owing  to  such  firmness  in  the  beginning  I  have  passed  three 
years  of  language  work,  and  wade  right  into  any  kind  of  s‘  yaggie  ”  now 
without  much  hesitation.  Kina  soon  left  us  to  go  into  the  building  work, 
and  made  good.  While  we  were  in  Wonsan  he  had  the  job  part  of  the 
time  of  making  concrete  drain  tile,  and  later  he  was  handy  man  in  the 
putting  in  of  the  heating  plant  at  the  Girls’  School  and  the  Hospital. 
Then,  after  the  installation  of  the  beating  plant  at  Holston  Institute  he  was 
made  fireman  there,  which  job  he  still  holds  acceptably. 

Kim  Yung  Sik  was  our  teacher  that  first  year,  and  has  been  our 
office  helper  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  he  was  not 
in  our  employ.  On  our  return  from  Wonsan,  he  having  left  us  about  a 
year  before,  we  found  him  drawing  plans,  making  estimates,  and'  taking 
contracts  on  his  own  responsibility  for  the  Koreans  who  had  developed 
a  taste  for  foreign  buildings.  In  one  instance  he  had  a  disagreement  with 
the  man  for  whom  lie  was  building  over  the  question  of  Sunday  work, 
and  his  employer  finished  up  the  job  without  him ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  building  was  about  to  fall  down,  and  then  Kim  was  begged  to 
come  back  and  remedy  the  trouble  even  if  he  didn’t  work  on  the  Lord's 
day.  This  summer  he  became  manager  of  the  tile  plant  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  Koreans  for  whom  he  was  building  a  foreign  -residence  having 
such  confidence  in  him  that  he  proposed  to  finance  the  plant  if  Kim  would 
run  it.  This  fall  he  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  work  on  Su  Pyo 
church  in  Seoul,  and  the  Korean  contractor  was  so  pleased  with  his  ability 
that  he  has  taken  him  into  partnership.  This  means  large  opportunities 
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for  Kim  Yung  Sik,  as  both  these  men  are  very  wealthy,  and  can  finance 

any  business  which  his  ability  can  originate  and  manage. 

The  most  beautiful  Korean  character  I  have  known  is  Yi  Ung  Yeds 
whom  we  had  as  helper  while  in  Wonsan.  “  Stedfast  is  the  word 
which  best  describes  his  quiet,  faithful  life  amid  ail  the  trials  whgE  we 
went  thru  in  the  work  there.  The  men  who  came  over  from  Songdo  to 
take  part  in  the  work  were  not  all  strong  Christians,  in  fact  some  of  them 
had  never  made  any  profession  and  were  a  pretty  bad  sort,  out  Ung  \  edi 
kept  peace  and  order  in  the  dormitory  where  he  staid  among  them  just 
by  his  own  spotless  life  as  an  example.  Some  of  the  men  testified  ihafc  he 
would  get  up  long  before  day-light  to  gc  out  on  the  hills  to  pray.  We 
left  Wonsan  with  the  understanding  that  Ung  Yedi  was  to  visit  his  heme 
and  come  to  us  at  Songdo  to  take  up  the  same  kind  of  office  work..  He 
came,  walking  that  long  distance  (one  hundred  and  eighty  miles)  in  the 
heat  of  June,  only  to  tell  us  that  his  home  community  needed  him  so 
much  that  he  had  decided  to  stay  at  home  and  try  to  work  up  the  silk 
industry  and  build  up  the  local  church.  He  had  come  all  that  way  to 
tell  us  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  a  few  dollars  in  his  accounts,  and 
offered  to  make  it  good.  Fortunately  there  were  entries  on  our  books 
which  showed  how  the  money  had  been  spent,  so  we  sent  him  back  to 
his  people  with  a  happy  heart.  We  have  since  heard  that  he  is  accompli¬ 
shing  what  he  had  hoped, — has  organized  a  silk  raising  company,  and  is 
a  strong  leader  in  the  church. 

Yi  Worn  Gu  is  the  man  who  built  the  day  school  in  Wonsan  by 
contract,  and  did  so  well  at  it  that  we  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Songdo 
this  summer.  He  first  took  the  contract  for  carpenter  work  on  one  of 
the  residences,  and  later  contracted  for  the  carpenter  work  on  the  church, 
then  contracted  for  a  whole  house,  stone-work  and  all.  These  contracts 
he  faithfully  carried  thru,  taking  such  pride  in  good  work  that  it  was  only- 
necessary  to  point  out  how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  to  have  it  done  that 
way  without  any  rowing  even  if  it  cost  more.  He  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
you  can  respect  thru  and  thru  and  be  proud  of  his  friendship.  So  we 
were  made  very  happy  at  Christmas  time  when  he  and  the  other  men  who 
had  contracted  with  him  for  the  work  came  with  a  token  of  their  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will, — a  fork  and  spoon  made  of  Korean  silver,  the  same 
kind  for  each  of  us  only  that  mine  is  a  trifle  the  smaller. 

Song  Gyung  Su  has  been  our  right  hand  man  in  the  home  ever  since 
we  first  went  to  Wonsan.  He  has  been  cook,  outside  man,  nurse  or 
anything  else  that  was  required  without  ever  complaining  that  the  work 
was  too  much  or  that  he  didn’t  like  it.  I  often  think  of  Joseph,  who  had 
“  all  his  master’s  goods  under  his  hand.”  I  have  never  locked  up  any 
of  the  stores,  and  have  never  missed  a  thing  since  this  man  was  in  charge. 
I  have  often  heard  missionaries  say  that  one  must  not  trust  the  servants 
and  helpers,  “  You  must  act  as  tho  you  did,  but  watch  -them  ail  the 
time.”  I  don't  believe  that  is  either  good  psychology  or  good  Christian 
practice,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  my  experience  in  following  out 
the  more  trustful  policy  has  never  met  with  disappointment.  When 
we  leave  Korea  Songsabang  will  start  a  bakery  on  the  strength  of  his 
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experience  as  cook,  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  with  the  success  that  he 
deserves. 

It  does  not  seem  right  to  close  this  article  without  speaking  of  one 
example  of  Christian  earnestness  which  impressed  us  much  at  the  time 
and  of  which  we  have  often  thot  since.  One  of  the  men  who  was  working 
at  the  tile  plant  was  making  a  profession  of  believing,  but  had  so  often 
fallen  into  temptation  that  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  take  some  step 
which  would  testify  that  he  had  once  for  ail  broken  with  the  old  life. 
Accordingly  he  cut  off  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  as  a  sign,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  has  lived  a  consistent  life  ever  since. 

These  examples  of  Christian  earnestness,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  have 
made  us  thankful  for  the  years  spent  in  Korea.  We  look  with  satisfaction 
on  the  buildings  which  are  the  product  of  six  years8  work,  in  which  our 
mission  is  now  carrying  on  its  varied  activities,  and  are  glad  that  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  build  them ;  but  it  is  with  deeper  joy  and  richer 
satisfaction  that  we  contemplate  the  Korean  lives  which  have  been  helped 
in  connection  with  this  work,  and  realize  the  blessings  which  we  ourselves 
have  received  thru  fellowship  with  our  Korean  borthers. 

Then,  too,  our  faith  reaches  forward  into  the  coming  years,  and 
rejoices  over  all  the  lives  which  will  be  influenced  for  Christ  in  churches, 
hospitals,  schools  and  homes,  for  buildings  both  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  and  in  their  ministry  afterwards,  have  an  important  place  in  the 
missionary  enterprise. 


PERSONAL  RETROSPECT  1913-1914. 

W.  L.  SWALLEN. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  year's  work  it  is  with  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude  that  I  narrate  the  following  facts  and  endeavor  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  work  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  do.  My  own  health  and  that 
of  my  family  has  been  generally  good  except  that  Mrs.  Swallen  has 
suffered  considerable  from  cold  during  the  winter. 

Country  Work. 

‘  The  past  has  been  a  good  year.  I  never  before  saw  such  grand, 
solid,  aggressive  work  done  by  the  Korean  Christians.  The  whole 
church  is  moving  steadily,  strongly,  actively  forward.  They  are  given 
to  prayer,  preaching  and  Bible  study  with  a  zeal  that  is  most  commend¬ 
able,  and  their  contributions  financially  indicate  real  devotion  coupled 
with  intelligence.  Many  new  converts  are  entering  the  church,  while 
those  who  have  grown  cold  and  fallen  into  sin  are  repentant  and  return¬ 
ing  with  new  life.  I  have  tried  to  lead  the  flock  into  the  richer  things 
of  God,  and  have  emphasized  Bible  Study,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Spirit  filled  life, — a  life  different  from  that  of  the  world.  The  good  results 
are  evident.  The  Christians  are  happy,  responsive  and  are  assuming  the 
responsibilities  laid  upon  them  cheerfully  and  intelligently. 

There  are  50  churches  in  the  Circuit,  two  small  groups  having 
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been  united  with  nearby  larger  ones.  The  churches  are  from  2  to  4 
miles  apart  so  that  there  is  not  a  hamiet  that  is  not  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  place  of  worship.  There  are  8  native  pastors,  (and  niter 
the  Presbytery  meets  in  June  two  more  will  be  added  to  this  number,) 
1 1  helpers,  1  evangelist  on  the  field,  !  Korean  Missionary  pastor  who 
is  working  in  China,  and  7  women  assistants  who  give  their  whole  time 
to  the  work.  All  these  are  entirely  supported  by  the  Church  m  the 
Western  Circuit.  The  churches  are  growing  iarge.  There  are  several 
large  church  buildings  being  erected  this  summer.  At  six_  important 
points  the  churches  have  recently  raised  endowments  for  their  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  amounts  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,400  yen  each. 
At  four  other  ooints  they  have  determined  to  do  the  same.  Apart  irotn 
these,  some  two  dozen  other  primary  schools  are  being  provided  with 
endowments  ranging  from  100  to  300  yen  each.  I  have  thus  far  stood 
strongly  for  the  policy  of  the  churches  supporting  their  own  lower  schools 
and  have  used  no  foreign  money  for  that  purpose.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  has  had  a  most  favorable  stimulating  effect  upon  the  whole  church  in 
my  territory.  It  is  evident  that  the  support  of  the  church  and  schools 
has  a  tendency  to  develops  character  and  an  appreciation  of  the  blessings 
that  come  through  Grace. 

The  record  of  Bible  study  is  gratifying.  A  Bible  Class  for  men 
was  held  for  one  week  in  every  church  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,000. 
A  Class  for  the  women  in  each  church  also  enrolled  2,300.  Thus  5>3°o 
different  individuals  had  at  least  one  week  of  Bible  study  during  the 
year  besides  the  regular  Sunday  morning  study.  Then,  if  those  who 
attended  the  Circuit  Classes  and  the  large  central  classes  held  here  in  the 
city  of  Pyeng  Yang  were  counted,  there  would  be  about  a  1,000  more. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  The  church  is  strong  because 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Theological  Work. 

The  Theological  Seminary  enrolled  this  year  the  largest  number  of 
students  in  its  history,  the  entire  number  being  229,  of  whom  33  were 
post  graduates,  and  1 94  in  the  regular  course.  My  work  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  has  been  very  delightful,  giving-  instruction  in  Church  History, 
Christian  Ethics  and  Revelation.  The  students  are  quick  and  apprecia¬ 
tive.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  development  of  the  men  is 
apparent  as  they  come  up  through  the  five  years  of  the  course.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  having  some  part  in  the  training  of  these  men 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Literary  Work. 

As  usual  my  literary  efforts  are  interspersed  between  the  Country 
work  and  the  Seminary.  During  the  past  year  I  was  able  to  give  about 
two  months  to  this  work.  In  July  and  August  I  prepared  50  studies  in 
the  book  of  Exodus.  This  was  prepared  for  the  S.S.  Committee  of 
Korea.  It  is  published  and  is  now  being  used  in  the  Sunday  morning 
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BIBLE  CLASSES, 

(Suggested  Courses  of  Study,) 

About  two  years  ago  the  writer  gathered  courses  of  study  for  what 
is  known  as  the  “Big81  Bible  classes,  district  classes,  church  classes* 
men’s  and  women’s  Bible  Institute  courses,  and  Sunday  School  Teachers’ 
Training  Class  courses  from  four  missions  and  nine  different  stations. 
The  first  discovery  made  was  that  not  only  was  there  no  similarity  in  the 
courses  of  study  between  the  stations  of  the  same  mission  but  that  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  given  station  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  correlate  the 
courses  of  study  of  that  station.  In  a  country  where  the  Bible  class 
feature  is  as  prominent  and  as  vital  as  it -is  among  the  different  missions  in 
Korea,  this  is  to  be  regretted.  Though  any  study  in  Bible  classes  Is  worth 
while,  even  where  there  is  no  system,  yet,  if  with  a  little  system  the 
student’s  interest  in  Bible  study  may  be  Increased  and  his  knowledge  of 
Scripture  broadened  and  deepened  and  made  to  grow  naturally,  the  matter 
of  a  correlated  system  Is  worth  while. 

The  courses  suggested  below  are  not  final;  they  are  the  result  of 
two  or  three  year’s  study  and  are  being  used.  They  are  given  here  in 
the  hope  of  starting  a  discussion  and  of  getting  suggestions  from  others 
who  have  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  have  tried  something  that 
Is  more  or  less  satisfactory. 

In  making  out  the  following  schedule,  certain  principles  were 
formulated.  The  reader  should  first  consider  whether  or  not  the  principles 
are  sound  ;  and  second,  whether  or  not  in  the  courses  suggested  they 
have  been  followed.  They  are  as  follows 

1 .  Thai  in  sack  given  course  there  ought  to  he  a  natural  progres- 
sions  giving  the  student  a  fairly  rounded-out  idea  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole . 
(This  can  be  true  as  to  chronology-beginning,  of  course,  with  the  New 
Testament,  kinds  of  Scripture  studied,  and  variety  of  subjects  treated. 
No  course  need  leave  the  student  with  a  one  sided  view.  He  need  not 
be  told  to  what  purpose  the  course  has  been  selected). 

2.  That  the  course  in  the  next  higher  grade  should,  be  more  difficult 
than  the  course  preceding .  (The  church  class  course  should  be  easy  and 
the  Scripture  selected  naturally  Interesting  whether  the  teacher  be  ex¬ 
perienced  or  not.  Ordinarily  the  student  will  finish  the  church  course 
before  the  district  course  and  the  district  before  the  station  course,  except 
those  living  near  to  the  places  where  the  last  two  are  held). 

3.  That  each  course  should  give  the  student  a  new  set  of  studies  to 
avoid  repetition .  (Certain  parts  of  Scripture  are  of  such  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  have  been  repeated.  The  courses,  as  suggested,  would 
allow  the  student  who  starts  from  the  beginning  and  takes  them  in  order, 
30  years'  progressive  study.  After  any  course  is  completed,  additional 
years  of  other  Scripture  or  topical  studies  may  be  added  indefinitely), 

4.  That  the  course  should  be  measurably  adapted  to  the  time  allowed 
for  the  class .  (This  is  usually  four  days  for  the  church  class,  six  days 
for  the  district  and  ten  days  for  the  station  or  “  Big  ”  general  class*  On 
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the  whole  it  will  be  much  make  satisfactory  to  take  a  smaller  portion  of 
Scripture  and  study  it  well  than  to  attempt  to  teach  even  the  mam  points 
of  a  larger  portion.  However,  it  will  be  noticed  that  m  certain  parts  of 
the  courses  suggested,  especially  in  the  station  course,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Scripture  is  assigned  on  the  supposition  that  experienced 

teachers  will  be  able  to  select  to  their  purpose).  , 

5.  That,  in  general,  of  the  three  daily  periods  one  should  be  a  Go  spec, 
study— later  substituted  by  an  Old  Testament  poetical  or  a  topical  study- 
one  a  historical,  and  one  an  epistle— substituted  later  by  a  prophecy.  (In 
the  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Poetical  Books  the  attempt  should  _be 
to  teach  choice  selected  portions  with  something  of  the  historical  setting 
and  of  the  author,  rather  than  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole  book). 

6.  That  in  all  classes  atid  in  all  periods  a  direct  study  of  the  Word 
should  be  followed.  (Here  there,  may  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  may  want  to  make  the  courses  different  in  kind  and  introduce 
lectures  on  hygiene,  preaohing,  family  training,  etc.  But  in  general  the 
results  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  some  portion  of  Scripture  is  followed, 
teaching  only  what  belongs  to  it.  There  is  usually  time  for  a  special 
lecture  hour  and  the  evening  service  can  be  made  evangelistic  or  inspira¬ 
tional  as  desired.  The  writer  has  known  of  the  women  in  a  class  to 
request  that  the  third  hour  be  a  study  of  the  Word  rather  than  lectures 
on  hygiene,  training  of  children,  home-keeping,  etc.,  which  had  been 
substituted  on  the  theory  that  the  women  could  not  well  study  three 
hours  a  day). 

7.  That  the  Bible  Institute  should  train  the  teachers  for  the  church 
classes  and  in  part  for  the  district  classes.  (In  the  station  or  “  Big  ” 
general  class  there  are  usually  plenty  of  pastors,  missionaries,  and  other 
trained  teachers;  in  the  district  classes  there  are  usually  one  or  more 
pastors  and  some  helpers  who  have  had  seminary  training;  but  in  the 
church  class  there  is  often  but  one  helper  and  at  times  not  that). 

8.  That  the  course  of  study  for  men  and  women  should  not  be 
essentially  different  except  to  insert  a  few  books  and  subjects  particularly 
appropriate  for  women  s  classes.  (This  of  course  includes  such  books  as 
Ruth  and  Esther,  Old  and  New  Testament  women  historical  characters, 
and  certain  portions  of  Scripture  teaching  womanly  virtues) . 

9.  That  each  subject  should  be  fairly  complete  in  itself,  using  a 
naturally  detached  portion  of  Scripture  which  in  many  cases  can  be  given 
as  a  topical  subject.  (This  is  not  always  possible  in  the  Gospels,  longer 
epistles,  and  larger  prophecies,  but  measurably  so) . 

The  courses  as  worked  out  so  far,  are  as  follows,  the  Bible  Institute 
courses  being  left  for  a  separate  discussion : — 
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FOR  MEN’S  CLASSES. 


Year. 

Church  Classes  4  days. 

District  or  County  Classes 

6  days. 

Station  or  S!Big”  General  1 
Classes  10  days. 

ISt. 

Matthew  5-7. 

Bible  Catechism. 

James. 

Mark  zo-16. 

Ten  Commandments. 

I  John. 

Mark  1-9. 

Life  of  Christ  (General). 
James. 

2nd. 

Matt.  8-3:0. 

Acts  £-5. 

I  Cor.  8-1  s'. 

Prayer. 

Acts  13-  2K(PauI’s  Journeys). 
I  Cor.  1-7. 

Matt.  1-4  /Early  Life  of* 
Luke  5-4  \Christ.  / 

Genesis  1-5  2. 

I  Cor.  12-16. 

3rd. 

Matt,  12-13. 

Acts  6-12. 

Titus. 

John  1-6. 

Acts  21-28  (Paul  &  Rome). 
I  Cor.  12-16. 

Luke  5-9. 

Gen.  52-25  (Abraham). 

II  Cor.  5-9. 

4th. 

Matt.  14-16. 

Gen.  (Adam). 

II  Thessalonlans. 

John  7—1 j . 

Gen.  26-36 (Isaac- Jacob). 

I  Thessalonians. 

Luke  so-19. 

Exodus  1-19, 

I  Timothy. 

5th. 

Matt.  17-20. 

Gen.  6~g  (Noah). 
Philippians. 

John  12-17. 

Gen.  37-50  (Joseph). 

II  Timothy. 

Matt.  25-28. 

Exodus  20-40. 

Galatians. 

6th. 

Luke  22-24. 

Gen.  12-17  (Abraham). 
Isaiah  52-55. 

John  18-21. 

Exodus  12-20. 

I  Peter. 

Psalms  (Selected). 

Num.  50-25.  ; 

Colossians. 

7th. 

Psalms  (Selection). 

Sxodus  (Moses). 

Joel. 

Parables  of  Jesus, 

Deut  5-6. 

Rom.  5-5. 

Proverbs  (Selected). 

Joshua  1 -i 2. 

Ephesians. 

8th. 

Proverbs  (Selection). 

I  Samuel  5-7  (Samuel). 
Micah. 

Amos. 

I  Sam.  12-16  (Saul). 

Rom.  6-si. 

Leviticus. 

Judges  s-l  6. 

Hebrews. 

9  th. 

I  Kings  57-21  (Elizah). 

I  Sam.  16-19  (David). 
Ezekiel  34-57: 

Jeremiah  30-33. 

I  Kings  i-5o  (Solomon). 
Rom. 

.  Holy  Spirit.  | 

11  Sam.  .5  (King  David.)  | 
Isaiah  6-12. 

loth. 

Rev.  1-3  (Seven  churches). 
II  Kings  2-8  (Elisha). 
MalschL 

Psalms  221-137  (Select), 
Ezra. 

Zech,  1-8. 

Daniel. 

iik^-7  (sr) 

Revelation. 

4© 
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FOR  WOMEN'S  CLASSES, 


Year. 

Church  Classes  4  days. 

District  or  County  Classes 
6  days. 

Station  or  81  Big ”  General 

Classes  10  days. 

1st. 

Luke  1-3. 

Bible  Catechism. 

James. 

Mark  34-16. 

Ten  Commandments. 

I  John. 

Mark  1-4.  -  1 

Life  of  Christ  (General).  1 
James.  | 

2nd. 

Matt.  5-7. 

Acts  £-5. 

I  Cor.  8-1 1. 

Luke  s  1  -Prayer. 

Act.  33-23  (Paul's  Jour- 
neys). 

I  Cor.  3-7. 

Matt.  £-4  /Early  Life  of\  J 
Luke  3-4  \Christ.  / 

Gen.  3-13. 

I  Cor.  3  2-i6. 

3rd. 

Matt  8-zc. 

Acts  6-12. 

Titus. 

John  1-6. 

Acts  21-28  (Paul  &  Roma). 
I  Cor.  12-16. 

Luke  5-9. 

Gen.  12-25  (Abraham). 

II  Cor.  £-9.  I 

4th. 

Matt.  SI-13. 

Gen.  1-4  (Adam). 

II  Thessalonians. 

John  7-3  r. 

Gen,  26-36  (Isaac- Jacob), 

I  Thessalonians. 

Luke  Z0-S9. 

Exodus  s— £  1. 

I  Timothy. 

5  th. 

Matt.  14-16. 

Gen.  6-9  (Noah). 
Philippiams. 

John  22-17. 

Gen.  37--50  (Joseph). 

II  Timothy. 

Matt.  23-28.  | 

Exodus  12-20.  j 

Galatians.  j 

6th. 

Matt.  17-20. 

Gen.  32-17  (Abraham). 
Isaiah  52-55. 

John  18-21. 

Exodus  32-35. 

I  Peter. 

Psalms  (Selected). 

Numbers  30-22, 

Coiossians. 

7th. 

Luke  22-24, 

Gen.  18-23  (Sarah). 

Joel. 

Parables  of  Jesus. 

Deut  1-6. 

Romans  1-5. 

Proverbs  (Selected). 

Joshua  1-12.  I 

Ephesians,  j 

8th. 

Exodus  j-6  (Moses). 

Gen.  24-30  (Rsbekah? 

Rachel) . 

Ruth. 

Judges  13-26  (Samson). 

I  Sam  32-36  (Saul). 
Romans  6-3  s. 

Leviticus,  f 

Judges  1-16.  1 

Hebrews.  j 

9th, 

I  Sam  1-7  (Hannah). 

I  Kings  17-21  (Elijah). 
Ezekiel  34-37. 

Jeremiah  30-33, 

I  Kings  1 -I©  (Solomon). 
Rom.  S2-16. 

Holy  Spirit, 

II  Sam.  s— (King  David). 
Isaiah  6-12. 

10th. 

Rev.  1-3  (Seven  churches), 
II  Kings  2-3  (Elisha). 
Malachi. 

Psalms  (522-137  Selected). 
Ezra. 

Esther. 

Daniel, 

Revelation.  | 
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On  the  above  It  may  be  remarked 

1.  Matthew  has  been  used  as  the  main  Gospel  in  the  church  class 
courses  John  in  the  District  and  Luke  in  the  General  class  because  of  the 
order  of  difficulty  and  because  Luke  Is  the  more  chronological.  Marks 
as  Is  the  custom  almost  everywhere*  is  put  In  the  first  year’s  course.  The 
divisions  In  Matthew  are  not  all  natural  as  to  chronological  periods  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  so  divide  up  the  book  rather 
than  attempt  too  much  In  any  one  year.  The  last  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  of  Luke  have  been  interchanged  in  the  church  and  station  classes  be¬ 
cause  of  many  difficult  passages  and  more  extended  discourses  in  Matthew. 

2.  In  the  courses  for  women’s  classes  Luke  1-3,  Gen.  18-23*  24-30, 
Ruth,  Esther,  Judges  13-16,  etc.,  have  been  introduced  because  of  their 
appropriateness  to  women’s  classes. 

3.  Dent  1 -6  has  been  selected  by  way  of  review  of  the  historical 
section  studied  in  Exodus  and  Numbers. 

4.  In  the  District  course  for  women’s  classes  Ex.  32-35  have  been 
selected  because  these  important  chapters  have  been  omitted  elsewhere. 
In  the  men’s  classes  a  complete  study  of  Exodus  is  suggested,  while  in  the 
women’s  classes  only  certain  chapters  are  selected. 

5.  It  Is  not  supposed  that  any  course  can  be  followed  strictly  ; 
teachers  will  not  always  be  prepared  on  the  course  as  it  stands  and  they 
will  want  to  substitute  preferred  subjects.  But  if  any  station  will  make  a 
constant  effort  to  follow  any  systematic  course,  the  student  will  be  greatly 
helped  and  guided  In  his  study  without  knowing  it.  Any  course  decided 
on  will  serve  as  a  working  basis. 

6.  Some  may  desire  that  the  course  in  the  Gospels  in  the  station 
class  be  a  detailed  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.”  But  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  attempt  this  until  we  get  into  the  Bible  Institute. 

If  the  Editor  of  the  Field  consents  it  would  seem  desirable  to  let  this 
article  be  anonymous,  so  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  think  of  the  subject 
matter  only.  If  a  number  will  send  criticisms,  suggestions,  substitutions, 
results  of  their  own  experience,  etc.,  addressed  to  £5The  Korea  Mission  Field 
Bible  Study  Courses,”  the  writer  will  be  glad  to  review  the  replies  in  a 
future  Issue  of  the  K.M.F.  If  entirely  new  courses  on  different  principles 
are  to  be  suggested,  they  would  better  be  sent  to  the  K.M.F.  direct  for 
publication:  a  little  time  and  attention  given  to  this  important  subject, 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to 
all  our  missionaries  who  have  more  or  less  teaching  to  do  In  Bible  classes. 

Principles  00  which  to  work  are  more  important  than  the  selections 
made  for  study  ;  correlation,  progress,  chronological  order,  a  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  a  study  of  choice  passages  of 
poetry  and  prophecy,  and  emphasis  on  important  historical  characters  are 
some  of  the  principles  the  author  had  In  mind  in  making  out  the  above 
course.  Exceptions  may  be  pointed  out  where  certain  principles  laid 
down  have  been  violated  but  In  the  main  they  have  been  followed.  May 
we  hope  for  a  fairly  full  discussion  and  if  all  are  agreed  may  it  be  along 
the  two  lines  suggested.-—  (a)  fundamental  principles  and  (b)  the  course 
that  best  fits  the  principles.  . 
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introductory  note. 

The  Kyeng  Sang  Evangelistic  Conference  was  inspired  by  a  desire 
for  a  betterSrltanding  of  the  needs  of  our  fields  and  by  a  desire  for 
^ser  utbnof  ail  workers  in  regard  to  methods  and  ideals  incur  en¬ 
deavor  to  evangelize  the  district  in  the  quickest  and  oest  way.  rresfertery 
was  to  meet  in  Taiku  July  ist  so  the  three  days  previous  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  social 
educational  and  spiritual  feast.  A  Committee  arranged  a  program  of 
papers  on  a  variety  of  topics,  not  expecting  tne  papers  to  teach,  so  mu-h 
asPto  suggest,  problems  and  possible  solutions  for  discussion.  Some 
very  profitable  papers  were  presented  but  for  most  of  us  tne  highest  value 
of  the^ Conference  probably  came  from  the  free  discussion,  and  the  personal 
touch  and  better  acquaintance  with  the  frienas  from  the  various  stajons 
of  the  two  missions  working  in  this  Province.  Whether  we  learned 
much  in  detail  or  not  at  the  Conference,  two  benefits  we  all  got  We 
decided  on  a  number  of  new  ideals  and  found  new  courage  to  strive  to 
attain  them.  The  Conference  was  so  profitable  to  all,  that  a  permanent 
Committee  was  created  to  provide  for  future  meetings.  As  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Conference  discussions  the  Committee  drew  up  a  list  ot  item  s 
pertaining  to  Evangelistic  Campaigns,  Classes,  Sunday  Schools,  -elf- 
support  and  the  like  and  reports  on  the  same  are  to  be  made  at  the 
ig, 5  Spring  Conference  as  to  progress  made,  so  that  by  comparison  we 
can  obtain  mutual  stimulant  and  restraint. 


W  W  AIR. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 

A.  G.  WELBON. 

This  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  has  until  the  last  few 
months  occupied  very  little  of  my  time  or  attention.  I  have  thoroughly 
believed  in  it  and,  until  I  began  to  look  into  the  facts  thought  our  people 
were  making  commendable  progress.  The  more  I  have  looked  into  the 
subject  however,  the  more  startling  do  the  facts  appear.  There  has  not 
been  time  to  go  into  it  at  ail  thoroughly  and  the  few  facts  and  conclu¬ 
sions  in  this  paper  are  intended  to  be  only  starters  in  our  discussion  and 
further  study  of  this  subject. 

Self-support  is  one  of  the  three  fundamentals  set  up  as  the  standard 
of  church  efficiency.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  for  what 
glory  would  there  be  in  propagating  a  non  self-supporting  church  ?  About 
as  much  as  in  paupers,  weaklings,  parasites  and  so  forth,  propagating 
their  kind.  Their  glory  would  be  their  shame.  So  also  with  self- 
government.  As  long  as  the  church  is  under  the  parental  roof  of  its 
foreign  paid  propagators  and  instructors  it  can  never,  rightly,  be  said  to 
be  self-governing. 
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One  of  the  first  things*  therefore,  that  we  must  have  impressed  on 
our  minds  as  under-shepherds  In  the  developing  of  a  live,  strong,  healthy 
church,  is  the  great  importance  of  this  subject.  I  know  we  all  believe  in 
self-support,  but  how  much  are  we  working  at  it  ?  How  much  time  and 
thought  does  it  occupy  in  our  study  and  teaching?  How  often  do  we 
bring  the  matter  before  our  Koreans  and  point  out  the  danger  of  using 
foreign  funds  ?  Are  we  not  very  much  inclined  to  relegate  to  the  future 
this  very  important  part  of  our  work,  largely  because  it  is  easier  to  get 
money  from  our  foreign  constituencies  than  from  our  native?  If  such  is 
the  case,  we  have  become  infected  by  the  deadly  miasma  of  our  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  have  already  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  of 
Indolence,  in  the  dungeon  of  which  our  Korean  brethren  are  confined. 
We  have  entered  not  to  release  them,  but  to  become  fellow  inmates.  Or, 
perhaps,  we  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  another  more  commendable 
attribute  of  our  natures.  We  are  greatly  inclined  to  look  with  pity  on 
the  great  poverty  of  this  people  so  that  we  do  not  at  ail,  or  only  Half¬ 
heartedly,  urge  on  them  the  principles  of  self-support.  If  so,  we  are  like 
the  Korean  grandmother  who  thinks  so  much  of  her  first  grandson  that 
she  carries  him  around  on  her  back  so  long,  that  the  child  never  learns  to 
walk,  and  getting  so  little  of  the  exercise  that  his  physical  nature  craves, 
finally  pines  away  and  dies. 

We  are  not  to  do  things  simply  because  they  are  the  easiest  Nei¬ 
ther  are  we  to  let  our  pity  control  our  judgment  Such  things  will  make 
ourselves  and  our  people  weaklings  and  quitters.  Following  such  lines 
have  brought  our  Korean  brethren  to  their  present  deplorable  mud  hut 
physical  existence. 

Following  such  lines  in  our  spiritual  teaching  will,  just  as  sure  as 
God's  word  Is  true,  bring  this  people  to  like  spiritual  conditions. 

What  this  people  needs  is  just  this  principle  of  self-support.  It  is 
the  key  which  will  unlock  the  disgraceful  dungeon  of  Castle  Indolence. 
Without  it  they  will  never  leave  the  castle.  Let  us  consider  how  this 
people  came  to  be  in  such  a  condition.  The  deep  reason  is  as  old  as  the 
race.  Our  first  parents  were  given  enough  to  do  and  to  have,  but,  like 
many  of  their  posterity,  they  went  off  on  a  sight  seeing  expedition  with 
the  evident  intention  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  easily  feh  a 
victim  to  the  tempter,  who  Is  always  looking  for  just  such  people.  Then 
too,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  among  whom  we  work  are,  and 
have  been  for  many  generations,  a  peculiarly  servile  class.  They  like  to 
have,  and  most  of  them  do  have,  someone  on  whom  they  may  lean  and 
to  whom  they  may  go  for  financial  help  in  every  time  of  need.  They 
have  been  helped  and  helped  until  they  have  lost  the  power  of  •cook¬ 
ing  ahead  and  planning  for  any  emergency  or  any  regular  work  such 
as  self-support  demands.  They  can  give,  on  the  spur  of  the^  moment, 
after  listening  to  an  appeal  and  be  generous  to  a  fault.  Their  giving, 

like  their  living,  shows  no  plan,  thought  or  effort.  They  like  special 

collections,  and  if  pressed  and  permitted,  would  give  everything  m 
sight  But  self-support  is  more  than  giving,  it  involves  the  power  as 

well  as  the  willingness  to  give.  Therefore,  before  this  work  can  be 
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put  on  any  sort  of  a  permanent  basis,  the  long^  standing  ^est 

character  of  this  people  must  be  changed.  To  die  *r‘“  ‘  er  Qf 

way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  take  advantage  oft  e  P  ,  , 

anew  affection"  in  their  lives,  and  their  great :fe.  h  »  God  *  Won!  and 
preach  and  teach  strongly,  systematic,  individual  giving-  SMwpptft 
will  not  only  change  their  giving  but,  what  is  more,  it  WI‘l  >“re“S.e 
fold  their  every  effort,  so  that  they  will  be  bet.ei  pre  >  P‘  ‘ 
and  students  of  God's  Word.  _  It  is  really  surprising  the  nurpber _ogays 
and  means  they  have  of  raising  money  for  the  .Lord  s  wo  ,  S 

largely  their  old  customs  and  not  coming  out  into  the  Scr.ptural  w  / 
and  making  it  their  business  to  give  regularly  and  proportionately. 

Let  us  look  for  the  moment  at  the  power  of  proportionate,  sys.em- 
atic,  individual  giving.  For  a  concrete  subject,  let_  us  take  tne  laiku 
field,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  the  best  giver  in  south  Korea. 
Supposing  the  ic.ooo  odd  adherents  in  this  field  could  be  led  -o  give 
systematically  for  300  days  in  the  year,  thus  excepting  52  Sundays  and 
in  holidays,  the  small  sum  of  1/10  of  the  price  of  a  very  poor  Korean 
meal  each  time  they  ate,  what  would  be  the  result?  The  cost  of  an 
ordinary  meal  in  this  city  is  10  and  12  sen  and  in  some  o,  the  country 
districts  of  this  territory  it  is  as  much,  but  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  go 
above  the  cost  to  the  ordinary  member,  let  us  take  the  lower  amount  and 
cut  it  in  half ;  then  remember  we  may  also  double  the  resuit  witnout 
increasing  the  small  gift  very  much.  5  sen  a  meal  is  25  cash,  and  one 
tenth  is  the  smallest  Japanese  coin  in  circulation  in  Korea.  Let  each 
one  of  these  10,000  lay  by  each  meal  even  this  small  amount,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  leaving  out  6;  days,  we  would  have  4.5.000  yen,  or 
more  than  33.000  yen,  above  what  was  given  according  to  last  year's 
printed  report.  Double  it,  and  you  would  have  an  amount  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  times  what  this  district  gave  to  all  objects  contributed 


to  by  the  church. 

Now  when  you  take  into  consideration  that  outside  the  rood  pri  .e 
there  is  clothing,  house  furnishing,  doctor's  bills,  taxes,  etc.,  these  people 
are  not  giving  more  than  1/100  of  their  income,  even  counting  the  vast 
majority  of  them  to  be  the  very  poorest. 

The  increasing  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  however,  is  the  small¬ 
est  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  self-support.  Self-support  and  tithing 
are  in  essence  one  and  the  same,  for  we  can  not  have  self-support  without 
tithing,  and  tithing  will  give  self-support.  Self-support  and  tithing  not 
only  furnish  the  church  with  all  needed  revenues,  but  also,  in  a  special 
way,  enlarge  the  power  of  giving  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio.  It  sanctifies 
and  consecrates  all  that  one  has  to  God's  service.  Giving  then  becomes 
just  as  much  an  act  of  worship  as  praying  or  preaching.  It  not  only 
sanctifies  and  consecrates  the  means  one  has,  but  also  the  time  and  talents, 
so  that  one  is  bound  to  put  zeal  and  fervor  into  all  that  he  does  or  plans 
to  do  in  material  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  It  regards  indolence,  shift¬ 
lessness,  shabby  work,  as  sins,  which,  if  unrepented  of,  bring  their  inevit¬ 
able  penalty,  mud  hut  existence.  It  keeps  one  from  spending  his  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  his  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not. 
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Our  Christian  Koreans  are 'already  beginning  to  spend  more  on  foreign 
nick  nacks,  toys,  useless  things,  than  in  their  church  work.  The  failure 
on  the  part  of  Christendom  to  give  heed  to  this  part  of  God’s  plain  teach- 
log  has  developed  that  hydra  headed  monster  which  is  to-day  consuming 
the  larger  half  of  the  world’s  wealth,  viz.,  tobacco,  the  saloon,  the 
brothel,  vicious  amusements,  etc.  These  people  to  whom  we  have  been 
sent  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  are  looking  to  us  as  their  spiritual 
leaders  .to  guide  them  aright.  The  inevitable  coming  in  of  Western 
civilization  and  material  development  will  be  made  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

If  the  a‘  almighty  dollar  ”  is  consecrated  to  Him  who  gave  it  and  put  to 
right  uses,  it  may  be,  must  be,  an  effective  means  by  which  this  people 
shall  be  brought  out  from  their  present  most  deplorable  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  condition.  It  must,  however,  be  earned,  saved,  and 
used  by  these  people.  #  It  must  not  come  from  the  outside.  The  wealthy 
church  at  home  may  build  great  universities,  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools,  churches,  even  residences,  for  this  people,  and  by  so  doing  put 
them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  in  now.  But  by  following  out 
these  principles  of  self-support  these  people  will,  with  their  own  God- 
given  hands  and  brains,  do  all  these  things  for  themselves  and  be  made 
into  a  clean,  vigorous,  and  virtuous  people  through  the  doing  of 
them. 

We  must  set  our  faces  like  a  hint  against  this  great  inrush  of  foreign 
funds  which  Is  threatening  to  still  further  pauperise  a  pauper  people.  We 
must  inspire  this  people  to  carry  as  much  of  this  burden  as  they  possi¬ 
bly  can.  The  carrying  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  strength 
and  growth.  Nothing  can  take  its  place  any  mdre  than  my  watching 
you  in  your  vigorous  exercise  will  make  me  an  athlete.  When  the 
children  of  Israel  came  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  they  each  carried 
a  load  of  precious  things  which  was  a  part-payment  for  their  years  of 
unrequited  toil,  and  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.  Among  all  the  records 
of  their  murmurings  there  is  no  record  that  they  ever  complained  that 
this  load  was  too  heavy.  It  represented  the  precious  things  of  Egypt, 
a  part  of  which  at  least,  was  later  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Let  us  give  this  people  a  vision  of  the  Promised  Land  which  awaits  them 
right  here  In  their  own  country.  Let  us  get  them  to  see  what  a  glorious 
future  lies  before  them  In  the  coming  out  of  this  house  of  bondage,  and 
in  the  building  up  of  all  these  Institutions  which  are  for  the  betterment 
of  the  race,  with  their  own  hands  and  brains :  get  them  to  dignify  all 
labor  :  get  them  to  see  that  labor  and  the  means  derived  from  it,  the 
daily  round  the  common  task,  may  all  be  rendered  into  most  acceptable 
worship  to  Him  who  has  worked  hitherto,  and  still  works.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  they  be  fitted  to  render  that  more  perfect  and  .acceptable 
service  in  the  greater  and  more  glorious  future  beyond.  We  need  to 
preach  quite  as  often  from  the  text  14  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do 
all  thy  work”  as  from  the  text,  4 4  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy.”  Just  so  sure  as  we  do  not  lead  this  people  out  into  a  higher 
plane  of  physical  living,  still  keeping  the  bright  visions  of  their  glorious 
possibilities  before  them,  just  so  sure  will  they  fall  under  the  growing 
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temptations  and  attractions  of  a  worldly  life  which  will  appeal  most 

strongly  to  their  indolent  natures.  precious  promises  and 

If  we  can  get  them  to  step  out  P  P  .J  He  w;,j  not 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  KOREAN  SABBATH 
SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 


F.  J.  L.  MACRAE, 


It  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  injustice  to  a  large  number  of 
earnest  Christians  to  say  that  the  church  was  not  doing  her  duty  to  the 
children,  but  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  should  be  wrong  if  we  were  to 
say  that  the  church  was  adequately  meeting  the  problem  of  the  Cnnstian 
training  of  the  child. 

Now  I  know  it’s  quite  an  easy  thing  to  make  broad  general  state¬ 
ments  like  this,  of  a  negative  character,  but  It  is  not  so  easy  to  substantiate 
them.  However,  let  “us  see  the  problem  and  glance  rapidly  at  how  it  is 
being  met.  _  I  1  /  J 

First  of  all,  the  church  of  the  future  lies  with  the  children  of  to-day 
and  roughly  speaking  the  church  of  the  future  is  in  our  Sunday  School 
to-day. 

May  I  be  pardoned  a  personal  note.  I  worked  for  three  years  in 
Glasgow  in  the  worst  slum  district  of  that  great  city  as  missionary  of  a 
large  institutional  church  ;  I  met  hundreds  of  people  and  had  fellowship 
with  hundreds  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  other  missions.  I  can 
recall,  at  a  generous  average  only,  at  the  most,  about  five  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  who  came  to  Christ  without  having  heard  of  Him  first  at  home  or  in 
the  Sunday  School,  There  are  a  thousand,  perhaps  ten  thousand,  child¬ 
ren  in  that  city  ‘who  never  go  to  Sunday  School,  but  it  was  those  who 
had  early  training  to  whom  the  call  of  Christ’s  love  made  the  final  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal.  The  Sunday  School  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  recruiting 
ground  of  the  church. 

How  .is  the  church  realizing  this?  I  believe  about  ninety  percent  of 
the  church’s  members  at  home  have  come  from  Sunday  School  and  yet 
I  understand  it  is  computed  that  between  seventy  and  eighty'  percent  of 
Sunday  School  pupils  drift  away.  These  are  not  dead  figures- but  living 
ilities  and  indicate  that  the  Sunday  School  does  not  mean  to  the  ma- 
ity  of  its  scholars,  the  natural  door  of  entrance  to  the  church. 


Again,  the  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  is  inadequate,  I  ■  should 
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Committee  to  relieve  me  of  them*  but  after  discussion  they  have  ordered 
me  to  take  them  and  I  have  obeyed.  It  gives  me  76  churches. besides 
the  city  church,  and  my  7  weeks  teaching  at  the  Theological  Seminary. . 

I  shall  have  to  put  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  of  itinerating  into  this 
latest  recruit  which  has  been  given  me  and  carry  all  of  the  problems  of  it 
throughout  the  year  so  that  I  only  fail  to  the  extent  of  25  days  travel¬ 
ling,  of  carrying  the  full  burden  of  that  work. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  every  member  of  the  station  to  get 
out  into  the  country.  The  churches  desperately  need  it.  It  would  do 
us  all  good. 

At  any  rate  I  ask  the  Station  to  pray  for  the  work  more  than,  they 
ever  have  before  that  the  tide  may  begin  to  rise  soon,  and  this  spirit  of 
discouragement  be  driven  out.  If  the  .tide  does  not  turn  soon,  there  are 
plenty  of  rocks  ahead. 


CHURCH  SCHOOLS;  PRESENT  CONDITIONS 
AND  PROBLEMS. 


:  B.  W.  LYALL. 

1.  Our  Church  schools  may  he  divided  into  two  classes  (i) 
schools  which  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  Church.  These  ave 
been  called  into  existence  to  provide  Christian  education  for  the  chi.dren 
of  Christians  and  practically  all  the  schools  in  our  two  provinces  are  ot 
this  class.  (2)  Unfortunately  there  is  another  class  consisting,  1  believe, 
of  three  schools.  The  scholars  number  160,120  ana  100  respec  ive  y 
and,  therefore,  though  the  schools  are  few,  as  they  jcontain  a  large 
proportion  of  our  total  scholars  they  cannot  be  put  aside  lightly  as  of 
no  importance.  The  ideals  of  these  schools  are  entirely  different  f.om 
those  of  the  first  class.  They  exist  to  give  education  to  all  who  will 
come  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike.  In  all  these  P  ®ce  .  • 

earnest  Christian  men  at  the  head  of  things,  at  least 

Bible  is  in  the  curriculum.  The  argument  employed  foi  the  policy  ot 
these  schools  by  those  who  are  conducting  them  is,  the  scholais 
no? ai  Christians,  and  perhaps  they  may  not  all  become  such;  but 
anyway  they  learn  what  is  right,  and  they  get  to  be  sympathetic  with 
Christianity5'’  It  is  well  that  we  should  recognise  at  the  outset  th  s 
condition  and  the  fundamental  difference  between  these  two  educational 

idea!l  No  one  can  be  any  length  of  time  in  this  country  ^ 

ing  the  great  keenness  of  Koreans  for  education.  _  hro™  of  old  this  has 
bear  the  case :  but  the  attitude  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  old  back 
j  I  to  the  classics  "  but  a  great  desire  for  the  new  learning  which 

ssr  £ 

elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  such  like  performances. 
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temptations  and  attractions  of  a  worldly  life'  which  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  their  indolent  natures.  . 

If  we  can  get  them  to  step  out  upon  the  precious .  promises  and 
magnify  God's  word  and  “  Prove  Him  herewith  and  see  if  He  wii  not 
open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  out  such  a  blessing  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  to  receive  it/'  they  will  overflow  in  ever  increasing 
volume  till  this  whole  land  shall  be  dowered  with  “  the  biessing  of  God 
which  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow/’  and  the  Korean  church  will 
give  the  world  an  example  In  Biblical  giving  as  well  as  preaching, 
praying  and  the  study  of  God’s  Word. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  KOREAN  SABBATH 
SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

F.  J.  L.  MACRAE. 

It  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  injustice  to  a  large  number  of 
earnest  Christians  to  say  that  the  church  was  not  doing  her  duty  to  the 
children,  but  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  should  be  wrong  if  we  were  to 
say  that  the  church  'was  adequately  meeting  the  problem  of  the  Christian 
training  of  the  child. 

Nov/  I  know  it’s  quite  an  easy  thing  to  make  broad  general  state- 
menfs  like  this,  of  a  negative  character,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  substantiate 
them.  However,  let  lis  see  the  problem  and  glance  rapidly  at  how  it  Is 
being  met. 

First  of  all,  the  church  of  the  future  lies  with  the  children  of  to-day' 
and  roughly  speaking  the  church  of  the  future  is  in  our  Sunday  School 
to-day. 

May  I  be  pardoned  a  personal  note.  I  worked  for  three  years  in 
Glasgow  in  the  worst  slum  district  of  that  great  city  as  missionary  of  a 
large  institutional  church;  I  met  hundreds  of  people  and  had  fellowship 
with  hundreds  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  other  missions.  I  can 
recall,  at  a  generous  average  only,  at  the  most,  about  five  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  who  came  to  Christ  without  having  heard  of  Him  first  at  home  or  in 
the  Sunday  School.  There  are  a  thousand,  perhaps  ten  thousand,  child¬ 
ren  in  that  city  'who  never  go  to  Sunday  School,  but  it  was  those  who 
had  early  training  to  whom  the  call  of  Christ’s  love  made  the  final  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal.  The  Sunday  School  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  recruiting 
ground  of  the  church. 

How  .is  the  church  realizing  ibis?  I  believe  about  ninety  percent  of 
the  church’s  members  at  home  have  come  from  Sunday  School  and  yet 
I  understand  it  is  computed  that  between  seventy  and  eighty  percent  of 
Sunday  School  pupils  drift  away.  These  are  not  dead  figures  but  living 
realities  and  indicate  that  the  Sunday  School  does  not  mean  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  scholars,  the  natural  door  of  entrance  to  the  church. 

Again,  the  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  is  inadequate.  T  should 
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'There  is  probably  something  worth  doing  in  this  line,  the  aim  being  that 
the  whole  school,  through  every  member,  should  be  a  positive  evange¬ 
listic  force  in  its  particular  locality. 

6.  Our  educational  system  has  to  be  cheap.  We  are  working 
amongst  a  poverty  greater  than  that  in  which  the  system  of  self-support 
has  been  so  successfully  worked  out.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to 
say  “conditions  are  different ;  it  is  impossible  for  Kyung  Sang  people  to 
carry  their  own  schools  ;  we  must  give  a  large  proportion  of  the  financial 
help  that  the  schools  need?”  I  should  be  loth  to  agree  to  this  as  a 
permanent  policy.  I  have  found  that  even  southern  Koreans  can  always 
get  money  for  what  they  really  want.  If  it  is  easier  to  get  it  from  a 
foreigner's  pocket  than  from  another  source  they  naturally  try  for  it 
there.  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  even  Hwang-hai-do  Christians 
do  not  regard  foreign  money  as  inherently  bad.  Their  trouble  is  that 
they  can’t  get  it.  We  shall  probably  find  many  occasions  when  it  will 
seem  to  us  after  due  consideration  absolutely  necessary  to  step  in  and  get 
underneath  certain  schools  to  save  them  from  ruin ;  but  we  should  not 
get  into  the  way  of  regarding  this  as  the  rule.  The  only  way  to  self- 
support  that  I  can  see  is  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  those  who  want  to  carry  on  the  schools  and  also  among 
the.  teachers  in  them.  This  necessarily  implies  that  we  shall  seek  to 
raise  up  with  all  speed  a  supply  of  Kyung  Sang  teachers,  at  the  same 
time  having  faith  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  missionary  spirited 
men  £&&  women  in  the  North  who  will  be  willing  to  come  to  our  poorer, 
less  well-equipped  schools  and  work  for  small  salaries  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel.  Have  we  who  are  missionaries  no  right  to  expect 
such  things  ? 

7.  A  very  pressing  problem  is  the  question  of  what  is  to  become 
of  the  product  of  our  church  boys’  schools.  Obviously  the  brightest  of 
them  can  find  a  life  work  as  teachers,  pastors  and  doctors.  Official 
service  being  practically  closed  to  those  who  would  remain  Christians 
the  question  arises  what  is  to  become  of  the  rank  and  file.  A  little 
reflection  will  probably  bring  one  to  the  decision  that  a  great  need  in 
Korea  to-day  is  for  the  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  work  with  his  hands, 
but  whose  hands  are  working  in  co-ordination  with  his  brains.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  majority  of  our  boys  are  to  be  manual  workers,  the  education 
given  in  our  schools,  while  being  humanizing,  should  not  be  enervating, 
or  at  least  should  not  result  in  the  production  of  a  type  of  scholar  who 
is  afraid  to  soil  his  hands  with  honest  paddy  field  mud. 

8.  Another  important  matter  is  the  relation  of  our  schools  to  the 
government.  We  have  lately  learned  from  a  high  official  source  that  we 
are  only  being  allowed  to  act  as  a  stop-gap  in  the  educational  system 
and  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  separation  of  education  and  religion 
will  be  enforced.  With  regard  to  this  situation  the  practical  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  make  these  schools  as  good  as  possible  so  that  they  may  by 
their  excellence  win  the  respect  of  the  authorities  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible  without  compromise  of  vital  principle,  friction 
with  local  officials. 
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3.  In  view  of  the  great  suddenness  with  which  “the  waters  of  the 

river,  strong  and  many/5  have  been  brought  upon  this  peop  e,  1  is°  o 
wonder  if  the  general  conditions  of  the  country  are  m  some  contusion. 
Educationally  we  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  to  De  up 
to  the  neck”  in  them.  The  new  conditions  have  created  the  iSl J" 
schools  with  the  new  curricula,  but  how  ss  the  need  to  be  met?  where 
are  the  teachers  competent  to  teach  the  scholars.  We  in  ^  e  sou  1 , 
where  mission  work  is  so  new  are  in  a  desperate  plight^  m  this  matter. 
It  is  but  natural  that  the  most  competent  teachers  should  remain  near 
their  homes  which  are  mostly  a  long  .way  to  the  north  of  us,  and  the 
less  competent  and,  in  some  cases,  possibly  the  less  worthy,  should  be 
more  likely  to  come  to  us.  Just  how  successful  the  Government  is  in 
securing  competence  in  its  Common  School  teachers  I  don  t  know.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out  the  other  private  schools  are  worse  off  than  we 
are.  But  however  we  may  compare  with  our  neighbours,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  do  not  measure  up  to  what  our  ideals  ought  to  be  as 
to  the  pedagogical  standards  of  our  schools.  _  _  _ 

4.  The  inexperience  of  our  people  of  modern  conditions  results  m 
a  fundamental  ignorance  of  what  a  school  really  is.  We  all  recognise 
that  a  school  is  a  training  ground  of  character  rather  than  a  place  in 
which  facts  are  absorbed  and  that  the  watchword  of  a  true  school,  whe¬ 
ther  Christian  or  pagan,  is  subordination.  Young  Korea,  at  least  young- 
male  Korea,  knows  not  this  idea.  Even  under  the  old  regime  he  was 
accustomed  to  dominate  the  domestic  situation.  Now  that  he  knows 
more  than  his  parents  along  the  lines  of  Western  learning  his  sense  of  self- 
importance  has  swelled  to  greater  proportions  than  before.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  there  is  the  continual  possibility  of  really  serious  trouble 
within  the  school  owing  to  the  susceptibities  of  some  impudent  urchin 
having  been  outraged  by  a  legitimate  rebuke  from  constituted  authority. 
This  possibility  of  trouble  leads  to  weak  discipline  being  kept  by  teachers 
who  do  not  feel  in  a  strong  position  in  relation  to  their  pupils. 

5.  The  old  education  with  all  its  deficiencies  turned  out  men  who 
came  up  to  a  certain  standard.  It  may  be  said  that  it  made  manners. 
While  in  many  respects  these  manners  were  outward  show,  yet  there 
was  in  them  a  certain  amount  of  thought  for  the  concerns  of  others 
which  made  the  old  standards,  as  far  as  they  went,  consistent  with  the 
Christian  ethic.  The  great  danger  of  present  day  non-Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  production  of  a  type  of  scholar  who  lacks  the  old  standards 
and  the  new  alike,  without  either  manners  or  morals,  in  fact.  V/e  are 
not  without  this  danger  in  our  Christian  schools.  There  is  only  one 
possible  way  of  salvation  and  that  is  the  presentation  of  the  living  Christ 
in  every  part  of  the  school  activity.  Of  course  efficient  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  one  of  the  principal  ways  of  doing  this  ;  but  there 
are  others  without  which  Scripture  teaching  will  be  useless.  One  is  the 
force  of  the  example  of  the  teacher.  Another  is  all  around  efficiency  and 
discipline  in  the  school.  Although  I  have  no  special  experience  of  or¬ 
ganizing  scholars  into  Christian  workers’  bands,  in  this  country,  I  know 
something  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Christian  union  in  schools  at  home. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH 
AT  HAIJU. 

JANE  BARLOW. 


For  some  years  the  Christians  at  Haiju  had  looked  forward  with 
longing  to  the  time  when  they  should  worship  in  a  building  adequate  to 
their  requirements,  and  great  was  their  joy  when  they  first  gathered  m  the 
new  church,  in  October  last,  for  the  Sunday  services.  To  thus  meet  for 
worship  before  the  formal  dedication ,  was  rendered  a  necessity  by  the 
fact  that  the  old  native  building  had  almost  collapsed  during  the  severe 
storm  in  September,  and  was  not  considered  safe  !  So  the  new  church 
was  only  ready  just  in  tlme—and  could  the  friends  from  other  places  only 
have  seen  the  pitiable  appearance  of  the  old  cnurch,  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  new  one  I  may  say 
here  that  it  has  been  partly  taken  down,  and  a  portion  of  it  made  into 
two  smaller  rooms,  which  are  most  useful  for  various  purposes.  ^  The 
new  church,  though  large,  as  it  needs  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  people,  is  just  as  plain  as  it  can  be,  and  it  is  touching  to  see  ^how 
perfectly  satisfied  the  people  are  with  it,  and  how  full  of  thanksgiving 
that  their  long  cherished  hope  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  first 
service  (mentioned  above)  was  followed  by  a  week  of  prayer,  during 
which  there  was  a  special  visiting  campaign  amongst  the  'unbelievers,  who 
were  invited  to  the  evening  services.  ' " 1 

On  Sunday,  December  6th,  the  dedication  service  was  held  when 
the  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  day  was  singularly  well-chosen,  for  the  large  central  Bible  class 
(men  and  women)  had  commenced  two  days  before,  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  preachers,  leaders  and  others,  were  in  from  the  country. 

The  Vice-Governor  and  other  officials  were  present  at  the  service. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Bishop  Karris,  Rev.  F.  H.  Smith, 
Rev.  S.  A.  Beck,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Moose  of  Seoul— and  everyone  regretted 
very  much  that  Rev.  C.  B.  Morris,  District  Superintendent,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  absent  through  illness.  Many  prayers  were  offered  on  his 
behalf,  for  no  one  had  taken  a  more  whole  hearted  interest  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  nor  worked  harder  for  its  completion.  Rev.  J.  R.  Moose 
preached— Bishop  Harris  gave  an  address,  (interpreted  by  Pastor  Hyeun 
Soon  of  Seoul)  and  made  the  formal  dedication.  Rev.  F.  H.  Smith  spoke 
briefly  in  Japanese,  as  there  were  several  Japanese  present,  and  sang  a 
solo. 


It  was  altogether  a  memorable  day,  and  our  hearts  were  full  of 
praise  when  it  was  announced  that  the  church  was  free  of  debt— ‘ail  the 
money  having  been  already  given  or  promised. 

For  the  class  we  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Moose, 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  Mission,  who  taught  in  the  men’s  section— also 
of  Miss  McCune,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  Chairyung,  in  the  womens’ 
section.  Mr.  Morris  sent  as  his  representative,  Thim  Moksa  of  the 
CMnnampo  Church,  who  rendered  excellent  service.  The  subjects 
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These  Statistical  Tables  were  prepared  largely  in  1913,  the  work  of  gathering  material  covering  a  period  of  several  months.  The  primary 
object  was  to  secure  information  that  might  enable  our  Mission  (Southern  Methodist)  to  adopt  more  effective  and  satisfactory  policies  of  work.  Questions 
had  been  raised  by  members  of  the  Mission  as  to  the  wisdom  of  certain  recognized  practices  ;  and  this  led  to  the  calling  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Mission 
in  Songdo,  March  1913.  These  questions  and  others  were  discussed  at  that  meeting,  and  a  Commission  on  Policy  was  appointed  to  go  into  these 
matters  more  thoroughly.  This  Commission  made  investigations  as  carefully  as  possible,  and,  after  several  days  of  deliberation,  prepared  a  report  which 

was  amended  and  adopted  by  the  Mission  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  September  1913, 

Members  of  other  Missions  have  seen  these  tables  and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them  in  permanent  form.  At  the  recent  Annual 

Meeting  in  Wonsan  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  that  these  tables  be  prepared  for  publication  and  use  by  our  own  Mission ;  but  there  is  no  disposition  to 

withhold  any  information  that  might  be  of  value  to  others.  Bo  they  are  being  printed. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  statistics  are  absolutely  correct.  In  many  cases  information  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  some  particulars  the 

figures  must  be  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  only  estimates.  But  the  figures  axe  nearly  enough  accurate  to  be  trusted  in  making 

comparisons  and  noting  the  progress  of  the  work. 

I  with  to  offer  my  thanks  to  all  who  furnished  information  or  in  any  other  way  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  tables.  They  are  sent 
out  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  real  value  in  the  shaping  of  wise  policies  for  our  Mission  work  in  Korea. 


Songdo,  Nov.  5,  1914. 


F.  K.  GAMBLE. 
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Distribution  of  Missionaries, 
1914 


Evanoelistic 

Educational 

Medical 

Unclassified 

Tot 

All 

MISSION 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

Pei-  Cent. 

No. 

Per  Gent. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

/Men  . . 

American  Presbyterian,  North  ..x  Single  Women. 

(Total  ............ 

33 

13 

46 

59.0  % 

59.1  °/o 
59.0  # 

11 

5 

16 

19.6  °/o 

22.7  % 
20.5  °/o 

ii 

3 

14 

19.6  % 

13.6  % 
17.9  °/o 

1 

1 

2 

1.8  ^ 

4.6  °/o 

2.6  % 

56 

22 

78 

100.  ;0 

100.  % 

100.  % 

/Men  ............ 

American  Presbyterian,  South  ..x  Single  Women. 

(Total . . 

20 

13 

33 

66.7  °/o 
65.0  % 

66.0  °/o 

4 

8 

7 

13.3  % 
15.0  o/0 

14.0  °/o 

5 

4 

9 

16.7  °/o 

20.0  °/o 

18  0  % 

1 

1 

3.3  °/o 

2.0  °/o 

30 

20 

50 

100.  °/o 

100.  °/o 

100.  % 

/Men  . . . 

Canadian  Presbyterian  . . . /Single  Women. 

(Total  . . . 

8 

5 

13 

80.0  -/a 

50.0  °/o 
65.0  ”/o 

3 

3 

30.0  •>/, 
15.0  % 

2 

2 

4 

20.0  ^ 
20.0  % 

20.0  »/o 

— 

1 Q  ■  1 

10 

10 

20 

100.  % 

100.  °/o 

100.  °/o 

/Men  ............ 

Australian  Presbyterian  ............  < Single  W omen. 

(Total  ............ 

10 

6 

16 

76.9  «/„ 
54.5  °/o 
66.7  o/0 

1 

4 

5 

7.7  ^ 

36.4  y0 

20.8  °/o 

2 

1 

3 

15.4  °/o 

9.1  °/o 

12.5  % 

— 

— 

13 

11 

24 

100.  % 

100.  o/o 

100.  °/o 

/Men  . . ...: 

Methodist  Episcopal  . . ./Single  Women 

(Total  . . . 

15 

11 

26 

60.0  ^ 

44.0  «/o 
52.0  % 

4 

9 

13 

16.0  ^ 

36.0  °/o 
20.0  °/0 

5 

5 

10 

20.0  o/o 

20.0  % 
20.0  % 

1 

1 

4.0  »/o 

2.0  % 

25 

25 

50 

100.  °/o 

100.  % 

100.  % 

/Men  . . . 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South  . . /Single  Women 

(Total  ........... 

12 

11 

23 

63.2  % 

50.0  % 
56.1  % 

3 

10 

13 

15.8  % 
45.5  % 
31.7  % 

3 

1 

4 

15.8  °/o 

4.5 

9.8  °/o 

1 

1 

5.2  °/B 

2.4  % 

19 

22 

41 

100.  % 
100.  % 

100.  °/„ 

/Men  ........... 

Grand  Total  and  General  Aver-L^^  Women 
■  (Total  . . . 

98 

58 

157 

64.1  % 

53.6  °/o 

59.7  % 

23 

34 

57 

15.0  % 

30.9  % 

21.7  % 

28  18.3  "/a 

16  14.6  "/o 

44  16.7  ^ 

4 

1 

5 

2.6  "/a 

.9  % 
1.9  °/0 

153 

110 

263 

100.  o/o 
100.  o/o 

1  100.  o/0 

Foreign  Money  Used  1912-13 


Southern  Methodist  Financial  Scheme 


American 

Presbyterian, 

North 

American 

Presbyterian, 

South 

Canadian 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Episcopal 

Methodist 

Episcopal, 

South 

Total  and 
Averages 

Amount 

Per  Gent. 

Amount  . 

?er  Cent. 

Amount  . 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

3er  Cent. 

Amount  1 

’er  Cent. 

Amount  I 

er  Gent. 

/General  Board... 

71,463. 

48.2  °/a 

23,987. 

39.4  94 

9,859. 

60.8  94 

32,984. 

47.7  94 

32,675. 

46.8  94 

170,968. 

46.9  °/0 

Evangelistic . . . 

../Woman's  Work. 

11,743. 

52.7  % 

7,664. 

41.2  94 

2,179. 

41.9  94 

12,115. 

30.7  94 

13,358. 

30.8  94 

47,059. 

36.5  94 

{  Total  ......... 

83,206. 

48.8  94 

31,651. 

39.8  94 

12,038. 

56.2  94 

45,099. 

41.5  Yo 

46,033. 

40.7  94 

218,027. 

44.2  "/a  I 

/  General  Board . . . 

40,133. 

27.1  <>/<, 

11,296. 

18.6  94 

2,468. 

15.3  94 

17,820. 

25.8  94 

18,749. 

26.9  94 

90,466. 

24.9  94 

Educational  . . . 

..1  Woman’s  Work. 

9,635. 

43.2  °/o 

5,501. 

29.6  94 

1,608. 

30.9  94 

17,875. 

45.2  ?4 

28,297. 

60.7  94 

60,916. 

47.2  94 

1  Total  . . 

49,768. 

29.2  94 

16,797. 

21.1  94 

4,076. 

19.1  Yo 

35,895. 

32.8  94 

45,046. 

39.8  94 

151,382. 

30.7  94 

/General  Board... 

30,184. 

20.3  Yo 

14,745. 

24.2  94 

3,424. 

21.1  Yo 

13,547. 

19.6  94 

12,662. 

18.1  94 

74,562. 

20.5  94 

Medical...... . . 

/Woman’s  Work, 

— •  . 

— 

— 

1,268. 

24.3  94 

7,945. 

20.1  94 

— 

B  ■ 

9,213. 

7.2  94 

l  Total  . . 

30,184, 

17.7  94 

14,745. 

18.6  9 4 

4,692. 

21.9  94 

21,492. 

19.8  94 

12,662. 

18.1  94 

83,775. 

17.0  94 

/General  Board... 

6,451. 

4.4  94 

10,838. 

17.8  94 

450. 

2.8  94 

4,772. 

6.9  94 

5,693. 

8.2  94 

28,204. 

7.7  94 

Miscellaneous  ......... 

...1  Woman’s  Work 

910. 

4.1  Yo 

5,419. 

2S.2  94 

150. 

2.9  94 

1,590. 

4.0  94 

3;695. 

8.5  94 

11,764. 

9.1  94 

(  Total  ........ 

7,361. 

4.3  Y° 

16,257. 

20.5  94 

600, 

2.8  94 

6,362. 

5.9  94 

9,388. 

8.3  94 

39,968 

8.1  94 

/General  Board.. 

148,231. 

100.  Y» 

60,888. 

100.  94 

16,201. 

100.  94 

69,123. 

100.  94 

69,779 

100.  94 

364,200 

100.  94 

Total 

. . .  /  Woman’s  Work 

22,288. 

100.  o/o 

18,584. 

100.  94 

5,205 

100.  94 

39,525 

100.  94 

43,350 

100.  94 

128,952 

100.  94 

(  Total  ........ 

170,519. 

100.  ?4 

79,450. 

000.  94 

21,4(36 

100.  94 

. 

108,648 

100.  94 

j  113,129 

100.  94 

493,152 

100.  94 ' 

Foreign  Money  Used  1912-13 


Northern  Presbyterian  Financial  Scheme 


American 

Presbyterian, 

North 

American 

Presbytebian, 

South 

Canadian 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Episcopal 

Methodist 

Episcopal, 

South 

Totals  and  j 
Averages 

Amount 

Per  Gent. 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

?er  Cent. 

55.9  »/o 

14.5  54 

9.8  »/o 

4.9  54 
1.6  o/o 

12.6  o/o 
.7  % 

Amount 

?er  Cent. 

Amount  ' 

?er  Cent. 

Amount  1 

5er  Cent. 

I.  Missionaries  on  the  Field  . . 

IX.  Missionaries  on  Furlough  . 

III.  Hew  Missionaries  . . . . .... 

IV.  Evangelistic. . . . .... 

V.  Educational........................ ......  j 

VI.  Medical  . . . . ......... 

VII.  Property  in  Use . 

VIII.  New  Property..... . . 

IX.  Mission  and  Station  Expenses  ...... 

80,911. 

13,000. 

475. 

9,442. 

8,621. 

4,996. 

2,304. 

43,928. 

6,842. 

47.5  °/o 
7.6  ?4 
.3  "/a 
5.5  54 
5.0  =/, 
2.9  & 
1.4  % 
25.8  «/o 
4.0  °/o 

38,525. 

900 

9,034. 

7,808. 

4,715. 

2,105. 

12.097. 

4,266. 

48.5  »/o 

1.1  ^ 
11.4  °/o 

9.8  54 

5.9  % 
2.7  54 

15.2  % 

5  4  °/o 

11,961. 

3,105. 

2,100. 

1,042. 

350. 

2,698. 

150. 

47,700. 

5,422. 

16,774. 

13,795. 

5.842. 

2,230. 

15,813. 

1,072. 

43.9  54 
5.0  o/o 

15.4  o/o 
12.7  54 
5.4  54 
2.0  o/o 
14.6  o/o 

1.0  o/o 

35,931. 

6,756. 

6,529. 

14,544. 

19,082. 

4,300. 

1,615. 

20,900. 

3,472. 

31.8  o/o 
6.0 

5.8  o/0 

12.8  o/0 

16.9  54 

3.8  o/o 
1.4  o/o 

18.5  o/o 
3.0  o/o 

215,028. 

25,178. 

7,904. 

52,899. 

51,406. 

20,895. 

8,604. 

95,436. 

15,802. 

43.6  o/o 

5.2  o/o 

1.5  % 

10.8  o/o 

10.2  54 

4.3  54 

1.8  54 

19.4  o/o 

3.2  54 

Total  . . . . - .  170,519. 

100.  54 

79,450. 

loo.  54 

21,406. 

100.  o/0 

108,648. 

100.  o/0 

113,129. 

100.  o/o 

493,152. 

100.  o/o 

IV.  Evangelistic . . . 

V.  Educational  . . . . . 

VI.  Medical  . . . . . 

VII.  Property  in  Use  . . . 

IX.  Mission  and  Station  Expenses  ...... 

9,442. 

8,621. 

4,998. 

2,304. 

6,842. 

29.2  % 
26.8  56 
15.5  % 

7.2  % 

21.3  °/o 

9,034. 

7,808. 

4,715. 

2,105. 

4.266. 

32.3  54 
28.0  54 
16.9  % 

7.5  54 

15.3  % 

3,105. 

2,100. 

1,042. 

350. 

150. 

46.0  ”/a 
31.1  o/0 
15.5  o/0 

5.2  o/0 

2.2  o/o 

16,774. 

13,795. 

5,842. 

2,230. 

1.072. 

42.3  54 

34.7  o/o 

14.7  o/o 

5.6  % 

2.7  % 

14,544. 

19,082. 

4,300. 

1,615. 

3,472. 

33.8  o/o 
44.4  o/o 
9.9  o/o 
3.8  o/o 

8.1  o/o 

100  o/o 

52,899. 

51,406. 

20,895. 

8,604. 

15,802. 

35.3  o/o 

34.4  o/o 
14.0  o/o 

5.1  o/„ 

10.6  o/o 

Total  . . 

32,205. 

100.  % 

27,928. 

100.  °/o 

6,747. 

100.  o/o 

39,713 

100.  o/o 

43,013 

149,606 

100.  54 

■ 

Amount  per  Missionary....... . . . 

„  Communicant  . . . . 

„  „  Adherent  . . . 

„  „  Capita  of  Population. . 

2,186.13 

4.32 

1.77 

.036 

1,389.00 

11.08 

5.20 

.028 

1,529.00 

9.21 

2.29 

.015 

2,217.29 

10.47 

2.29 

.036 

2,759.24 

16.51 

11.68 

.10 

1,942.54 

7.24 

2.66 

.037 

• 

Amount  per  Missionary . . . 

Communicant  . . 

„  „  Adherent  . . . . . 

„  „  Capita  of  Population........... 

412.76 

.69 

.30 

.007 

J 

1558.56 

3.58 

1.70 

.01 

337.35 

2.37 

.68 

.005 

794.26 

3.63 

.92 

.013 

1,049.10 

7. IS 
4.23 
.04 

625.96 

2.01 

.79 

01  1 

Church  Statistics,  1914 


Stations . . . . . . 

Counties  . . . . 

Population  . . . 

Communicants,  or  Baptized  Members  . .... 

Catechumens,  or  Probationers . -  -  — 

Total  Adherents  . . . . . . 

Churches,  or  Groups  . .... 

Church  Buildings  . . •■••• 

Adults  Baptized  This  Year  . . . . 

Net  Gain  This  Year — Total  Adherents  ......... 

Korean  Preachers — Ordained  . . . . . . 

Korean  Preachers — Unordained  .................. 

Bible  Colporteurs  . . . 

Bible  Women  . . . . . . . 

Total  Korean  Workers  . . . . 

Missionaries — Men  . . . . 

Missionaries — Single  Women  . . 

Population  per  Communicant  . . 

,,  ,,  Communicant  and  Catechumen  .. . 

„  „  Adherent . . . . . 

„  „  Church  . . . . 

„  „  Korean  Worker  . . . 

„  „  Missionary  . . . 

Communicants  per  Church  . . . . 

„  „  Korean  Worker. . . . 

„  „  Missionary  . . 

Communicants  &  Catechumens  per  Church... ...... 

Korean  Worker 


American 

Pbesbyter- 

IAN, 

North 


Adherents  per  Church  . . 

„  „  Korean  Worker 

„  „  Missionary  ..... 

Churches  per  Korean  Worker  .. 
„  „  Missionary  ........ 


Missionary 


9 

107 
4,785,000 

46,804 

19,264 

109,521 

1,007 

1,064 

5,900 

18,051 

77 

232 

69 

103 

481 

56 

22 

102 

73 

44 

4,752 

9,740 

61,346 

46 

96 

600 

65 

135 

847 

108 
224 

1,404 

2 

13 


American 

Presbyter¬ 

ian, 

South 


Canadian 

Presbyterian 


5 

63 

2,805,547 

7,792 

2,254 

18,375 

344 

311 

845 

628 

5 

36 

26 

11 

96 

30 

20 

360 

279 

171 

8,155 

28,224 

56,110 

22 

81 

156 

29 

104 

201 

48 

170 

327 


5 

23  J 

1,415,764 

2,846 

1,617 

9,880 

225 

123 

454 

I, 323 

5 

80 

34 

32 

118 

10 

10 

497 

317 

143 

6,292 

II, 998 
70,788 

12 

24 

142 

20 

38 

223 

44 

84 

494 

2 

11 


Australian 

Presbyterian 


5 

21 

1,160,000 

2,434 

1,623 

7,128 

155 

147 

335 

355 

2 

16 

10 

11 

39 

13 

11 

476 

286 

163 

7,484 

29,744 

48,333 

18 

62 

101 

26 

104 

169 

46 

183 

297 

4 

6 


THODIST 

ISCOPAL 

Methodist 

Episcopal, 

South 

Totals  and 
Averages 

6 

4 

36 

75 

30 

316i 

,000,000 

1,113,000 

14,279,311 

10,951 

5,988 

76,815 

9,828 

1,230 

35,816 

43,204 

10,171 

196,279 

550 

261 

2,542 

481 

199 

2,325 

1,246 

241 

9,021 

2,723 

997 

24,077 

35 

4 

128 

83 

57 

459 

50 

27 

216 

67 

41 

265 

240 

129 

1,103 

25 

19 

153 

25 

22 

110 

274 

186 

186 

144 

155 

127 

69 

109 

73 

5,454 

4,264 

5,617 

12,500 

8,628 

12,946 

60,000 

27,146 

54,294 

20 

23 

30 

46 

46 

69 

219 

146 

292 

37 

28 

44 

86 

56 

102 

415 

176 

428 

79 

39 

77 

180 

79 

178 

864 

251 

746 

2 

2 

2 

11 

6 

9 

Native  Contributions  for  Six  Years 


Mission. 

Year 

Church  and 
Congregation 
Expense 

Building  and 
Bepairing 
Churches 

Missions 

Education 

Other 

Objects 

Total 

Commum- 
cants  c 

Cora  muni- 
cants  and 
atechumeas 

Total  C 
Adherents 

C 

contribution 

ser  Commu¬ 
nicant 

Distribution  q 
>er  Commu¬ 
nicant  and 
Catechumen 

ontribution 

Adherent 

American  Presbyterian,  North  ...j 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 
191243 
191344 

45,552. 

72,210. 

54,773. 

41,882. 

58,094. 

61,458. 

33,188. 

38,902. 

38,048. 

44,504. 

44,045. 

41,820. 

4,515. 

5,112. 

6,932. 

5,620. 

10,401. 

9,495. 

72,458. 

98,726. 

53,083. 

34,040. 

35,831. 

43,895. 

5,279. 

2,032. 

11,232. 

6,838. 

6,675. 

8,764. 

161,000. 

212,982. 

162,018. 

132,884. 

158,658. 

163,230. 

25,057 

32,509 

36,074 

39,475 

42,913 

46,804 

48,955 

59,490 

62,022 

61,978 

81,354 

66,068 

96,674 

110,282 

108,470 

98,488 

92,612 

109,521 

6.42 

6.55 

4.49 

3.39 

3.72 

3.48 

3.29 

3.57 
2.61 
2.14 

2.58 
2.47 

1.67 

1.93 

1.49 

1.38 

1.71 

1.49 

American  Presbyterian,  South . j 

1908-09 

180940 

1910-11 

191142 

191243 

1913-14 

2,150. 

3,420. 

5,823. 

3,848. 

4,129. 

876. 

1,319. 

3,358. 

1,339. 

1,784. 

2,381. 

1,192. 

3,713. 

3,184. 
4.913. 
5', 261. 

1,115. 

389. 

2,351. 

13,246. 

11,720. 

10,597. 

9,174. 

14,825. 

16,010. 

4,448 

5,644 

7,154 

7,183 

8,125 

7,792 

8,542 

10,944 

11,771 

8,972 

10,677 

10,046 

12,547 

17,767 

18,760 

15,040 

14,747 

16,375 

2.93 

2.08 

1.48 

1.29 

1.82 

2.05 

1.55 

1.07 

.90 

1.02 

1.40 

1.59 

1.05 

.66 

.64 

.61 

1.00 

.98 

Canadian  Presbyterian  . j 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 
191041 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
191344 

1,073. 

2,556. 

1,702. 

2,019. 

7,747. 

5,548. 

7,180. 

1,989. 

1,503. 

3,545. 

3,447. 

5,008. 

6,132. 

4,973. 

4,145. 

6,998. 

5,621. 

6,811. 

2,087. 

255. 

1,061. 

11,714. 

11,624. 

13,321. 

10,217. 

18,155. 

14,244. 

1,141 

1,691 

2,211 

2,260 

2S883 

2,848 

2,249 

3,661 

4,961 

5,008 

4,691 

4,463 

5,594 

9,379 

11,842 

9,583 

8,399 

9,880 

10.30 

6.87 

6.02 

4.39 

6.77 

6.00 

5.21 

3.17 
2.79 
2.10 
3.87 

3.18 

2.10 

1.23 

1.15 
1.09  | 

2.16 
1.44 

Australian  Presbyterian  . j 

' 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 
191041 
191142 
191243 
191344 

1,522. 

1,079. 

1,639. 

955. 

1,157. 

1,288. 

731. 

1,043. 

519. 

3,938. 

2,927. 

3,158. 

202. 

7,471. 

6,988. 

7,147. 

8,206. 

6,756. 

1,007 

1,512 

1,792 

2,098 

2,434 

3,071 

4,537 

4,097 

3,691 

4,057 

7,030 

8,871 

7,189 

8,773 

7,128 

7.41 

4.62 

3.98 

2.96 

2.77 

2.43 

1.54 

1.88 

1.68 

1.66 

1.08 

.79 

.98 

.92 

.95 

Methodist  Episcopal  . . . \ 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
191142 
191243 
1913-14 

4,673. 

10,244. 

4,882. 

5,311. 

8,266. 

17,791. 

15,713. 

5,105. 

6,745. 

9,628. 

9,893. 

12,473. 

302. 

513. 

615. 

772. 

788. 

957. 

16,565. 

19,204. 

19,440. 

22,436. 

46,028. 

22,041. 

26,790. 

10,914. 

13,120. 

8,311. 

68,614. 

37,904. 

55,597. 

45,829. 

51,507. 

81.968. 

6,251 

8,590 

8,352 

10,373 

10,822 

10,951 

23,243 

24,724 

25,028 

25,718 

20,370 

20,779 

43,814 

47,181 

51,245 

47,267 

40,481 

43,204 

10.66 

5.75 
6.86 
4.42 

4.76 
6.68 

2.82 

1.53 

2.22 

1.78 

2.63 

2.98 

1.52 

.80 

1.08 

.80 

1.27 

1.43 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South  . l 

1908-09 

190940 

191041 

191142 

191243 

1913-14 

1,317. 

1,560. 

1,931. 

2,700. 

3,989. 

3,558. 

378. 

3,787. 

1,459. 

295. 

2,398. 

1,212. 

284. 

170. 

11. 

34. 

26. 

84. 

2,4S4. 

2,026. 

1,452. 

2,291. 

2,785. 

6,719. 

3,855. 

3,212. 

3,948. 

4,741. 

3,585. 

8,658. 

11,850. 

8,839. 

8,429. 

13,445. 

11,222. 

4,657 

6,017 

6,943 

7,112 

8,312 

5,998 

7,587 

9,809 

9,051 

8,597 

7,454 

7,228 

10,307 

13,621 

11,874 

9,888 

8,963 

10,281 

1.86 

1.97 

1.24 

1.22 

2.13 

1.87 

1.14 

1.21 

.95 

1.01 

1.80 

1.55 

.84 

.87 

.74 

.87 

1.61 

1.09 

Totals  . . . I 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
191142 
191243 
191344 

56,854. 

82,998. 

93,836. 

64,142. 

65,992. 

61,890. 

8,941. 

14,639. 

13,750. 

67,951. 

70,375. 

81,680. 

23,707. 

25,180. 

22,274. 

293,551. 

257,160. 

243,682. 

262,794. 

273,430. 

53,458 

62,246 

68,195 

72,953 

76,825 

111,699 

117,368 

114,370 

108,237 

112,641 

205,240 

208,861 

185,435 

171,975 

196,389 

5.49 

4.13 

3.13 
3.60 
3.56 

2.63 

2.19 

1.87 

2.43 

2.43 

1.80 

1.23 

1.15 

1.53 

1.39 

Inter-Station  Statistics,  1914 

Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  South 


Population  . 

Baptized  Members  . 

Probationers  . 

Total  Adherents . 

Churches,  or  Groups . 

Church  Buildings  . i . . . 

Adults  Baptized  This  Year . 

Net  Gain  This  Year-Total  Adherents . 

Missionaries— Evangelistic  . . 

„  Educational  . . . 

„  Medical  . 

„  Unclassified  . 

„  Total  . . . 

Korean  Preachers— Ordained . 

„  „  Unordnined  . 

Bible  Colporteurs  . . . 

Bible  Women . 

Total  Korean  Workers . . . . . 

Total  Native  Contributions . 

Primary  Schools— Number . . . 

„  ,,  Enrollment  . 

„  „  Teachers  . . . 

Population  per  Baptized  Member  . . . . 

„  „  Baptized  Member  and  Probationer  . . 

„  „  Adherent  . 

„  „  Church  . . 

„  ,,  Missionary  . . 

„  „  Evangelistic  Missionary  . 

„  j,  Korean  Worker . . . 

Bantized  Members  ner  Church  . . . . 

,  „*  Missionary  . . 

Si  „  Evangelistic  Missionary  . 

„  Korean  Worker . 

Baptized  Member  and  Probationers  per  Church . 

„  „  „  Missionary.... . 

„  „  »,  Evangelistic  Miss’y. 

n  „  „  Korean  Worker . 

Ad  herents  per  Church . . . . . 

„  „  Missionary  . . . 

Jf  „  Evangelistic  Missionary  . . . . . 

„  „  Korean  W orker  . . 

Churches  per  Missionary  . . . . . . . 

„  „  Evangelistic  Missionary  . . 

s,  „  Korean  Worker........ . 

Contribution  per  Baptized  Member  . . . . . 

„  „  Baptized  Member  and  Probationer. .......... 

ss  „  Adherent . . . . 


Seoul 

SoNGDO 

Choon  Chun 

WONSAN 

Number 

Per  Cent- 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

270,388 

24.3  % 

385,618 

32.9  % 

234,800 

21.1  % 

242,100 

21.7  % 

1,410 

23.5  % 

2,878 

48.1  % 

536 

8-9  % 

1,184 

19.5  % 

347 

28.2  % 

320 

28.0  % 

189 

15.4  % 

374 

30.4  % 

2,146 

21.1  % 

4,343 

42.7  % 

1,307 

12.8  % 

2,375 

23.4  % 

55 

21.1  % 

114 

43.7  % 

33 

12.8  % 

59 

22.8  % 

41 

20.6  % 

90 

45.2  % 

24 

12.1  % 

44 

22.1  % 

65 

27.0  % 

132 

54.8  % 

28 

11.6  % 

16 

6.6  % 

381 

886 

122 

* 

192 

Single 

Single 

Women 

Men 

Man  Women 

26.1  % 

4 

3 

30.5  % 

2 

3 

21.7  % 

8 

2 

23.7  % 

3 

3 

4 

30.8  % 

3 

3 

46.1  % 

_ 

1 

7.7  % 

— 

2 

15.4  % 

1 

— 

25.0  % 

1 

11 

50.0  % 

__ 

. — 

— 

1 

__ 

25.0  % 

_ 

1 

— 

100.0  % 

_ . 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

5 

7 

29.3  % 

7 

7 

34.1  % 

3 

3 

14.6  % 

4 

5 

22.0  % 

2 

50.0  % 

2 

50.0  % 

— 

— 

10 

17.5  % 

22 

38.6  % 

9 
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MR.  SWALLEN’8  REPORT 


During  the  past  year  the  health  of  myself  and 
family  has  been  good  and  my  efforts  in  the  work 
unbroken,  for  which  we  praise  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age  for  the  future,  knowing  that  “all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

COUNTRY  WORK 

From  September  to  December  my  time  has  been 
given  to  the  Y/estern  Circuit.  I  have  covered  the 
entire  field,  visiting  every  pastors’  charge  and 
each  church  in  all  of  the  helpers’  circuits. 

The  work  in  general  is  in  good  condition.  A 
steady  increase  in  the  numbers  attendingthe  Sun¬ 
day  services,  and  a  very  decided  advance  in  the 
general  support  of  the  Church  and  School  work. 
Fewer  cases  of  discipline  and  a  greater  number 
of  restorations  are  among  the  noticable  features 
of  the  work  this  year.  The  officers  of  the  church 
are  also  assuming  their  responsibilities  with  great¬ 
er  conscientiousness,  and  doing  their  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  heretofore.  There  is  indeed  very  much 
for  which  to  be  thankful  and  but  little  that  is  dis¬ 
couraging. 

The  eighteen  pastors  and  helpers’  circuits  have 
been  increased  this  year  to  twenty-three,  while 
the  nine  pastors’  salaries  have  been  raised  from 
yen  180.00  of  last  year  to  yen  240.00  for  the  year 
1915.  Two  more  pastors  being  added  this  year  the 
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circuit  now  supports  eleven  helpers,  twelve  past¬ 
ors,  and  one  missionary  pastor  to  China. 

The  Missionary  Committee  has  changed  its  plan 
for  working  in  the  home  field ;  instead  of  sending 
an  evangelist  in  the  unevangelized  field  as  here¬ 
tofore,  it  has  granted  half  the  salary  for  each  of 
two  helpers  who  give  half  their  time  to  preaching 
to  the  heathen  and  half  time  to  the  church  which 
provides  the  other  half  of  the  salary.  This  plan 
provides  a  better  oversight  for  the  churches  con¬ 
cerned,  and  a  more  thorough  working  of  the  un¬ 
evangelized  territory  adjoining. 

A  general  class  for  the  whole  Circuit  was  held 
at  Horin  Mai  beginning  Nov.  26  and  continuing 
one  week.  There  were  over  two  hundred  in  at¬ 
tendance.  This  was  a  smaller  number  than  usual, 
due  chiefly  to  the  time  of  holding  the  class. 

There  were  fifteen  special  classes  for  Bible 
study  held  last  August,  taught  by  pastors  and 
helpers.  This  is  the  time  of  the  rainy  season 
when  the  farmers  have  leisure.  Tho  it  is  very  hot 
and  rainy  yet  these  fifteen  classes  totaled  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  1726. 

The  schools  are  improving  in  number  of  pupils, 
in  instruction  and  in  support.  The  matter  of  the 
admittance  of  children  of  unbelieving  parents  re¬ 
mains  unsettled.  We  are  supposed  to  go  on  the 
principle  of  not  admitting  them,  nevertheless  I 
find  some  in  nearly  all  the  schools 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PASTORS  AND 
HELPERS’  WORK. 

In  the  Circuit  the  pastors  and  helpers  in  charge 
of  churches  are  distributed  as  follows  : — Pastor  in 
charge  of  single  churches,— 3 ;  in  charge  of  two 
churches, — 4  ;  in  charge  of  three  churches,— 4  ; 
in  charge  of  six. churches,— 1.  Helpers  in  charge 
of  single  churches, — 5;  in  charge  of  the  three 
churches,— 2 ;  in  charge  of  four  churches,— 1 ;  in 
charge  of  five  churches,— 1;  in  charge  of  one 
church  half  time  each,— 2. 

The  Church  is  feeling  the  financial  burdens  as 
it  never  has  before.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  year’s  pledges  will  all  be  met  on  time. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  force  of  workers.  Their  continuence,  how¬ 
ever,  will  depend  largely  upon  this  year’s  crops. 
We  still  hope  to  pass  this  financial  crisis  without 
great  injury  to  the  Church. 

CLASS  WORK 

The  last  half  of  December  and  all  of  January 
and  February  was  given  to  Bible  instruction  in 
Training  Classes  and  in  the  Bibie  Institute.  I  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  Men’s  Training  Class  at  Taiku,  in  the 
Men’s  Winter  Training  Class  here  at  Pyeng  Yang, 
in  the  Bible  Institute  throughout  January,  in  the 
Pyeng  Yang  City  Class  and  in  a  country  class  in 
February.  From  March  until  June  15th  I  taught 
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in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  that  from 
June  17  to  25  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  Summer  Officers’ 
Class.  In  these  classes  I  taught  the  following 
subjects Isaiah,  Joel,  Daniel,  1st  Corinthians, 
James,  2nd  Peter,  1st  John,  Revelation,  Church 
History,  Christrian  Ethics,  Eschatology,  and  Pneu- 
matology. 

The  total  number  of  Bible  students  with  whom 
I  came  in  touch  during  these  classes  is  more  than 
two  thousand.  Our  Seminary,  so  we  learn  from 
America,  is  the  largest  in  the  world  enrolling  230 
students. 

LITERARY  WORK 

My  efforts  along  this  line  are  at  odd  moments 
interspersed  throughout  the  year,  as  I  could  find 
time  to  give  to  this  very  important  work.  I  usual¬ 
ly  take  the  time  we  commonly  call  vacation  for 
preparing  something  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Koreans.  Thus  during  my  stay  at  Sorai  Beach  last 
summer  I  completed  my  translation  or  Gregory’s 
Christian  Ethics,  which  has  been  published  and 
is  being  used  in  the  college  and  Seminary  work. 

While  in  the  city,  I  took  my  turn  in  preaching, 
and  gave  two  addresses,  one  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Bible  Institute,  and  one  to  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  I  also 
had  charge  of  a  Sunday  School  composed  of  the 
College  and  Academy  boys  from  my  territory  with 
whom  I  met  every  Sunday. 
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MRS.  SWALLEN’S  REPORT. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  a  victorious  year,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  one  of  victory  in  so  many  ways. 
God  has  helped  us  right  through,— all  the  way, 
Praise  His  Name. 

SUMMER  LOCAL  CLASSES 

Last  summer  after  three  restful  and  pleasant 
weeks  at  the  beautiful  Sorai  Beach,  I  came  home 
to  prepare  the  lesson  outlines  for  the  two  classes 
we  were  to  hold  at  Sinhung  Dong,  and  at  Noak 
Kole  the  last  of  August.  I  went  out  several  times 
to  meet  with  the  women  and  assist  the  teachers 
in  their  work.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  attended 
these  two  classes. 

HELPERS’  AND  S.  S.  TEACHERS’  CLASS 

This  being  a  Station  class  was  held  at  Pyeng 
Yang.  I  had  the  pnvelege  of  teaching  1st  Corin¬ 
thians.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  the  best 
class  I  had  ever  taught.  The  women  were  very 
eager  and  so  responsive.  It  was  such  a  joy  to 
teach  them ;  I  was  truly  sorry  when  tne  time  came 
to  close  the  class.  I  held  two  conferences  with 
the  women  from  our  own  Circuit,  in  which  I  tried 
to  show  them  how  to  improve  their  S.  S.  work  and 
develope  greater  interest  in  Bible  study. 
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WORKERS’  CLASS 

In  this  class  I  taught  the  first  six  chapters  in 
Daniel.  I  also  gave  a  Conference  lecture  on 
Christian  Growth.  This  is  a  kind  of  Normal  Class 
in  which  only  those  are  enrolled  who  promise  to 
be  ready  to  teach  in  the  local  country  classes. 
There  were  thirty-five  women  from  our  territory 
and  the  South  Gate  who  took  the  class,  and  taught 
acceptably  in  the  country  classes.  I  held  several 
conferences  with  these  workers  and  arranged  the 
schedule  and  teachers  for  all  the  country  local 
classes. 

CIRCUIT  CLASSES 

There  were  three  general  Circuit  Classes  held 
in  our  territory  of  which  I  attended  two.  There 
was  an  attendance  of  545  women,  an  increase  of 
95  over  last  year.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
see  the  improvement  the  women  make  from  year 
to  year.  At  this  time  we  made  all  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  49  local  classes  to  be  held  soon  after. 
Each  teacher  was  provided  with  iesson-sheets  to 
aid  them  in  teaching  the  lessons,  and  also  with  a 
quantity  of  books  to  be  sold  at  that  time.  We  took 
up  the  pledges  for  the  days  of  preaching  during 
the  coming  year  and  also  received  the  reports 
from  those  who  had  pledged  to  do  so  the  previous 
year.  Some  of  them  bad  failed,  others  had  only 
partly  fulfilled  their  pledges,  while  still  others  had 
done  more  than  they  had  promised. 
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LOCAL  CLASSES 

We  held  a  Bible  Class  for  the  women  in  every 
ehurch,  no  matter  how  weak  or  small.  We  tried 
to  give  the  weak  churches  the  best  teachers  we 
could  find.  It  did  much  to  encourage  them.  An 
announcement  by  the  helper  or  pastor  and  a  per- 
sonal  letter  from  me  to  each  church  with  the 
schedule  of  study  also  helped  to  create  interest. 
Pledges  for  volunteer  preaching  by  the  women 
were  also  taken  up  at  each  of  these  local  classes. 
My  record  shows  that  608  women  pledged  3087 
days,  or  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  eight  years 
six  months  and  seven  days  for  one  person.  There 
were  37  women  from  the  Circuit  who  taught  in 
these  classes,  and  eight  from  Pyeng  Yang.  The 
highest  number  of  classes  taught  by  one  woman 
was  9,  the  next  highest  number  was  7,  taught  by 
a  woman  70  years  old,  whose  teaching  is  very  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  Home  Study  has  proven  a  great  blessing  to 
all  who  have  followed  the  course.  That  work  will 
hereafter  come  under  the  name  of  Bible  Corres¬ 
pondence  Course  for  Women,  and  will  be  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  Course  for  men. 

THE  SOUTH  GATE  CHURCH  CLASS 

In  February  we  had  a  splendid  woman’s  Class 
at  the  South  Gate  church.  We  enrolled  104,  of 
whom  61  attended  every  session.  We  used  the 
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same  schedule  and  practical  talks  that  were  used 
in  the  country  classes.  More  women  went  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoons  than  ever  before.  Three 
S.  S.  classes  of  new  believers  v/as  the  result.  I 
found  much  delight  myself  in  the  house  to  house 
visitation  and  wish  that  I  might  be  able  to  continue 
this  personal  work  all  the  time. 

SPRING  CLASS 

This  is  a  general  class  for  all  women.  I  taught 
the  Life  of  Christ  at  that  time,— the  first  four 
periods  to  the  fourth  division,  and  the  last  four 
periods  to  the  fifth  division.  I  love  to  teach  this 
subject  because  the  facts  of  the  Life  of  Christ  are 
always  so  profitable  to  every  one.  During  the 
time  that  the  women  were  in  Pyeng  Yang  I  had  a 
number  of  informal  gatherings  with  those  of  our 
own  territory.  We  get  very  close  together  and  to 
our  Lord  at  these  meetings.  I  always  try  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  work  is  theirs,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  theirs.  When  this  is  done  I  feel 
that  something  has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
they  are  being  prepared  to  do  something  for  Him. 

WOMAN’S  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

It  was  my  privelege  to  teach  Galatians  and  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  Bible  Institute  for  two  months  and  a 
half.  I  made  a  short  outline  of  each  book  and 
used  the  question  method  in  teaching.  I  insisted 
upon  their  reading  the  text  over  and  over.  Sev- 


eral  of  the  women  found  that  they  could  read  Ro¬ 
mans  in  about  two  hours.  They  all  passed  their 
written  examinations  except  one  woman  who  is 
68  years  old  and  cannot  write  well.  As  she  had 
passed  in  her  daily  recitations,  I  gave  her  an  oral 
test  which  she  passed  all  right.  She  certainly  has 
the  blessed  truthes  of  Romans  in  her  heart.  The 
last  hour  of  the  class  was  spent  in  testimony  and 
confession,  which  proved  a  great  blessing  to  every 
one  of  us.  The  examinations  were  all  over,  their 
weary  brains  and  anxious  hearts  were  at  reast. 
There  was  no  special  reason  for  their  meeting 
again,  except  to  pray  and  give  thanks,  yet  that 
was  enough,  they  could  not  be  hindered,  for  they 
all  came  through  a  pouring  rain, —and  received 
the  “showers  ot  blessing.” — 
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STATISTICS 

A  few  general  statistics  of  the  whole  work  of 


the  Circuit. 

Organized  churches .  23 

Unorganized  churches  .  29 

■  Prayer-meeting  places  .  221 

Communicant  Roll  . 4035 

Baptized  this  year  (by  self  and 

Korean  pastors)  .  431 

Cateehuminate  Roil . 1808 

Catechumins  received  this  year  ...  84 

Women's  Bible  Classes  .  -56 

Men's  Bible  Classes  ...  78 


Aattendance  at  all  women's  Classes  3714 
Attendance  at  all  men’s  Bible  Classes  5888 
Total  number  attending  both  men  and  women's 
Bible  CIsses  for  one  week  or  more  9800. 

This  means  of  course  that  a  goodly  number  of 
both  men  and  women  studied  in  several  classes 
during  the  year. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  PRESS:  SEOUL 


Article  in  "The  Seoul  Press",  April  2nd,  1915. 

SEPARATION  OP  EDUCATION  AND 
RELIGION. 


By  Mr.  M.  Komatsu,  Director  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Bureau. 


I. 


An  article  On  education  in  ChOsen  By  Dr.  W.  M.  Baird,  President 
of  the  Union  Cellege  .at  Pyongyang,  appears  in  the  educat lonal _ number 
of  the  KOREA  MISSION  FIELD  published  in  Oct ober  last .  .  The  position 
Dr.  Baird  occupies  induces  me  to  suppose  that  his  article  represents 
the  view  on  education  of  a  section  of  missionaries,  and  for  this 
reason  I  read  it  with  particular  attention  aid  respect.  In  briex, 

Dr.  Baird's  opinion  is  that,  by  adopting  a  complete  educational 
system  based  on  Christianity  end  establishing  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  higher  schools,  the  propagation  of  that  religion  would  be 
facilitated.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  writer,  the  plan  is  no  doubt 
very  pertinent  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  intend  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  desire  as  an 
outsider  to  set  forth  in  an  impartial  aid  sincere  way  the  demarcation 
and  relation  of  education  and  religion,  so  as  to  provide  Dr.  Baird 
aSd  other  persons  interested  in  a  question  of  this  sort  with  material 
for  serious  thought. 

In  discussing  the  subject  we  must  first  bear  in  mind  that  Korea 
•f  the  present  day  should  not  be  viewed  in  the  sane  way  as  one  to uld 
the  Korea  of  by-gone  days.  In  former  times,  there  existed practically 
nothing  worthy  of  “being  called  an  ednoat ional  system*  As  in  ^ 

primitive  days  in  other  countries,  so  was  it  in  old  Korea,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  having  solely  been  under  the  care  of  their  parents, 
and  the  State  having  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  it.  In  recent 
years,  however,  induced  by  the  progress  of  the  outside  world,  the 
former  Korean  Government  began  to  appreciate  the  importance  or 
national  education  and  endeavoured  to  establish  schools  end  increase 
the  number  of  those  under  its  control.  Especially  since  annexation 
has  eduoation  in  this  country  assigned  quite  a  new  feature,  as  Korea 
then  becamw  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  its  people, 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  like  the  people  m  the  mot .her 
country,  and  an  educational  system  appropriate  to  the  new  order  or 
things  was  adopted  and  enforced.  That  the  fundamental  aim  of  thi 
educational  system  is  to  give,  on  the  basis  of  the  Rescrip 
Education  granted  many  years  ago  by  our  late  Emperor,  such  oomple 
education  6s  will  make  the  Korean  people  loyal  and  good  citizens  or 
the  Empire,  is  quite  evident  from  addresses  of  instruction.  - 

frequently  given  by  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen.  Especially  is 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Government  made  clear  in  a  proclamation 
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issued  by  His  Excellency  ®n  the  occasion  ®f  the  promulgation  of  the 
Chosen  Educational  Ordinance.  In  that  proclamation  it  is  declared: 

"Freedom  of  religion  is  assured  to  each  and  all.  But  as  the 
educational  administration  of  the  Empire  maintains,  and  has  main¬ 
tained  from  early  times,  the  principle  that  the  education  of  the 
people  shall  stand  independent  of  religion.  No  Government  and  Public 
schools  and  those  schools  having  the  curriculum  fixed  oy  the  law  and 
Ordinance  of  the  Empire  can  be  allowed  to  enforce  religious  education 
or  conduct  any  religious  ceremonies.  The  functionaries  concerned, 
ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  statement  in  the  Proclamation  ano 
beware  of  being  lea  into  a  wrong  course." 

The  reason  why  the  Imperial  Government  adopted  this  principle 
of  complete  separation  of  education  and  religion  is  nothing  hut  the 
desire  to  let  the  people  in  general  freely  receive  education  and  as 
freely  believe  in  the  religion  of  their  own  choice,  allowing  neither 
of  the  two  to  interfere  with  and  control  the  other.  Should  national 
education  not  be  conducted  apart  from  religion,  educational  organs 
would  incidentally  become  a  yoke  restricting  the  freedom  of  religious 
belief.  Now,  when  we  consider  what  is  being  done  in  this  respect 
by  civilized  countries,  we  find  that  some  completely  separate 
politics  and  religion,  (the  United  States  of  America  and  Prance 
being  notable  examples)  while  some  have  a  State  religion  and 
make  use  of  it  in  education;  this  system  being  in  vogue  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  In  the  two  last  mentioned  countries,  the  State 
religion  believed  in  by  the  majority  of  the  people  is  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  people,  however,  do  not  experience  any  particular 
inconvenience  on  this  acoount  and  it  is  probably  quite  rare  for  any 
oollition  to  ooeur  between  education  and  religion.  The  Empire 
of  Japan,  however,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  has  no  State  religicn  , 
and  it  is  the  same  with  Chosen,  there  being  various  religions  taught 
in  both  countries,  each  holding  its  own.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
Japan,  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  adopted 
any  one  sect  of  Buddhism  as  the  State  religion  and  caused  it  to.  be 
taught  in  her  schools.  In  such  case,  not  only  students  belonging, 
to  other  sects  of  Buddhism  hut  also  tho se . following  different  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations  would  find  themselves  in  an  extremely  unhappy 
plight.  For  similar  reasons  should  any  one  religion  or  religious 
sect  in  Chosen  include  religious  teaching  in  the  curricula,  of  both, 
elementary  and  higher  schools  under  its  management,  the  schools  being 
organized  in  a  systematic  way,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
hardships  that  would  he  experienced  by  students  following  other  re¬ 
ligious  sects.  In  such  a  case,  other  religious  sects  by  way  erf 
relief  would  also  adopt  educational  systems  of  their  own.  The  re  silt 
would  be  that  national  education  would  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
religious  rivalry,  and  not  only  would  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Government  he  totally  set  at  naught,  but  schools  belonging  to. 
different  sects  would  constantly  be  at  varian  ce , .ultimately  giving 
birth  to  religious  quarrels.  Those  acquainted  with  the  bloody  histoiy 
of  religious  wars  in  the  past  cannot  hut  view  such  a  contingency  with 
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great  misgiving.  Unless  a  Government  takes  fitting  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  luch  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  it  cannot  escape 
being  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  education  rsllg^*  *  ~s  9£  7 
then  for  any  one  to  see  why  the  principle  of  the  separation  f 
education  a?id  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  m  Chosen. 

This  principle,  however,  is  no  new  invention  of  ours.  The  United 
States  of  iLricl  has  carried  it  out  from  the  ^  °XpV 

first  founded.  In  Trance  the  Government  too* |or  thirty 
enforcing  it  some  ten  years  ago,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  w  7 
years  it  had  been  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  carry  it  out.  Now 
let  us  first  see  what  is  being  done  m  America  with  regard  to  the 
auestion  of  education  and  religion,  and  deal  later  on  with  the  same  _ 
subiect  in  Prance.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  foreigners 
Christian  propagation  and  religious  education  m  Chosen  are  Americans, 
S  5”!  that ,  in  trying  to  sol™  th.  ju.stion  .hat  to  So  with 

tn’thfi  relations  "between  education  and  religion  in  this 
peninsula  it  is best  to  deal  with  it  from  the  American  standpoint . 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  so  doing  those  missionary s  wili  he  i sn 
to  see  easily  how  matters  stand  and  in  consequence  will  show  sl ncere 
sympathy  with  the  Government  regarding  the  educational  policy 
has  adopted  in  Chosen. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  mainly  Puritans  from 
England  wot.  slants  fr.»  HallenO.  tbJn  to  the 

,  sSi™,™ntly  people  belonging  to 
began  to  xsh  settle  in  that  country  in  evar-mcreai sing  numbers.  No 
particular  religion  or  denomination  is  taken  as  the  btat®  1f9^ig  . 

resp el?  the  case  of  Japan  is  absolutely  on  a  par  with  jjjt  jfthe 
United  States.  In  our  country  no  State  religion  has  confucian 

adapted.  Not  to  mention  the  various  sects  of  Buddhism, 
schools  strictly  speaking  Confucian isim  cannot  ^  fafth, 

It^iSraS  TJlsltiil'L  -  religions  of 

experience  sup  hinaranoe  or  inconvenience  “j, 

Japan  stand  precisely  on  the  same  level. 

The  educational  system  in  the  States,  according  to  st^ements 
given  by  Ur.  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Lniversi  y, 
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on  the  Education  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  have  been  in  early 
davs  as  in  Japan,  an  incomplete  one,  the  education  of  children 
having  teen  left  solely  to  their  parents.  .<ith  regard  to  the  progress 
made  in  educational  matters  from  those  days  until  schools  began  to  be 
established,  the  same  authority  writes  as  follows: 

"But  while  they  began  to  be  interested  in  education  it  was  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  that  schools  would  help  the  individual  and  so  promote 
virtue  and  extend  religion.  It  aid  not  occur  to  them  at  the  first 
that  the  safety  of  the  new  form  of  government  was  associated  with 
the  diffusion  of  learning  among  all  the  people.  .This  was  not  strange, 
for  the  suffrage  was  not  universal  at  the  beginning  of 
independent  government  in  America.  Therefore,  Education  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  function  of  parents  to  provide  it  for  their  children. 
When  schools  were  first  established  they  were  jartnership  affairs 
between  people  who  had  children  in  their  care,  ana  for  their  con¬ 
venience  .  It  was  soon  seen  that  many  who  had  chilffren  to  educate 
would  neglect  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  school.  Aside  from  this  the  schools  were  very 
different  affairs.  If  they  were  to  he  of  any  account  they  must  have 
recognition  and  encouragement  from  government.  It  was  easily 
conceived  to  be  a  function  of  government  to  encourage  schools. 

"Finally  government  had  to  see  that  every  °hild  re^eiIt 

at  least  proper  elementary  education  as  of  right,  that  this  was  s 
much  for  the  safety  of  the  state  as  for  thd  good  of  the  child,  and 
further  that  schools  were  provided  for  all,  ana  that  all  the  Property 
of  all  the  people  should  contribute  alike  to  their  aipport.  Greater 
steps  tos  taken  to  provide  secondary  and  collegiate,  professional 
and  technical  training." 

In  the  States  constituting  the  $ great  American  republic,  a 
compulsory  educational  system  is  now  generally  $he 

school  system  is  not  so  complicated  as  it  is  m  Great  Britain 
Germany.  The  elementary  school,  intermediate  school,  college 
university  constitute  the  general  educational  system,  and  all  _ 

established  by  the  Government.  There  are  of  course  private  college 
and  universities,  but  common  education  is  entirely  managed  13 7 
Government .  The  ’  curricula  of  schools  ranging  f 

elementary  education  and  those  giving  higher  ' ^uf 

by  the  Government  and  include  no  relig: ious  teaching.  It 
however  that  certain  religionists  and  religidus  todies  have 
established  private  colleges  and  universities,  but  the  aim  they  had  . 
in  founding  these  institutions  was  not  the  propagation  of 
religion  bit  the  promotion  and  spread  of  education  itself.  As  it  is, 
with^the -exception  of  theological  schools,  aiming  at  the  study  of 
religion,  no  school  in  the  United  States  gives  * 

Even  those  private  schools  were  converted  into  purely  educational 
organs  by  detaching  themselves  from  religious  control  afte 
obtaining  qualification  as  judicial  persons  in. accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  State 
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University  allows  a  religionist  to  be  its  president  or  one  of  its 
teachers.  The  three  great  private  -universities  of  the  United  States , 
name  ly ,  Harvard,  Yale  and  Prince  "ton,  Ti&d  re  la  "t  ions  wilh.  relig’ionisxs 
"but  rarely.  Harvard,  had,  either  as  president  or  teacher,  such 
statesmen  or  scholars  as  Webster,  Sumner  and  Eliot.  Time  was  when 
the  presidency  of  Yale  and  Princeton  was  occupied  by  religionists, 
but  the  present  President  of  Yale,  Dr.  Dudley,  is  a  Scholar  of 
political  science  and  is  not  connected  with  religion ,  while  at 
Princeton  Mr.  Wilson,  the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
promoted  President  from  the  post  of  Dean  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in 
private  educational  organs  the  tendency  to  separate  education  entirely 
from  religion  is  growing. 


"The  Seoul  Press",  April  3rd,  1915. 
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It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  in  France  the  principle  of  _ 
the  separation  of  religion  and  education  was  recently  carried  out  xn 
spite  of  the  usage  followed  for  several  centuries  past  for  the 
two  forces  to  be  as  one .  It  seems  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  world 
in  this  regard,  and  it  is  worth  while  seeing  whet  the  Frendh 
Government  did  in  this  connection.  It  was  on  July  7,  1904  that  the 
Government  promulgated  a  law  prohibiting  religious  corporations  from 
undertaking  educational  wo*  .  It  is  provided  in  Article  I  of  the 
law  as  follows: 

"L  enseignement  ae  tout  ordre  et  de  toute  nature  est  interdit  en 
France  aux  Congregations. 

"les  Congrdartions  autoris^es  a  titre  de  Congregations  exclusive- 
ment  enseignantes  seront  supprimees  dans  un  delai  maximum  de  dix  ams. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the 
French  Government  adopted  such  a  drastic  measure  is  that  it  recog¬ 
nized  the  impossibility  of  religious  education  being  in  harmony  with 
national  education-.  It  must  not  ,  however,  be  thought  that 
changed  its  educational  policy  all  at 'once  in  the  year  above  mantioned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  1882,  the  Government  of  France 
instituted  a  compulsory  educational  system  and  not  only  did 
determine  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  their  standard  with  regard  to 
elementary  education,  thereby  ousting  religious  education,  but  it 
also  forbade  religious  teaching  to  be  given  or  religious  ceremonie 
held  in  public  schools,  besides  disqualifying  all  teachers  of  public 
schools  from  undertaking  rdligious  teaching  by  taking  the  place  of 
priests.  These  provisions,  however,  were  only  applied  to  puciic 
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schools  end  were  insufficient  for  controlling  educational  work  under 
the  management  of  churches,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  education  and  religion  was  not  completely  carried  out.  It  was  in 
view  of  this  that  the  French  Government,  as  above  mentioned,  suhse- 
cuentlv  prohibited  churches  from  managing  educational  work,  no  matter 
that  its  classification  or  description.  In  ,onseqtience  _ churches  were 
disaualified  from  managing  privatd  schools  and  religionists  from 
engaging  solely  in  religious  work,  and  educational  work  being  under¬ 
taken  either  hy  the  Government-General  or  educationists,  the 
separation  of  education  and  religion  was  thus  definitely  arranged. 
Further  in  order  clearly  to  show  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
rS^d  to  religion  it  promulgated  on  December  9  1905,  a  law  concern¬ 

ing  the  separation  of  State  and  religion,  declaring  in  Art.  1 •  °^ 
the  law  that  the  Republic  assures  the  liberty .of  conscience  ana  in 
Article  II.  that  the  Republic  does  not  recognize  any  religion  ana  m 11 
not  give  any  salary  or  subsidy  to  any  cult  whatever.  It  will  clearly 
be  seen  from  the  above  quotation  that  the  aim  of  the  ^rench 
Government  in  thus  separating  State  and  re  ™JdJm  of  J  n 

of  religion  hut  the  ensuring  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of 
belief.  How  as  everybody  is  aware,  France  had  for  long  made  Roman 
Catholicism  her  State  religion  and  the  majority  of  her  pe op  e 
followers  of  that  religion.  The  fact  that,  despite  all  this  iranee 
was  obliged  to  take  the  step  mentioned  clearly  shows  ^eirresistib 
tiTnnq  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  m  oraer  uo  o»rx,y 
Jut  completed  the  separation  of  State  and  Church,  the  Government 
^France  caused  all  estimates  relating  to  religion  Hitherto  included 
in  the  budgets  of  villages,  towns,  cities  provinces  and  the  State 
to  he  struck  out.  Moreover,  it  caused  not  only  all  lands  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  State  and  used  by  churches  and 
theological  schools  as  well  as  by  priests  as  residences  but  also 

movable  properties  transferred  to  churches  MtieJ  nrJvincJs 

restored  them  to  the  possession  of  villages,  towns,  cities,  P  9 

and  Estate.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  firm  resolution  France 

carried  out  this  great  reform. 

How  in  Chosen,  fortunately  not  many  XrJfXLhiJmT^by8 
are  being  undertaken  either  by  different  sects  of  Buddhism  or  ^ 
different  denominations  of  Christianity.  Ac cor  Si  ngly,  if  the  G.ver 
ment  gradually  carries  out  the  principle  of  the  "XJnJd  ?n  re^SJon 

s .VS ^  |i 

».2sa  vr&i ",  ~ 

furnished  by  France ,. there  their  thJ^ghtfS  aJJention 

t^the^ftionlrol^mv  Jff.vard' and  adopt  measures  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  times. 

In  countries  other  than  those  making  a  certain  religion  the 
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State  religion  and  in  which  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  is 
assured  it  is  recognized  Without  exception  that  religion  is  univer¬ 
sal  embracing  all  humanity,  end  does  not  take  cognizance  of  any 
distinction  between  natives  and  foreigners.  This  is  why  in  such 
countries  neople  are  left  in  perfect  liberty  to  follow  whatever 
religion  they  may  ohoose  .  With  regard  to  education,  however,  it  must 
he  nationalistic.  In  other  words  it  must  he  suoh  as  will  meet  the 
national  characteristics  and  popular  conditions  of  a  country.  Dr ^ 
Butler  whom  I  have  above  quoted,  says  that  on  the  thirteen . State 
becoming  independent  of  England,  though  the  people  did  not  introduce 
anyohange  with  regard  to  religion,  with  regard  to  education  they 
modified  the  system,  an  aristocratic  one_,  into  a  democratic  one . 

This  will  show  the  close  relation  education  bears  to  national 
characteristics.  Now  i/  the  English  aristocratic  system 
of  education  is  not  suited  to  the  United  States,  the  German  military 
educational  system  would  fit  the  Republic  still  worse.  It  might 
he  even  injurious  to  it.  Just  as  the  English  cr  German  educational 
svstem  is  unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  so  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  to  conclude  that  any  foreign  educational  system 
incompatible  with  the  educational  system  of  the  Japanese  Empire  is. 
unfit  for  Chosen.  Whatever  the  curriculum  of  a  school  may  be,  it 
^  nstSal  thlt  the  students  of  that  school  should  he  influenced  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  the  ideas  and  personal  character  af  its+^5^np11i  teachers 
teachers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  France  rules  that  all  teachers 

undertaking  elementary  education  shall  be  of  her  native  people. 
Education  must  be  decidedly  nat iohalistic  and  must  not  e  m  e  p 
with  religion  which  is  universal. 

Hence  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  Government  has  its  own 
duties  to  perform,  the  church  too  has  its  own  work  to  accomplish 
Ld1  holding  each  its  own  field  of  activity,  neither  of- them  must 
enter  the  domain  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  while  the  propagation 
of  religion  must  belong  solely  to  the  control  of  the  church,  ea»o&- 
tional  work  must  entirely  come  under  that  of  the  Governmen  • 
church  should  be  at  liberty  freely  to  engage  in.  the  propagation  of 
religion  so  long  as  it  does  not  disturb  public  peace  or  : in^e  P^1<s 
morality  while  the  Government  should  not  allow  anybody  to  mte 
wi?h  the  educational  work  it  undertakes  for  ^  maintenance  oh 
independence  of  the  State  sna  the  promotion  of  its  welfare.  Precisely 
as  the  Government  should  not  interfere  with  religion,  so  the  church 
should  not  interfere  with  political,  administration  in  general  and 

education,  which  is  part  of  the  f the 
This  is  not  my  mere  private  opinion  but  is  an  expression  ox  x 
lliltl  opinion  prevailing  in  oivilio.a  oo-onir ieo.  inolui ing  ^ 

|?£nKr«orfariiS“o*1B:aS»?orrnSMng  £•  »  attest  to 


not  admit  of  any  objection  or  criticism  by  anybody,  native  or  for¬ 
eign.  It  may  even  be  said  that  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
blessing  imaginable,  i.e.,  to  enable  at  large  freely  to  receive 
complete  education  without  meeting  with  arty  restriction  or  hitch  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  believe  any  religion  of  their  own 
ohoice  with  absolute  freedom,  there  is  no  other  course  open  for  the 
Government  than  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  the  separation  of 
education  and  religion.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  after  all 
coincident  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  assur¬ 
ing  freedom  of  religious  belief. 


COPY 


Government  General  of  Chosen 
Keijo,  April  8th,  1915. 


Dear  Dr.  Brown: 

I  beg  to  forward  to  you  under  separate  cover 
English  translation  of  ordinances  and  instruction  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  Government-General  relating  to  the 
education  of  Koreans,  extract  of  the  "Seoul  press"  con¬ 
taining  my  article  on  Separation  of  Education  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  etc,. 

I  hope  that  these  papers  may -serve  . f or-  you  to 
gather  the  fundamental  principle  of  education  in  Chosen 
and  also  to  adjust  missionary  work  here  accordingly  so 
far  as  xts  educational  branch  is  concerned. 

Yours  most  truly, 

(Signed)  M.  Komatsu. 


HE YISIOITS  1ST  REGULATIONS  POR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 
Ordinance  No.  24  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen, 
promulgated  on  March  24,  1915. 


Art.  III.  When  a  Private  School  intends  to  introduce 
changes  in  items  No.  1,  2  or  3  of  the  foregoing  Article  or  to 
change  the  trustee,  permission  shall  "be  obtained  from  the 
Governor  General  of  Chosen.  When  change  of  director  or  teachers 
is  intended,  permission  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Provincial 
Governor,  and  when  alterations  are  made  in  items  No.  4  or  6, 
they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Governor  General  of  Chosen.  With 
regard  to  change  of  the  trustee,  director  or  teachers,  records 
of  the  personal  careers  of  the  new  trustee,  director  or  teachers 
shall  be  attached  to  the  report. 

Art.  Ill,  2.  The  trustee  of  a  private  school  giving  special 
education  shall  be  a  financial  juridical,  person  in  possession  of 
estates  sufficient  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Art.  VI,  2.  'The  subjects  of  study  and  their  standard  in  a 
private  school,  other  than  a  caramon  school  (Putsu  Gakko ) ,  a 
higher  common  school  ( Joshi  Soto  Putsu  Gakko ) ,  an  industrial 
school  (Jitsugyo  Gakku)  or  a  special  school  ( Senmon  Gakko),  but 
giving  common,  industrial  or  special  education,  shall  be  fixed- 
after  the  model  of  the  regulations  for  common- schools,  higher 
common  sohuols ,  girls'  higher  common  schools,  industrial  schools 
or  special  schools. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  coming  under  the  provision  of  the 
foregoing  clause,  it  is  not  allowed  to  add  any  subject  of  study 
other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  regulations  for  common  schools, 
higher  common  schools,  girls'  higher  common  schools,  industrial 
schools  or  special  schools. 


Art.  X,  2.  Teachers  of  a  private  school  giving  a  common, 
industrial  or  special  education  shall  he  those  well  versod  m 
the  national  language  and  having  scholarly  attainments  sufficient 
to  teach  the  subjects  of  study  in  such  school,  rfith  regard  to 
teachers  of  a  private  school  giving  elementary  common  education, 
they  shall  he  limited  to  those  who  have  passed  the  examination 
specially  provided  for  that  purpose,  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  licenses  as  common  school  teachers  or  those  who  have  graduated 
from  schools  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  of  Chosen. 

The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  be  applied  to  teachers 
teaching  exclusively  a  foreign  language,  the  Korean  language, 
Chinese  literature  or  to  teachers  of  any  special  art. 

Art.  XVI.  The  director  of  a  private  school  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Governor  General  of  Chosen  during  the  month  of  June 
names  of  the  members  of  the  school  faculty,  subjects  of  study 
taught  by  them,  number  of  pupils  registered  and  that  of  those  at¬ 
tending  the  school  according  to  classes,  conditions  of  graduates, 
distribution  of  text  books  to  classes,  and  accounts  as  these  stand 
on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month. 

Supplementary  Rules. 

These  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  and  after  April  1 

of  the  4th  year  of  Taisho  (1915). 

,7ith  regard  to  teachers  of  a  private  school  giving  elementary 
common  education  or  teachers  giving  instruction  in  any  subject 
other  than  morals,  the  national  language,  history,  geography,  and 
physical  exercises  in  private  schools  giving  higher  caramon  educa¬ 
tion,  industrial  education  or  special  education,  they  shall  not 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  provisions  mentioned  in  Art.  1,2, 
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&f  the  foregoing  regulations,  until  March  31  of  the  9th  year  ^f 
Taisho  (1920). 

Private  schools,  the  establishment  of  which  was  permitted 
before,  and  which  exist  at  the  time  of,  the  enf orcement  of  these 
regulations,  shall  not  be  required  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
mentioned  in  Art.  III., 2,  Art.  VI., 2.  and  Art.  X.,2,  of  the  fore¬ 
going  regulations  until  March  31  of  the  14th  year  of  Taisho ( 1925 ) . 


EHGt/lATIONS  PC©  EXAHIHATIOIT  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  PRIVATE  SCHOG1S. 

Ordinaries  Ho.  25  of  the  GQvernment  General  of  Chosen, 
Promulgated  on  March  24,  1915. 


Regulations  for  Examination  of  Poachers  of  private  Schools 
are  fixed  as  follows: 

Art.  I.  The  examination  of  teachers  of  private  schools  giv¬ 
ing  elementary  common  education  shall  he  held  by  each  province 
once  or  mere  every  year.. 

Art.  2.  The  examination  shall  be  held  on  a  day  and  at  a 
place  previously  announced. 

Art.  3.  A  committee  of  examiners  shall  he  appointed,  by  the 
province . 

Art.  IV.  A  person  coning  under  the  category  provided  for  in 
Art.  SI  of  the  Regulations  for  Private  Schools  is  not  allowed  to 
attend  the  examination. 

Art.  V.  Any  one  desiring  to  attend  the  examination  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  5i)  sen. 

The  aforesaid  shall  he  paid  in  revenue- stan-ps ,  hy  affixing 
them  to  the  application  paper. 

Art .  VI.  The  examination  shall  he  based  on  the  following 
subjects  and  standard,  hut  of  these,  nature  study  and  the  sub jeo i*.> 
that  follow  may  he  omitted  for  the  time  being: - 

Moral:  essential  points  of  morals. 

pedagogy:  method  of  education  and  cutlines  ox  the  eauca- 


tional  regulations  of  Chosen. 


National  Language:  reading,  interpretation,  conversation 
and  composition. 

Korean  language  and  Chinese  literature:  reading,  inter¬ 
pretation  and  composition. 

.arithmetic :  positive  numbers,  decimal  fractions,  compound 

numbers,  fractions,  proportion,  percentage,  mensuration, 
and  calculation  on  abacus. 

Nature  study:  outlines  of  botany,  zoology,  natural  science, 
chemistry( including  mineralogy) .physiology  and  hygiene. 

Drawing:  free  hand  drawing. 

Singing:  simple  intervals. 

Physical  exercises:  ordinary  gymnastics  and  drill. 

Sewing  and  handicraft:  method  of  sewing,  cutting-out,  mend¬ 
ing  sf  ordinary  clothes,  and  simple  handicraft. 

Manual  work:  manual  work  in  simple  lines. 

Agriculture:  elementary  agriculture. 

Commerce:  elementary  commerce. 

_^rt.  yii.  The  names  of  persons  who  have  passed  the  examination 
shall  be  published  in  the  Chosen  Government- General  Official 
Gazette. 

Art.  VIII.  Detailed  regulations  concerning  the  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Provincial  Governors 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen. 

Supplementary  Pules. 

These  regulations  shall  be  put  in  force  on  an^af ter  April  1 
of  the  4th  year  of  Taisho  (1S15). 

Of  the  foregoing  subjects  of  examination,  the  Korean  language 
and  Chinese  literature  may  be  omitted  for  the  time  being,  in  case 
the  applicants  for  the  examination  are  Japanese. 
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notification  Ho.  71  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen, 
issued  on  March  24,  1915. 


In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Art.Z,  2  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions  for  private  Schools,  the  following  schools  are  appointed: 
Special  Schools  (including  those  established  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  for  Social  Schools). 

Normal  Schools. 

Middle  Schools. 

Girls'  Higher  Schools 
Keijo  Soecial  School. 

Higher  Common  Schools. 

Girls'  Higher  Common  Schools. 

Temporary  Institute  for  Training  Teachers  of  Common  Schools 
attached  to  KeoCjo  Higher  Common  Schools. 

Industrial  Schools,  the  course  of  which  is  two  years  or  more, 
(including  industrial  schools  established  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  for  Industrial  Schools.) 

Regular  Course  of  the  Industrial  Training  Institute. 

Medical  Training  Institute. 

Various  Kinds  of  Schools,  with  standard  similar  to  a  special 
school, middle  school  or  girls'  higher  school. 

Defunct  Korean  Law  College. 

.Defunct  Songgyun  Kwan. ( graduates  other  than,  those  who  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  44th  year  of  Meiji(19X0)  are  not  recognized). 
Defunct  Government  Hansong  Normal  School. 

Defunct  Government  Hansong  High  School. 

Defunct  Government  Pyongyang  High  School. 


Defunct  Government  Hansong  Girls’  Higher  School. 
Japanese  Department  of  the  Defunct  Government  Hansong 
foreign  language  School. 

Defunct  Government  Hansong  Japanese  language  School 
Defunct  Government  Pyongyang  Japanese  language  School. 
Defunct  Government  Inchon  Japanese  Language  School. 
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REGULATIONS  BOS  SPBCI.il  SCHOOLS. 

Ordinance  No.  26  of  the  Government -General  of  Cnosen, 
promulgated  on  March  24,  1915. 


Art.  I.  All  Special  Schools  giving  education  to  Koreans 
shall  conform  to  the  present  Regulations,  except  those  coming 
under  special  regulations  especially  provided  for  them. 

Art.  II.  -  Those  desiring  to  obtain  permission  to  establish 
a  Special  School  shall  apply  to  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen 
by  submitting  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Object  of  the  school. 

2 „  Name  and  site  of  the  school. 

3.  School  regulations. 

4.  Date  of  opening. 

5.  Ground  plan  of  the  school  ground  and  buildings,  accessory 
buildings,  practice  ground  (giving  the  area  in  TSUBQ  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  neighborhood),  and  name  of  the  owner. 

6.  Annual  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 

7.  7/ ays  and  means  of  maintenance. 

8.  Names  and  careers  of  the  director  and  teachers  of  the 
school,  and  subjects  of  study  allotted  to  each  of  them. 

In  case  of  a  medical  school,  it  is  required  to  submit,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  a  description  concerning  the  site  of  a 
hospital  attached  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  practice, 
and  its  ground  plan,  number  of  patients  to  be  accommodated  for 
clinical  practice,  as  well  as  the  estimated  number  of  dead  boaies 
to  be  used  for  dissection. 
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Art,  III.  7/hen  a  Special  School  intends  tn  in traduce 
changes  in  item  Us.  1,  2,  3,  cr  7  of  Clause  1  of  the  foregoing 
Article  or  change  its  director  or  teachers,  permission  shall  he 
obtained,  frcm  the  Governor-General  of  ChosjjQ,  and  when  altera¬ 
tions  are  made  in  item  He.  4  or  5,  or  in  matters  mentioned  in 
Clause  2,  they  shall  bo  reported  to  him. 

Art.  IV.  The  following  matters  shall  be  provided  for  in 
the  shhool  regulations : - 

1-  Hatters  concerning  the  period  of  study,  subjects  of 
study  and  their  standard,  and  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  per  week  to  their  teaching. 

2.  Specified  number  of  students  and  classes. 

3.  Hatters  concerning  school  terms  and  vacations. 

4.  Matters  concerning  the  admission,  expulsion  and  punish¬ 

ment  of  students. 

5.  Matters  concerning  the  completion  of  the  school  course 

and  graduation. 

6.  Matters  concerning  tuition  fees. 

7.  Such  matters  besides  those  above  mentioned  as  consid¬ 

ered  necessary  by  the  school  concerned. 

Art.  V.  The  subjects  of  study  in  a  Speed al  School  shall  be 
morals,  the  national  language,  matters  concerning  special  sub¬ 
jects  and  physical  exercises.  Their  standard  §nd  the  number  of 
hours  allotted  per  week  to  their  teaching  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  table  given  elsewhere . ( This  table  is  omitted). 

Art.  VI,  7/hen  permission  for  the  closure  of  a  Special 
School  i-d!  desired,  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Chosen  by  submitting  the  reason  for  taking  that  step, 
the  disposal  of  its  students' and  date  of  its  closure. 


,'irt.  VII.  No  school  is  allowed  to  call  itseli  a  Special 
School  other  than  one  established  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
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visions  of  these  regulations. 

Art.  VIII.  One  teacher  or  more  shall  specially  he  appoin¬ 
ted  to  he  responsible  for  each  class. 

Art.  IX.  Admission  of  students  shall  be  made  within  thirty 
days  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  except  in  special 
circumstances  where  this  rule  cannot  be  followed. 

Art.  X.  Students  eligible  for  admission  shall  be  those  hav¬ 
ing  healthy  bodies  and  of  good  character. 

Art.  ZI.  Students  eligible  for  admission  to  the  second  year 
class  or  higher  classes  shall  be  those  having  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments  equal  or  superior  to  those  possessed  by  students  who  have 
'■nmnieted  the  course  of  preceding  school  year. 

She  scholarly  attainments  of  applicants  for  admission  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  shall  be  tested  by  examining  them  in  each  subject 
of  study  according  to  the  standard  at  the  completion  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  school  year. 

Art.  ZII.  The  director  shall  order  the  expulsion  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  coming  under  any  of  the  following  categories : - 

1.  One  addicted  to  bad  behaviour  and  considered  incorrigible. 

2.  One  violating  school  regulations  or  an  order  of  the  school 

and  considered  incorrigible. 

S.  One  shewing  very  poor  results  and  considered  hopeless. 

4.  One  not  attending  school  for  more  than  one  month  consecu¬ 
tively  without  proper  cause  or  one  irregular  in  aftendonce. 

Art.  XIII.  The  director  may  inflict  punishment  on  students 
when  he  thinks  it  necessary  for  their  education. 

Art.  XIV.  A  school  year  shall  commence  on  April  1  and  end 
■on  March  31  following. 
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Art.  XV  •  The  completion  of  a  school  year  or  graduation  from 
the'  school  by  a  student  shall  be  recognized  after  consideration 
and  inspection  of  the  results  shown  by  him  on  ordinary  school  days 
as  well  as  at  examinations. 

Art.  XVI.  The  director  shall  confer  graduation  diplomas  on 
students  who  are  u-eeognized  as  having  completed  the  school  course. 

Art.  XVII.  A  Special  School  shall  provide  itself  with  the 
following  tables  and  books 

1.  School  regulations,  a  diary,  a  table  showing  daily  lessons, 
a  summary  of  the  conditions  of  the  school,  a  table  showing 
distribution  ‘of  text-books,  and  a  ground  plan  of  the 
school  ground,  buildings,  accessory  buildings  and  practice 
ground. 

2.  A  register  of  the  school  faculty,  records  of  their  personal 
careers,  an  attendance  book  and  a  table  showing  subjects  of 
study  allotted  to  teachers  and  hours  allotted  to  them  for 
instruction. 

3.  A  register  giving  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  an  attendance  book  for  them. 

4.  Tables  showing  results  shown  by  students  on  ordinary  school 
days  and  «t  examinations,  and  the  questions  and  answers 
given  at  annual  examinations. 

5.  A  ledger  showing  the  estate  of  the  school,  registers  and 
books  concerning  its  accounts  and  catalogues  of  implements, 
machinery,  specimens  and  models  belonging  to  it. 

6.  Tables  and  books  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  for  instruction,  school  management  and  ed¬ 


ucate  on. 
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Art.  XVIII.  In  case  a  school  is  closed  cr  is  irdered  to 
be  closed  the  register  of  the  students  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Sever nor- General  of  Chosen. 

Supplementary  Rule. 

The  present  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  and  after 
April  1  of  the  4th  yoar  of  Taisho  (1915) 
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INSTRUCTION  BY  THE  GOVERN  OR- GENERAL 
TO  LOCH.  AUTHORITIES 

Instruction  Nr.  16  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen 
issued  an  March  24,1915. 


The  ways  and  means  by  which  civilization  can  be  advanced 
and  the  foundation  of  a  State  consolidated  are  not  limited  in 
number,  but  the  most  important  thereof  is  without  doubt  tne  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  rising  generation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  of  a  State  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  individuals 
constituting  it,  and  the  quality  of  a  .people  is  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  education  given  them,  it  would  be  needless  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  importance  of  national  education.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime,  I  have  put 
forth  special  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  completion  of  the 
national  education  to  be  given  in  this  part  of  the  Empire.  Since 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  education  of  the  Aorean  people 
.was  shown  in  the  Chosen  Educational  Ordinance  promulgated  some 
time  ago,  and  various  institutions  are  now  generally  on  a  ic.'.r 
way  to  adjustment  and  settlement,  I  feel  all  the  more  keenly  tne 
necessity  of  improving  some  of  the  educational  organs.  •‘i.C'-.oid 
ingly  I  have  caused  new  regulations  for  special  schools  to  be 
framed  and  the  existing  regulations  for  private  schools  podiiiect. 

In  the  educational  system  as  formulated  at  present  in 
Chosen,  it  is  fundamentally  arranged  that  common  education  snail 
be  given  at  Common  School  (Eutsu  Gakko),  Higher  Common  Schools 
r-Zoto  lutsu  Gakko)  and  Girls !  Higher  Common  Schools (Joshi  Koto 
Putsu  Gakko);  industrial  education  at  Industrial  Schools  (dutsugyo 
Gakko),  and  special  education  at  Special  Schools  (Semmon  Gakko). 
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With  regard  to  the  last  named  educational  organs,  tae  general 
principle  to  be  pursued  by  them  was  already  set  forth  in  the 
Chosen  Educational  Ordinance;  but  as  to  detailed  regulations  for 
them,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  these  should  be  instituted 
after  common  education  had  been  sufficiently  developed.  Now  fair 
progress  having  been  made  in  the  spread  of  common  education,  it 
is  recognized  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  of  framing  regulations 
applicable  to  schools  giving  special  education  concerning  law, 
economy,  medicine,  techinal  industry,  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
so  forth.  Consequently  the  Regulations  for  Special  Schools  have 
been  promulgated  in  the  hope  that  Korean  young  men  would  receive 
instruction  in  higher  branches  of  science  and  art,  and  thus  beceme 
possessed  of  knowledge,  abilities,  virtues  and  character  useful 
to  the  State.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  •  ’-t'ancement  attained  by  the  people  in  general,  as  well  as  of 
the  demand  of  the  times,  the  Governor-G-eneral  has  conceived  a  plan 
for  establishing  special  schools  and  will  shortly  take  steps  to 
put  the  plan  into  effect.  Inasmuch  as  such  schools  must  have  a 
sufficient  foundation  to  stand  upon  and  must  be  adequately  equipped 
besides  possessing  a  good  force  of  competent  teachers  in  order  that 
the  purpose  with  which  they  are  established  may  be  attained,  it  has 
been  provided  in  the  Regulations  that,  in  case  it  is  desired  to 
establish  such  schools  under  private  management,  only  juridical 
persons  possessing  sufficiant  funds  to  maintain  them  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so. 

When  the  Chosen  Educational  Ordinance  was  to  be  enforced, 
many  private  schools  of  various  characters  existing  at  the  time 
were  found  to  fall  short  of  the  standard  desired  by  the  Government 
in  the  curricula  and  subjects  of  study.  Nevertheless,  as  Govern- 
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ment  and  public  schools  and  other  regular  educatioral  institutions 
were  still  insufficient,  the  adoption  of  any  measure  likely  to 
cause  radical  changes  in  these  private  schools  was  avoided.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  no  regulations  relating  to  the  curricula  and  subjects 
of  study  were  enforced,  but  it  was  planned  to  introduce  improve¬ 
ment  into  them  by  a  gradual  process.  Now  that,  however,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  schools  giving  common  education  as  well  as  those 
giving  industrial  and  special  education  have  gradually  boon  com¬ 
pleted,  a  revision  has  been  effected  in  the  Regulations  for  private 
Schools,  requiring  all  private  schools  giving  common,  industrial 
or  special  education  to  conform  to  the  regulations  provided  for 
Common  Schools,  Higher  Common  Schools,  Girls'  Higher  Common 
Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  or  Special  Schools,  and  to  arrange 
curricula  and  subjects  of  study  accordingly.  This  reform  is  adop¬ 
ted  in  the  hope  that  private  educational  organs  may  cooperate 
equally  with  the  Government  and  public  schools  in  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  and  effective  national  education.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  old-fashioned- Korean  elementary  schools,  where  reading  and 
calligraphy  are  principally  taught,  or  schools  where  instruction 
is  given  only  in  seme  limited  subjects,  such  as  mathematics,  lan¬ 
guages  and  bookkeeping,  or  Bible  Schools  and  Sunday  Schools  with 
religious  objects,  such  are  of  course  outside  the  purview  of  the 
revised  regulations  referred  to. 

In  the  educational  administra.tiorx  of  the  Empire  the  principle 
is,  as  has  been  maintained  from  early  times,  tu  keep  education  in¬ 
dependent  of  religion;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Chosen  Educational 
Ordinance  was  put  into  force,  I  declared  that  no  Government  of 
public  schools  nor  any  private  schools  whose  curriculum  is  fixed 
by  laws  or  ordinances  should  be  allowed  to  give  religious  eduea.- 
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tion  or  conduct  any  religious  ceremonies.  Now  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  unification  of  national  education  necessitated  hy 
the  progress  of  time,  provisions  relating' to  curricula  and  subjects 
of  study  have  been  instituted  for  private  schools  where  general 
education  is  to  be  given.  In  such  schools  no  religious  teaching 
is  permitted  to  be  included  in  their  curricula  nor  religious  cere¬ 
monies  can  be  allowed  to  be  performed. 

Teachers  are  the  eentral  force  of  education  the  results  of 
which  principally  dep-end  upon  their  character  and  scholarly  abil¬ 
ities.  for  this  reason  regulations  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  in  private  schools  have  now  been  instituted,  so  that 
founders  of  such  schools  may  shoose  competent  teachers  and  attain 
the  best  results  ft»r  their  enterprises.  The  knowledge  of  the 
national  language  especially  is  not  only  indispensable  to  Koreans 
in  their  daily  life,  but  is  an  essential  factor  in  making  Koreans 
loyal  and  good  subjects  of  the  Empire,  which  is  the  fundamental 
aim  of  national  'education.  All  teachers,  therefore,  except  in 
special  cases,  are  required  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
nationsl  language. 

In  contrast  to  Government  and  public  schools  which  have  been 
established  only  in  comparatively  recent  days,  private  schools 
were  continuously  being  founded  since  the  days  of  the  former 
Korean  Government,  \;Uea  that  Government  preaeticaMy  relegated 
---e-d'ucation  to  the  background.  These  schools  were  generally  far 
from  being  complete  in  their  equipment,  but  plentiful  as  far  as 
their  number  was  concerned.  it  the  time  of  annexation  they  num¬ 
bered  altogether  nearly  2 , 00t> ,  but  as  a  result  of  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors  since  displayed  by  the  Government-General  for  the  improve 
ment  and  spread  of  educational  organs  there  has  appeared  on  the 


part  of  the  private  schools  a  tendency  to  close  altogether  or 
transform  themselves  into  public  schools.  There  were  in  the 
month  of  May,  151 J,  the  year  of  annexation,  1913  private  schools 
officially  recognized.  Returns  prejarod  in  the  same  month  of 
1914,  however,  showed  that  the  figures  had  decreased  to  1242. 

Thus  in  four  years  as  many  as  731  private  schools  ceased  to  exist. 
Of  these  mission  schools  managed  by  foreign  missione-rs,  which  num-< 
bered  740  in  May,  1910,  including  all  those  belonging  to  various 
denominations,  decreased  to  473  in  May,  1914,  showing  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  of  four  years  a  decrease  of  273.  While  thus  private 
schools  gradually  decrease  in  number  yet  as  a  whole  they  are  ex¬ 
erting  no  small  influence  on  the  young  people.  Shoo  Id  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  adopted  and  pursued  in  these  private  schools  go 
contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the  State,  consequence 
thereof  would  be  most  grievous  from  the  point  of  view  of  mational 
wslfare.  It  gees  without  saying  that  the  reason  why  a  Government 
determines  its  edudationaX^sys'tem  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  pol¬ 
icy  is  because  it  is"' the  aim-  ancL-cie-sire  of  that  Government  to 
bring  up  a  naurun  capable  of.  -sucoeading  -to  the  present  generation 
and  to  secure  for  the  State  a  strong  and  lasting  foundation.  It 
As" for  this  reason  that  education  must  be  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  a  State  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  national  characteristics.  Accordingly  all 
schools  giving'  national _  education,  no  matter  whether  they  be 
Government,  public  or  private  establishments,  must  pursue"-ani- 
respect  the  fixed  State  policy.  Ror  should  private  schools  be 
allowed,  on  account  of  their  being  managed,  by— private  persons, 
to  give  education  along  diverse  and  unconstrained  line-s  as  they 
please,  a  State  would  be  unable  to  spread  among  its  citizens 


a  vjr.li crm  and  complete  education. 

Nevertheless ,  iriooBSideration  of  various  v.'rhjiCJi^. 

moke  it  difficult  for  private  existing  schools  at 
less  of  their  being  under  the  management  of  KGWS&US  or~~of,-b-r>-ii.ng . 
been  founded  by  foreign  missions,  to  immediately  pursue— the  palic.r 
outlined,  a  period  cf  grace  extending  for  ten  years  from'  now 'shall., 
be  given  these  existing  schools  before  applying  to  them  the  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  curricula  and  subjects  of  study.  In  view, 
moreover,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no  easy  work  for  Korean  teachers 
to  master  the  national  language  in  a  short  time,  a  due  period  of 
grace  is  also  granted  in  this  respect.  All  private  schools  are 
advised  to  complete  preparations  as  soon  as  possible  within  the 
period  of  grace  so  as  to  put  themselves  in  line  with  the  general 
regulations  and  show  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  aim  of  the 
G-o vo'. jr.fi at  to  give  complete  national  education. 

Local  officials  are  hereby  instructed  to  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  above-mentioned  motive  of  the  Government-General  and 
endeavor  ro  make  all  those  concerned  acquainted  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  above  referred  to,  so  that  these  regulations  may  -be  amoothly 
enforced.  As  to  the  guidance  and  suporitendenoe  of  private 
schools,  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  it  out  may  be  manifold, 
they  should  show  those  concerned  the  right  way  with  kindness  and 
earnestness  to  act  in  proper  manner,  and  should  not  fail  to  cause 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Government-General  to  be  •  ..  duly 
observed  by  all  concerned. 
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June  1 ,  1915 


?h6  committee  on  Christian  Education  in  the  Mission  Field 

..  ...  ;..  O. ...  i  C  .  .  i-ue  ------  •  0 . 1  Ox 

the  Annual  Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards  on  Tuesday,  June  1, 
ISIS,  at  2.25  P.J,:.  at  25  Madison  Avenue,  Hew  York  City. 

Present;  Cf  the  Committee  on  Education  -  £rs.  Barton, 

E.  E.  Brown,  Chamberlain,  Mott,  and  Sailer:  of  the  Committee  of  Ref¬ 
erence  sne  Counsel  -  DrB.  A.  J.  Brov.n,  3arton,  Endicott,  Mott,  Eorth, 
Bishops  Lambuth  and  Lloyd,  snd  Mr.  Grant:  also  Dr.  Loomis,  of  Japan. 
Bishop  Baahford  was  invited  tc  sit  with  the  Committees, 

Br.  A.  J.  Brown  stated  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  be  a 
discussion  of  a  communication  received  from  Mr,  Komatsu,  Japanese 
Minister  cf  Education  for  Chosen,  declaring  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  prohibit  all  religious  teaching  in  schools, 
public  or  private,  and  warning  the  Mission  Eoards  tc  adjust  their 
policies  by  the  ond  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Komatsu  had  written  two 
.articles  defending  this  policy,  in  which  he  quoted  the  United  States 
and  France  as  pursuing  similar  measures.  Br.  Broun  draftee  a  reply 
to  these  communications,  which  had  been  submrtteo  to  ~na  mombei ..  ci 
the  Committee, 

Br.  E.  E.  Brov«n  said  that  the  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  to  establish  pxiblic  schools  which  v.ere  undenominational , 
but  also  to  allow  freedom  in  the  establisJiment  of  private  ana  denom¬ 
inational  schools.  In  the  report  of  the'U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  1911-1912  pupils  in  public  schools  of  all  grades  were 
1,600,0001-,  and  private  of  all  grades,  1,900,000.  Of  these,  there 
were  in  public  elementary  schools  1,700,000,  and  in  private  1,605,000; 
in  public  secondary  schools,  126,000,  and  ir.  private,  211,000.  Ee 
said  that  statistics  for  private  schools  were  defective;  that  some  of 
the  best  private  secondary  schools  in  the  country  would  not  report  t 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  so.  In  the 
educational  report  for  How  York  State  for  1315,  in  schools  of  all 
grades  there  ..-ere  1,956,000  pupils-  Of  these,  1,300,000  were  ele¬ 
mentary,  and  180,000  secondary.  It  was  estimated  that  the  enroll- 
.  c-nt  in  private  .  els  of  all  grades  not  included  in  the  above  was 
225,000.  Probably  one-tenth  of  the  enrollment  of  the  entire  countr; 
is  in  private  schools. 

Br.  Sailer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in  Franc  •- 
it  was  still  permitted  to  teach  religion  in  private  scnocls. 

Dr.  Horth  spoke  of  the  Japanese  ideal  of  education  as  trai; 
ing  for  the  service  of  the  State  instead  of  for  the  development  of 
individual.  He  questioned  the  advisability  of  further  investment  i;. 
Christian  education  in  Korea. 
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Dr.  Loomis  s&id  that  the  Japanese  people  were  in  favor  of 
freedom,  and  that  Kinisters  who  opposed  this  would  sooner  or  later 
be  removed. 

Dr.  Barton  thought  it  better  r.ot  to  press  for  a  full  inter 
pretation  of  the  laws.  •  He  thought  they  would  probably  be  changed  ir. 
a  few  years  if  nothing  was  done  to  crystallize  them. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending 
an  official  communication  to  Kini3ter  Komatsu  and  referring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  Soards  for  their  offioial  support. 

After  a  variety  of  opinions  had  been  expressed  it  was 
RESOLVED: 

1.  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  make  a  suit¬ 
able  personal  reply  to  the  communication  of  His  Excellency, 

M.  Komatsu; 


2,  That  he  send  a  copy  of  these  papers  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  Boards  of  hi  salons  interested  in  educational  work  in 
Chosen,  with  an  accompanying  note  of  explanation,  requesting 
suggestions,  pending  further  correspondence  with  the  Japanese 
authorities,  but  guarding  the  formulation  of  any  definite 
policy  at  this  time. 


l  MEMBERS: 

The,  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  James  Endicott,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Franklin,  D.D. 
Bishop  Walter  R.  Lambuth,  D.D. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  ArthurS.  Lloyd,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Robert  P.  Mackay,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Archibald  McLean,  D.D. 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Marling 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  LL.  D. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Mason  North,  D.D. 
Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper 
The  Rev.  T.  Bronson  Ray,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Watson,  D.D. 
Mr.  James  Wood 
Mr.  William  Henry  Grant,  and 
The  Rev.  Fred  P.  Haggard,  D.D., 

ex  officio. 

STANDING  SUB-COMMITTEES 
ESficiency- 

Dr.  Watson,  Chairman. 

Emergencies- 

Dr.  Brown.  Chairman. 

Headquarters  and  Budget- 
Dr.  Mott,  Chairman. 

Interdenominational  and  Undenom¬ 
inational  Agensies- 

Dr.  Franklin,  Chairman. 

Relation  to  Governments- 
Dr.  North.  Chairman. 

Relation  to  Similar  Organizations 
in  Other  Countrie9- 
Dr.  Barton,  Chairman. 

SPECIAL  SUB-COMMITTEES 
Cable  Code- 

Dr.  Watson,  Chairman. 

Continental  Missions  Relief  Fund- 
Dr.  Mott,  Chairman. 

Incorporation  andTitles- 
Mr.  Wood.  Chairman. 


(Commute?  of  Seferettre  am'i  Counsel 

Representing 

THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  CONFERENCE 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Chairman 
The  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  D.  D.,  Vice  Chairman 
The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Watson,  D.D.,  Secretary 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Marling,  Treasurer 


*  ‘The  duties  of  the  Committee  shall  in¬ 
clude  negotiations  with  governments; 
questions  arising  between  missions  of 
different  Boards  as  they  may  be  refer¬ 
red  to  it;  such  other  questions  as  may 
be  referred  to  it  from  time  to  time; 
original  action  in  cases  requiring  im¬ 
mediate  attention  and  not  involving 
questions  of  policy  regarding  which 
there  might  be  essential  differences  of 
opinion;  act  for  the  Conference  ad 
interim  in  all  matters  calling  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  action ,  in  so  far  as  definite 
authority  and  power  may  not  have 
been  committed  to  regular  or  special 
committees;  study  of  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  work  on  the  foreign 
field.” 

— Constitution  of  the  Conference. 


25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 


June  1G,  1915. 


To  His  Excellency  M.  Komatsu, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Eoreign  Affairs, 
Seoul,  Chosen. 

lily  dear  Ur.  Komatsu: 


As  Your  Excellency  knows  from  my  ac¬ 


knowledgement  of  May  18th,  I  received  in  due  time  Your 
Excellency's  letter  of  April  8th,  enclosing  an  English 


translation  of  certain  Ordinances  and  Instructions  recently  issued 


by  the  Go xrernment- General  of  Che  en  regarding  private  schools,  Your 
Excellency's  article  on  Ordinance  Ho.  24,  entitled  "Revision  in 
Regulations  for  private  Schools",  and  copies  of  the  Seoul  Press  of 
April  2nd  and  3rd,  containing  Your  Excellency's  articles  cn  the 
"Separatien  of  Education  and  Religion."  As  these  Ordinances  and 
Regulations  affect  the  educational  work  and  plans  not  only  of  the 


Board  with  which  I  am  officially  connected  but  of  all  the  Mission 
Boards  having  work  in  Chosen,  and  as  Iussumed  that  Your  Excellency 
Intended  to  notify  them  through  ms  of  the  character  ana  scope  of 
the  Government's  requirements ,  I  have  consulted  with  the  available 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel,  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  upon  this  letterhead,  and  who  as  a  Coramittee  represent  the 
Mission  Boards  of  various  denominations  in  Uorth  America.  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  also  With  a  few  educators  of  international  eminence  whose 


Zc 


opinions  are  of  large  value.  It  was  agreed  in  our  Committee  that 
the  Sul- Committee  of  which  the  Hev.  Dr.  frcnk  Mason  North  is  Chair¬ 
man  should  correspond  with  the  Boards  directly  concerned,  and  that 
meantime,  I  should  write  to  Your  Excellency,  as  I  now  do,  the  letter 
being  personal,  like  Your  Excellency's  to  ms,  but  written  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  others  who  have  a  right  to  know  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence. 

I  deeply  appreciate  Your  Excellency’s  kindness  in  sending  to  me 
such  important  documents.  I  am  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  careful 
study  of  the  subject  and  by  the  clearness  and  strength  with  which 
the  conclusions  are  set  forth.  Our  interest  is  naturally  very  great, 
and  I  wish  most  heartily  that  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  a  personal  conversation.  As  Your  Excellency  is  aware, 
the  Mission  Boards  are  maintaining  many  schools  in  Chosen,  and  ex¬ 
pending  upon  them  and  the  support  of  the  missionaries  who  conduct 
them,  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  equipment  of  some  of  these  schools,  and  in  particular  for  the 
development  of  a  Union  Christian  College  in  Seoul.  The  Boards  were 
led  to  make  these  plans,  partly  because  of  our  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Chosen  require  the  best  type  of  Christian 
education  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  aid  them  in  securing,  and 
partly  beacuse  of  our  hearty  desire  to  comply  with  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  Government -General  of  Chosen  that  all  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  those  conducted  by  the  Missions,  should  be  worthy  of  respect 

educational 

from  the  viewpoint  of  satisfactory/standards.  Your  Excellency  may 
recall  that  when  I  was  in  Chosen  in  190^,  I  conferred  with  you  o© 
this  subject,  and  also  with  the  Birector  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  you  have  doubtless  been  informed  that  when  the  present  Director, 
The  Honorable  Teisaburo  Sekiya,  was  in  the  United  States  last  year, 


■3„ 

I  had  pleasure  in  inviting  a  number  of  distinguished  missionary 
leaders  to  meet  him  at  luncheon  and  that  there  and  in  a  subsequent, 
conversation  in  my  office  the  matter  was  carefully  discussed,.  I 
need,  therefore,  only  repeat  here  that  the  Boards  most  cordially 
recognize  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Government  to  inspect  all  sdhools, 
to  insist  that  they  shall  do  good  work,  and  to  impose  suitable  quali¬ 
fications  for  students  who  are  to  practice  medicine  or  enter  Government 
service.  She  Boards  would  not  countenance  for  a  moment  any  instruc¬ 
tion  that  'would  be  inconsistent  with  entire  loyalty  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country  in  which  cur  work  is  conducted. 

It  might  not  be  proper  for  me  to  write  in  detail  regarding  all 
of  the  Ordinances,  Instructions  and  Regulations,  for  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  an  educational  expert  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment-General  of  Chosen  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  its  own  au¬ 
thority  and  discretion  in  making  inch  rules  as  it  deems  suitable  for 
schools  which  educate  the  children  of  its  own  subjects.,  I  may  only 
say  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  rules  impress  me  as  excellent. 
Regarding  others,  my  mind  is  not  so  clear.  Much  would  depend  uppn 
the  construct! on  that  may  be  placed  upon  them  by  future  officials 
who  will  be  charged  with  their  application.  She  language  of  some  of 
these  articles  is  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that  might  cause 
serious  concern.  Perhaps  such  an  interpretation  will  not  be  placed 
upon  them,  and  I  gladly  admit  that  we  should  assume  that  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued  thus  far  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan 
and  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  raises  a  reasonable  presumption 
that  an  equally  broad  policy  will  be  pursued  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
some  missionaries  have  assured  mo  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

nevertheless ,  we  cannot  read  without  grave  concern  the  specific 
statements  that  have  been  issued,  and  which  appear  to  involve  a  re- 
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strict! on  of  the  liberty  tnat  mission  schools  have  been  hitherto  ac¬ 
corded.  ".7s  note  such  statements  in  the  pamphlet  .entitled  "the  Chosen 
Educational  Ordinances  and  Various  Attendant  Regulations",  in  Your 


Excellency's  articles  in  the  Seoul  Press,  and/ Mr.  Sekiya's  reported 
statement  in  The  Nagasaki  Press  of  March  30th,  where  he  syas: 

"Education  and  religion  will  he  able  to  attain  their 
respective  aims  by  each  being  pursued,  in  its  own  special 
way  independent  of  the  other.  If  they  are  mixed  together, 
students  who  believe  in  a  certain,  cult  or  religion  will  be 
unable  to  enter  schools  of  different  faith,  or  they  will 
be  forced  to  believe  in  a  faith  which  is  not  their  own,  or 
in  other  case®,  they  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  faith  in 
ehioh  they  believe.  In  this  way,  freedom  of  belief  will  be 
hamoo  red  and  the  progress  of  education  impeded  in  no  small 
degree.  The  authorities  are  very  appreciative  of  the  valuable 
contributions  made  by  religious  schools  in  Chosen  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilization  and  education,  but  they  cannot  allow 
the  present  state  of  education  in  Chosen  to  continue  for  long, 
for  If  they  do,  thcs  e  evils  above  referrSd  to,  resulting  from 
the  mixing' up  of  education  and  religion,  are  sure  to  appear 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  those 
evils  that  the  revisions  of  Regulations  for  private  schools  . 
have  been  effected.  By  these  revisions,  private  schools  giv¬ 
ing  common,  industrial  or  special  education  in  Chosen  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fix  their  curricula  in  accordance  with  Regulations 
controlling  public  common  schools,  higher  common  schools  or 
Government  special  schools,  it  being  also  prohibited  to  tnem 
to  include  any  course  of  study  other  than  those  authorized 
by  those  regulations.  In  other  words ,  no  matter  what  name __ 
of  kind,  common,  industrial  or  special  schools  are  required 
to  conform  to  the  system  regulated  for  them.  In  consequence, 
in  all  those  schools  it  is  prohibited  to  give  religiousn  ed¬ 
ucation  or  observe  religious  rites." 

Such  declarations  naturally  cause  no  small  concern  to  the  friends 
of  Christian  education.  Your  Excellency  will  understand  the  effect 
which  they  are  likely  to  have  upon  the  desire  of  the  Boards  to  raise 
large  additional  sums  for  education  in  Chosen,  including  the  new 
College  in  Seoul,  as  they  apparently  indicate  an  abridgement  of  the 
freedom  of  these  schools  in  religious  matters.  Y'e  have  been  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  the  supposition  that  the  primary  concern  of  the  Government- 
General  of  Chosen  related  to  the  grade  of  educational  work,  and  that 
in  other  respects,  private  schools  y/ould  have  the  same  liberty  tha^ 
similar  schools  enjoy  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
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We  are  aware  that  the  Japanese  Imperial  Government  regards  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  function  of  the  State,  or,  to  use  Your  Excellency's  words, 
"education  must  he  nationalistic.."  If  this  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  State  should  not  'be  indifferent  to  the  education  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  and  that  it  should  provide  free  schools,  it  is  in  entire  accord 
with  the  best  educational  practice  of  the  world  and  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  the  American  and  British  public  school  systems.  In 
America  and  Great  Britain,  however,  this  recognized  responsibility  of 
the  State  extends  only  to  the  provision  of  public  institutions  for 
free  education  and  to  their  regulation;  it  does  not  extend, 
nor  is  j.t  believed  that  it  should  extend,  to  the  regulation  of  private 
schools.  The  free  public  schools  are  supported  by  general  taxation 
for  those  who  wish  to  attend  then,  and  in  most  States  the  law  compels 
children  of  school  age  to  attend  some  school*  But  the  school  attended 
can  be  private  or  public  at  the  option  of  parents  and  pupils.  Citizwns 
must  pay  school  taxes  whether  they  patronize  public  schools  or  not,  for 
these  schools  are  regarded  as  a  public  benefit  and  necessity.  But  if 
citizens,  in  addition  to  their  taxes,  wish  to  incur  the  extra  expense 
of  sending  their  children  to  private  schools,  the  Government  inter¬ 
poses  no  objection  whatever. 

Your  Excellency1 s  article  in  the  Seoul  Press  states: 

"There  are  of  course  private  colleges  and  universities, 

(in  America)  but  common  education  is  entirely  managed  by  the 
Government.  The  curricula  of  schools  ranging  between  those 
giving  elementary  education  and  those  giving  higher  education 
are  arranged  by  the  Government  and  include  no  religious  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  true,  however,  that  certain  religionists  and  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  have  established  private  and  univer¬ 

sities;  but  the  %im  they  had  in  founding  these  institutions 
was  not  the  propagation  of  their  religion  but  the  promotion 
and  spread  of  education  itself.  As  it  is,  with  the  exception 
of  theological  schools  aiming  at  the  study  of  religion,  no 
school  in  the  United  States  gives  religious  teaching." 

Your  Excellency  has  not  been  given  accurate  information  on  this 

subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ar§  not  only  private  colleges 
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and  universities  maEoii.  tanned  by  the  churches  or  by  members  of  the 
chuiv. heirs,  but  there  are  a  great  many  private  schools  of  lower  grade , 
in  eluding  kindergartens,  primary  schools,  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools.  All  these  private  schools  of  every  grade  have  absolutely 
no  relation  to  or  supervision  by  the  Government .  The  public  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  State,  are  closely  supervised  by  it,  and  ex¬ 
clude  religious  teaching,  although  some  of  them  permit  the  reading 
of  the  Eible  and  an  opening  prayer.  Private  schools,  however,  are 
entirely  free  to  teach  what  they  like  and  how  they  like,  religion 
included,  the  Government  giving  itself  no  concern  regarding  them  an ^ 
making  no  regulations  for  them,  although  it  freely  grants  them  char¬ 
ters  to  enable  them  to  hold  property  as  legally  incorporated  oodies. 

My  own  sons  and  daughters  were  educated  in  such  private  schools,  While 
the  masses  of  the  people  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  a 
very  large  number  of  the  well-to-do  classes  send  their  children  to 
private  schools,  partly  because  they  believe  that  sound  education  in¬ 
cludes  religion  and  they  wish  their  children  to  be  trained  in  the 
schools  which  recognize  it  and  teach  the  Bible,  and  partly  because 
many  of  these  private  schools  do  a  higher  grade  of  educational  work 
than  the  public  schools.  This  latter  fact  of  itself  is  significant; 
namely,  that  with  no  regulations  of  the  State  to  enforce  a  standard, 
private  schools  are  doing  the  highest  grade  of  educational  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  Government  acts  upon  the  supposition  that  the  law 

of  competition  is  an  adequate  protest! on.  These  private  schools  are 
as 

numerous ,  and/they  uniformly  charge  tuition  fees,  u sually  ratner  high 
fees  too,  while  public  schools  are  free,  the  private  schools  must  offer 
superior  educational  as  well  as  religious  advantages  in  order  to  get 
students.  Our  American  experience,  therefore,  is  that  the  State  runs 
no  risk  whatever  from  private  schools. 
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Your  Excellency  has  also-  been  misinformed  regarding  "religionists" 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  American  schools  of  the  best  grade  both  nub- 
lie  and  private.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers,  professors  and 
presidents  in  American  institutions  are  Christians,  and  a  consid.erable 
number  are  clergymen.  The  president  of  Princeton  University  is  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman,  president  Hadley  of  Yale  University,  whom  you  men¬ 
tion,  is  indeed  not  a  clergyman,  but  no  one  v7ho  knows  him  would  ever 
think  of  speaking  of  him  as  "not  connected  with  religion"  for  he  is 
active  as  a  Christian  layman.  He  maintains  regular  preaching  services 
in  the  University  Chapel,  often  preaching  himself,  and  is  wiuely  to  jwn 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  Christian  leaders  of  America.  In  like 
manner,  Dr.  'Joodrov/  7/ilson,  now  president  of  the  United  States,  was, 
when  President  of  Princeton  University  as  he  is  today,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  he  held  religious  services  in  the  University 
Cha.pel.  I  could  give  Your  Excellency  a  very  long  list  of  presidents 
and  professors  in  the  best  private  and  public  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  who  are  devoted  Christian  men,  while  in  nearly  all 
of  the  private  schools,  like  the  ...  Hill  School,  pottstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville ,  Connecticut,  Blair  Academy, 
Blairsville,  New  Jersey,  the  Grot op  School,  Groton,  Massachusetts,  the 
Philops  Academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter ,  and  hundreds  of  others,  the 
Bible  is  in  the  curriculum  and  attendance  upon  religious  services  is 
compulsory.  Indeed,  most  of  the  American  private  schools  7/ill  not 
employ  a  teacher  v/ho  is  not-  a  professed  Christian  and  a  member  of  a 
Church. 

In  short,  the  .American  plan  is  one  of  absolute  freedom  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  State  maintains  public  secular  schools  at  great  expense  for 
the  multitudes  who  want  them  ar  cannot  afford  private  schools;  but 
Churches  or  voluntary  groups  of  Christian  individuals  can  found  and 
conduct  private  schools  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  make  re- 
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ligion  as  prominent  as  they  choose. 

These  statements  are  substantially  true,  of  British  educational 
policy.  The  best  schools  in  Great  Britain,  including  not  only  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Scotch  Universities,  but  such  secondary  schools  as 
Eton,  Hugh y,  Harrow  and  scores  of  others,  though  popularly  called 
n nub lie  schools",  are  not  Government  schools  but  are  privately  con¬ 
trolled  and  are  subject  to  no  Government  relation  whatever,  although 
the  Royal  family  and  the  high  officers  of  the  Government  have  educated 
their  sons  in  these  schools  for  generations.  Many  of  their  teachers 
are  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  ox 
Scotland,  and  nearly  all  of  the  others  are  communicant  members  of 
those  Churches.  Religion  is  freely  taught  in  all  these  schools,  and 
many  of  the  best  Bible  commentaries,  devotional  volumes  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  publications  of  the  whole  Christian  world  have  been  prepared 
by  tho  members  of  the  faculties. 

As  the  Ordinances,  Instructions,  Regulations,  and  Your  Excellency 
articles  have  been  published  and  therefore  are  not  private,  I  have  sent 
copies  to  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  America  together 
with  a  preliminary  draft  of  my  reply,  and  ashed  for  their  opinion  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that  private  schools  in  the  United  States 


are  free  to  teach  religion.  I  append  their  replies: 

Bean  James  E.  Russell,  LL.D. ,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  Hew  York,  writes: 

"I  am  greatly  surprised  th^t  the  Japanese  Minister ^ of 
Education,  who  is  usually  so  well  informed  on  matters  eauca- 
tional  in  this  country,  should  make  tne  mistake  of  t.nnk  1  g 
that  there  are  few  -private  schools  in  this  country,  and  tha. 
the  teaching  of  religion  is  debarred  from  them.  AsamaUff 
of  fact,  no  State  in  this  Union  places  any  restrictions  ./ha . 
ever  upon  private  schools.  The  latest  report  oi  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  states  that  there  are 
1  647  104  wpils  reported  from  private  schools.  This 
is  undoubtedly  low,  because  private  schools  with  us  are  so 
free  that  they  do  not  even  have  to  report  to  the  Government. 
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As  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  private  schools  throughout 
this  country  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  I  have  never 
heard  of  restrictions  being  put  upon  any  sect  whatever.  More¬ 
over,  in  many  of  our  states  the  teaching  of  religion  in  non- 
sectarian  forms  is  permitted  in  the  public  schools,  and  in 
othei’s  specific  provisions  are  made  whereby  pupils  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  permitted  to  receive  instruction  by  teachers 
of  their  own.  faith  in  connection  with  their  regular  school 
work,  this  teaching  in  some  instances  being  carried  on  in  the 
public  school:. building  and  in.  other  cases  the  children  go  to 
near-by  churches.  The  one  stand  taken  generally  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  that  sectarian  teaching  shall  not  be  supported  at  public 
expense,  whereas  any  form  of  religious  instruction  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  expense  of  those  who  desire  to  promote  it. 

"Sincerely  Yours, 

"James  E.  3ussell." 

^resident  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  1L.D. ,  of  Yale  University,  writes: 

"I  have  read  with  interest  the  papers  submitted  by  Mr. 
Komatsu  and  the  draft  of  your  reply.  The  lines  of  this 
draft  seem  to  me  most  excellent.  You  are  quite  right  in 
indicating  that  Hr.  Komatsu's  impressions  regarding  religious 
instruction  in  America  are  erroneous.  If  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  take  the  position  which  it  does  in  the  papers 
in  question,  we  have,  I  am  afraid,  no  defense  against  their 
propose!  action  except  to  withdraw  capital  from  educational 
enterprises  in  Korea  and  in  other  places  under  Japanese  influ¬ 
ence;  but  the  Grovernment  should  not  be  allowed  to  force  such 
withdrawals  on  erroneous  grounds.  Keeling  as  I  do  on  this 
last  point,  I  am  not  sure  that  any  letter  which  I  could  write 
to  you  .-would  be  of  service  with  Mr.  Komatsu.  You  cam  judge 
of  the  situation  far  better  .nan  I  can.  You  certainly  have 
full  permission  to  tell  him  or  show  him  anything  that  I  write 
you. 

"Very  sincerely, 

" Ar thur  I .  Hadley." 

Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  LI. 3.,  of  Hew  York  University,  writes; 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  question  regarding  public 
and  private  schools  in  Chosen,  which  was  discussed  in  our  re¬ 
cent  conference.  It  soems  to  me  ox  importance  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  our  public  authorities  toward  private  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  be  well  understood,  and  the  matter  is  one 
that  may  easily  present  some  difficulties  to  any  student  of 
educational  administration  who  has  not  Lima el.  been  brought 
up  under  the  American  system. 

"It  is  doubtless  generally  known  that  we  have  no  national 
system  of  educational  administration  in  this  country.  Our 
school  systems  are  the  systems  of  the  several  states.  They 
are  pretty  generally  of  one  type,  yet  there  are  minor  varia¬ 
tions  among  them.  One  national  office,  the  Federal  Bureau, 
of  Education,  ’while  exercising  no  authority  over  these  systems, 
collects  and  distributes  information  concerning  them  all. 
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"The  latest  published  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of.  Educa¬ 
tion,  covering  the  statistics  of  state  school  systems  for  the 
year  1SI1-12,  shows  a  total  enrollment  in  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  all  grades  of  18,376,257.  The  same  year  there  were 
enrolled  in  private  schools  and  colleges  of  all  grades  1,902,183. 
The  figures  for  the  same  year  for  elementary  schools  are  as 
follows:  public  elementary  schools,  17,707,577;  private 
elementary  schools,  1,505,657.  For  secondary  schools,  the 
figures  for  the  same  year  vie  re  as  follows:  Public  secondary 
schools (high  schools),  1,126,791;  Private  secondary  schools, 

211, 256 „  These  figures  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  included  in  the  figures  for  all  grades  as  given  above. 

"The  situation  in  this  country  may  be  illustrated  further 
by  reference  to  the  statistics  of  two  of  our  leading  state 
school  systems.  The  lates  published  report  flor  the  State  of 
Hey.  York ,  that  of  the  year  1912-13,  shows  a  total  enrollment  in 
schools  and  colleges  of  all  grades  regularly  reporting  to  the 
State  Education  Department,  of  1,956,365.  Of  these,  1,329,925 
were  in  the  public  elementary  schools ,  and  180,010  in  the  pub 
lie  secondary  schools.  According  to  the  same  report,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  225,000  pupils 
enrolled  in  private  schools  of  different  grades. 

'■For  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  statistics  are  at 
hand  for  the  year  1S13-14.  Those  show  that  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State  576,510  pupils, 
and  in  the  private  elementary  schools  of  the  State  114 ,102. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  the  State (high  schools),  76,620,  and  in  the  private 
secondary  schools  ( etc.),  7,429. 

"Back  of  these  statistics  lie  considerations  of  rhur omental 
jmnortanoe  touching  the  educational  policy  of  this  country.  It 
is" a  wall-settled.  American  practice  to  provide  free  education 
at  public  expense  for  the  children  of  all  of  the  people  who  do 
not  choose  for  their  children,  some  other  form  of  education.  She 
teaching  in  these  public  schools  is  non-sectarian  in  cS&racter 
and  for  the  most  part  non-religious,  although  not  anti-religious . 
As  it  appears  from  the  statistics  which  I  have  recorded  above, 
approximately  nine-tenths  of  our  pupils  are  educated  in  such 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
our  inner i can  system  that  tie  re  shall  be  freedom  of  education. 

As  appears  from  the  figures  quoted,  about  one-tenth  of  air  pupils 
are  educated  in  private  schools  or  schools  carried  on  by  certain 
religions  denominations.  Our  compulsory  attendance  laws,  which 
are  found  on  the  statute  books  of  the  most  of  our  states,  permit 
of  the  satisfaction  of  their  requirements  Tv,  attendance  of  pupils 
on  schools  other  than  those  -publicly  provided. 

'■The  significant  fact  in  view  of  the  discussion  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Chosen  is  that  in  the  most  of  these  privately  conducted 
schools  religion  is  taught.  A  large  proportion  of  these  schools 
are  carried  on  by  one  or  another  religious  denomination,  or  by 
the  adherents  of  such  denomination,  and  denominational  doctrines 
are  systemic ally  end  freely  taught  in  such  schools.  In  other 
rrivate  schools,  religious  doctrine  is  taught  m  more  gene. cal 
raid  less  sectarian  terms;  while  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
such  schools  the  teaching  is  conducted  on  a  non- religious  basis, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  public 
schools . 
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"It  should  bo  added  that  while  this  freedom  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  directly  affects  only  about  one-  ■  enth 
of  our  school  population  ,  the  freedom  to  conduct  educe.  10:1 
along  such  lines  is  a  vital  element  of  our  educational  i»ys bem. 

It  has  also  this  great  public  advantage  which  is  widely  recog¬ 
nized;  That  it  lends  to  the  Aduoation  of  our  people  a  variety, 
a  flexibility,  and  a  freedom  for  both  conservative  and  radical 
initiative  which  is  thoroughly  in.  accord  with  the  c onatn tut ionnir 
of  our  society,  and  undoubtedly  adds  much  to  txie  enrichment 
of  the  American  character, 

"I  have  written  somewhat'  at  length  regarding  uhis  ms.ucer, 
because  it  lias  always  interested  me  deeply,  and  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  contribute  to  a  true  understanding  of  American 
education  that  the  facts  regarding  this _ situation  sheila  oe 
clearly  presented  on  any  suitable  occasion. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Elmer  E.  Brown," 


I  have  also  conferred  with  Professor  Paul  -Monroe,  ?h.D»,  Ln-D., 
professor  of  the  History  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Hew  York,  whose  high  authority  in  the  educational  world 
has  been  recognized,  as  Your  Excellency  is  doubtless  aware,  by  che 
honors  that  were  given  him  durin  his  visit  in  Japan  and  by  the  trans¬ 
lation,  by  the  Japanese  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Civilization, 
of  his  notable  volume  on  the  History  of  Education.  He  manifested  deep 
interest  in  the  subject,  read  all  the  documents  that  Your  Excellency 
sent  to  me,  and,  at  my  request  put  his  views  in  -writing  as  follows ; 

"Ky  dear  Dr.  3rown: 

"Herewith  I  answer  your  inquiry  of  June  10th 
and  make  some  comments  on  the  communication  from  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  IComatsu,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  governor  general 
of  Chosen.  I  am  much  interested  in  doing  so  -First , because  o±  my 
friendship  for  the  Japanese  people,  my  respect  for  the  great  -work 
Which  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  my  admiration  lor  their  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  intense  desire  that  I  have  that  they  take  no ^action 
which  would  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  wester j  nations;  Second, 


because  of  my  belief  that  the  mission  schools  have  something  def¬ 
inite  to  contribute  to  the  life  and  the  advance  of  the  Orient. 

"May  I  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  am.famxliar  with 
the  work  of  the  Japanese  schools  by  actual  visitation  and  believe 
that  Japanese  education  has  something  to  contribute  to  .-..mencan 
education  just  as  their  culture  has  something  to  contribute  ro 
ours,  and  just  as  I  believe  that  the  Occident  has  some  t.  mg  ver,y 
definite  to  contribute  to  the  Orient.  .  . 

"The  position  taken  in  these  regulations  governing  private 
schools  by* the  Governor  General  of  Chosen  is  so  radioaa.  Ar.;  - 
am  convinced  that  His  Excellency,  the  Minister,  was  qua  con¬ 
formed  concerning  the  status  of  education  in  western  couu  , 

and  it  is  only  that  his  misinformation  may  be  set  rxghu  u.,o  ,  i 
take  the  liberty  of  commenting  quite  specifically  upon  nxs 
pretation  and  comments  of  these  regulations.  „ 

P  "first  -  may  I  state  that  I  do  not  believe  tnat  there  is  any 
country  holding  any  position  in  western  civilization  wm.-x.  J-°^ 
private  schools  as  this  regulation  proposes  to  do.  Nor  any 
presumes  to  determine  absolutely  what  shall  and  shall  not  be  iven 
iQ6 those  schools  as  subjects  of  study.  Of  course,  many .P^em 
regulate  the  minimum  of  what  must  be  given  but  “me 
the  position  that  other  subjects  cannot  be  added.  I  ma-®  ,^s 
statLent  sweeping  rggarding  all  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
BeMusps  I  should  qualify  it  because  I  do  not  know  h. 

the  conditions  in  those  countries  under  the  Greek  Catholic  Or  h, 
and  yet  even  Russia  permits  the  Hews  and  other  religious  sects  .0 
maintain  their  o.?n  schools  and  school  their  r,m  children,  injhe 
countries  under  the  dominance  of  the  Roamn  Catholic  Church, tak.  g 
Spain  as  the  most  backward,  private  schools  are  penniLted,  Ihe 
rovpl  dectea  of  February  3,  1910,  restricted  the  inspection  o± 
private  schools  to  the  hygfeenie  conditions  of  Premises ^and^ 

to  the  prevention  of  words  an'1-  deeds  contraiy  to  moral  ,  0 

fatherland,  and  to  the  laws.  It  was  the  at*e“Pj  °J  ^ private 
conservative  government  there  to  inspect  and  even  to  clos^  private 
eo“?Sr»MohSlei  to  the  Saroelona  reb.Uio.Md  oven  *» 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ganqiejas  ministry.  In  German  and 
Teutonic  countries  of  Europe,  which  the  school  system  01  Japan 
more  closely  resembles  than  that  of  any  other  country  private 
schools  are  permitted.  At  least  six  per  cent  of  the  school  pop 
lation  of  Germany  attends  private  schools.  The  highex  education 
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ox  girls  is  nearly  alltogether  through,  private 

"In  commenting  uprni  the  situation  in  Europe  .  . 

in  the  "Seoul  Press"  of  April  2,  1915  the  Honorable e liberty  of 
has  misinterpret  id  the  French  law  and  I  am  taking  the  iiberty  I 
pointing  out  the  basis  of  his  misinterpretation,  which  was  vex S 
laSij^ade.  Tie  Frmoh  Xa.  of  July  7,  1904  »blcb  be  |«ot9a  18 

a  suppression  of  teaching  congregations  not  Ox  private  schools  nr 
even  of  schools  taught  by  the  clergy  so  far  as  these  clergy  are  n 
members  of  the  monastic  order  and  do  not  wear  “laical  g 
Thev  are  even  yet  permitted  to  hold  schools.  On  this  jboint  may  1 
Sote  Sob  Se’artiole  on  the  French  Syeten  of  Education  by  Hfs 
Excellency  1,1.  Gabriel  Oompayre ,  at  the  time  of  writing,  191  ? 
Inspector  General  of  Public  Instruction  of  France: 
large  number  of  the  closed  schools  have  been  reopened  with  a  1« ,J 
or  secular  staff;  the  members  of  the  orders  having  |  * 

ecclesiastical  garb  for  civilian  mufti.  On  -iq’^qqs’f or  box/'s 

were  3,069  reopened  as  private  lay  primary  schools.  992  f  . 

and  2,077  for  girls.  The  private  schools  are  established  and 
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maintained  by  individuals  or  by  associations.  The  State  leaves 
thorn  free  in  respect  to  curriculum  and  method,  but  tne  same 
ifications  os  to  age  and  ability  are  demanded  from  -heir  i.e,.  u-ers 
as  from  public  school  teachers.  The  formalities  ror  oponj..*.^  a 
private  school  consist  of  a  declaration  made  to  the  mayor  ox  ote  _ 
commune  indicating  where  the  school  is  to  be  established.  Uxonr.  e  £ 
"Cyclopedia  of  Education",  Vol.  2,  p„  6G2.)  ,  _  ..  . 

''■Heaa.rding  secondary  education,  M«  Compayre  has  the  xollow- 
ing  statement  to  make:  'The  dispersion  of  the  congregations,  the 
suppression  of  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  Domini c ions ,  and 
Oratorians  brought  back  to  the  state  schools  a  part  of  their  cli- 
eairteleo  But  only  a  part,  for  a  number  of  free  colleges  were  re¬ 
opened  under  the  protection  of  the  bishops  or  cavil  societies, 
and  gathered  in  the  heritage  of  the  congregations.  The  number 
of  puj)ils  who  attend  these  schools  may  be  estimated  to  be  about 
50,000. 1 (Honroe's  "Cyclopedia  of  Education",  Vol.  2,  p.655., 

"On  the  same  point,  may  I  quote  from  a  more  recent  statement 
of  the  situation  in  the  French  schools  by  Dr.  3?.  E.  Farrington, 
Professor  of  Oomta  native  Education  on  our  faculty:  'In  spite  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  congregations  and  the  suppresion  of  the 
schools  under  control  of  the  religious  bodies,  the  successors  of 
these  schools  under  private  control  still  contain  nearly  as  many 
pupils  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  lycees.  The  graduates  oj.^  these 
private  schools,  however,  must  pass  the  baccalaureate,  .examination 
given  by  the  State  in  order  to  enter  the  university  or  any  ox  che 
higher  state institutions  of  learning.  1  (Ilonroe '  s"?rinciples  Ox 
Secondary  Education",  p,87.)  ..  T 

"(pardon  my  reference  to  works  oi  my  own,  but  naturally  i 
can  put  my  hands  on  the  statements  much  more  readily  anu.  am  x,s 
sure!  of  the  validity  of  the  authorities.) 

"Kay  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  the  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  His  Excellency,  the  Minister,  regarding  American 
conditions,  though  I  understand  again  how  he  could  very  readily 
mis interpret  the  general  statements  of  President  Butler's  article. 
In  the  first  place,  as-  is  well  known,  the  national  Government^ 
has  absolutely  no  control  over  the  schools.  Further . than  ami, 
not  one  of  the  40  commonwealths  prohibits  the  establishment  ox 
nrivate  schools  or  ever  has  done  so-.  Hot  one  of  the  48  common¬ 
wealths  even  demands  the  inspection  of  private  schools  or  nolds 
that  the  State  has  the  right  to  do  so.  The  Statement  in  president 
Butler's  articles  concerning  this  has  a  b&sis  only  in  the  early 
colonial  period  -  conditions  77hich  have  passed  nearly  loO  years 


"Second  -regarding  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  private  schools,  may  I  venture  to  correct  more  of  the _ misin¬ 
terpretation  or  misunderstandings  of  western  conditions  involve  _ 
in  the  article  of  His  Excellency,  the  Minister,  Nowhere  in  -merica, 
that  is  no i commonwealth  or  local  unit  of  government,  has_ attempted 
or  -would  attempt  or  does  now  prohibit  instruecion  in  religion  m 
any  nrivate  school  according  to  the  views  oi  those  maintaining 
the  school.  It  worth'd  he  considered  a  grave  infringement  upon  . 
fundamirdal.  principles  ox  liberty,,  Furthermore  ,  there  is  ohe  mis-, 
understa  ding  concerning  the  existence  of  private  sectarian  scaoois 
of  the  elementary  grade,  the  so-called  parochial,  schools „  -he.-.e 

exist  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  and  have  an  attendance 
all  told  of  probably  two  million  children.  I  am  not  defending 
these,  and  do  not  necessarily  believe  that  there  should^ he  oui-G 
large  systems  of  parochial  schools  competing  with  the  Scats  system 
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of  schools,  but  simply  give  as  a  fact  that  such  do  exist  and 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  these  in  this  or . any. other  advanced 
v?ester:a  country  would  be  considered  a  grave  mfringemenu  ox  lib¬ 
erty.  In  the  filed  of  secondary  schools,  there  are  private 
schools  in  every  State  in.  the  Union,  and  a  great  number  ox  . 
schools  of  this  character  are  controlled  by  religious  aenomina- 

.  ''Regarding  colleges  and  universities,  a  recent  investigation 

of  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  snows 
that  two- thirds  of  theV5C  institutions  of  the  United  ouates  and 
Canada,  which  are  appropriately  termed  colleges,  are  orgam  -c.x^y 
controlled  by  religious  denominations.  There  is  a  great  varxeay 
of  forms  of  this  control,  but  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  into 
this  matter  but  simply  quote  this  general  condition. 

"The  conspicuous  feature  which  His  Excellency,  Hr.  xOiaa^u, 
states  and  quotes  from  President  Butle  r  to  verify,  namely,  ^  a- ^ 
the  college  presidencies  of  our  great  universities  are  no  longer 
confined  to  men  trained  in  the  Christian,  ministry,  is  a  "v''° - 
it  is  due  to  other  reasons  that  those  inferred.  It  is  due  pri 
marily  to  the  fact  that  there  has  now  grown  up  a  special  proies- 
sion  of  educators,  and  men  especially  equipped  in 
linos  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  teaching  staff  la cnd_/  r  .  '  - 

clerical  profession  as  hitherto.  In  the  case  of  Yale,  which  is 
ouoted,  President  Hadley,  the  present  incumbent,  is  tne  J-irst 
a  long  line  of  two  hundred  years  who  is  not  a  clergyman.  His 
Excellency  is  also  misinformed  in  believing  that  there  is  any  re 
strictiosa  against  a  clergyman  holding  any  of  thesejpositionfa  i 
state  universities.  At  the  present  moment  I  do  no u  recl^l  any, 

Vet  in  my  aeauaintance  I  know  of  several  presidents  wno  have  been 
'rr-nen.  Certain]^  it  does  not  hold  of  the  scaff.  oeouc.Be  you 
will~find  men  on  the  staff  of  almost  every  institution,  ox  largei 
grade  who  are  clergymen.  In  Columbia,  for  instance,  tie.e  a 
both  Christian  clergymen  and  Jewish  Rabbis. 

"Third  -  may  I  take  the  xiberoy  ox  pointing  oat  vnafc  a0am 
I  feel  is  a  misinterpretation  by  His  Excellency. of  the  whole 
tendency  of  western  civilization  and  its  situation  regarding 
relation  of  education  and  religion.  There  is  a  profoox  x  convic 

tion  in  which  most  of  us  share,  and  a  very  uteiv 

separate  the  Church  and  the  State  and  make  the  Churcn  aDSOlute^y 
free  from  the  control  of  the  State,  and  vice  vefsa  the  State 
absolutely  free  from  the  control  of  the  Churcli/  mat  ueen. 

the  fundamental  American  position,  ns  His  excellency  a-  -  g  ’ 
that  is  true  in  regard  to  Japan.  But  when  he Seltr£>- 
further  and  interprets  our  western  situation  to  be  such  a 
tion  of  relieior  and  education,  -that  is,  that  absolutely. fo* bids 
„nT  religious  control  of  even  privets  education,  or  the  inclusion 
of  religion  in  education  in  any  form  in  which  it  may  °e  i, 

T  am  profoundly  convinced  he  has  misinterpreted  the  situ^jon  |S 

it  exists  in  aLy  country  of  western  civilization,  ns  I  have  above 

cited,  no  country  of  which  I  know  attempts  to 

ni>  rpl1ffi0n  .s  it  may  be  viewed  by  various  sects  m  pn^le  scnjoi 
The  whole  tendency  is  towards  freedom  in  this  respect,  not  awards 

restriction^  _  ^  ta2s  up  eTen  more  specifically  the  arguments 

drawn  from  the  American  conditions  regarding  the  attitude  ox  St^Le 
schools  towards  religion.  There  are  very  few  commonwealths  in 
which  there  is  any  legislation  against  the  reading  of  tne  Bibl 
in  the  school.  There  are  many  where  .sectarian  in^t^°t^°no^ers 
bidden  and  there  have  been  numerous  judicial  decisions  in  others 
against  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand. 


oner©  have  uee.n  juaj-uiax  aeoiaiuiio  ffi&3ykua.uixiig  on©  right  Lu  isad 
the  Scriptures  in  public  schools  and  to  have  simple  religious 
orv,, monies  so  far  as  there  is  no  objection  upon  the  part  of  the 
attendants  on  the  schools  cn  the  basis  of  having  their  liberty 
restricted.  But  some  StateiTfiUve  gone  to  the  extent  of  placing 
in  their  Constitution,  as  did  Mississippi,  aru  injunction  restrict¬ 
ing  the  right  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  His 
Excellency1 s  reference  to  the  elimination  of  religious  teaching 
from  American  colleges  is  in  part  correct.  In  few  of  tliem  even 
controlled  by  religious  denominations  is  there  at  the  present 
time  required  instruction  in  religion,  at  least  outside  of  the 
ordinary  daily  chapel  attendance.  Even  in  all  the  larger  insti¬ 
tutions,  certainly  in  all  the  state  institutions,  this  is  ^volun¬ 
tary »  Here  again  the  principle  is  that  of  freedom  and  no  t#  at  all 
of  restriction  or  of  enforced  elimination. 

nIn  this  respect,  may  I  cite  further  the  practice  throughout 
the  other  countries  of  western  civilization.  As  His  Excellency 
knows,  Germany  and  the  Teutonic  countries,  in  fact  all  continental 
countries  except  Erance,  include  religious  instruction  in  thexr 
schools ,  Moreover  in  these  Teutonic  countries,  the  clergy  of  any 
denomination  are  permitted  to  go  into  the  schools  and  give^in-  _ 
struction  if  the  children  are  of  other  communions  than  tnau  giving 
the  dominant  character  to  the  school.  This  same  condition  prevails, 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty- one 
American  P.  publics.  It  does  not  prevail  in  Brazil  nor  bn  the 
United  Stages,  Here  our  custom  is  against  this  and  always  has 
been;  though,  as  I  pointed  out  above,  it  does  not  refer  ao  a^.1  to 

the  conduct  of  private  schools. 

"Fifth  -  and  finally,  may  I  venture  to  point  out  a  thing 
which  I  believe  is  fundamental!  "in  regard  to  this  question  and 
why  in  our  western  countries  we  have  rather  jealously  guarded 
this  right  of  establishing  and  maintaining  private  schools.  0±^ 
course  in  Great  Britain  it  is  well  known  that  their  place  is  very 
much  larger  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  in  the  Teutonic 
countries,  feery  much  of  educational  advance  has  cone  through  the 
exercise  of  this  private  initiative.  May  I  point  out  that  tne 
kindergarten,  manual  training,  vocational  training,  much  01 
scientific  training,  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deal,  the 
educational  treatment  of  the  various  dependents  and  delinquents, 
in  fact  the  addition  of  almost  every  new  feature  to  educational 
practices,  has  come  into  the  public  school  system  through  being 
tried  out  and  demonstrated  in  private  schools.  In  other  words, 
the  existence  of  the  private  school,  or  rather  the  non-state 
school,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  progress.  This  is  merely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  fundamental  natuaal  law  underlying  all  evolution 
and  growth;  that  such  evolution  comes  from  the  selection  of 
variance,  and  unless  you  permit  this  liberty  ox  variation,  the 
is  very  little  hone  for  progress.  Hay  I  venture  to  suggest  in 
this  connection  -"and  I  do  it  with  the  very  greatest  of  syra^tU 
and  good  will  -  that  most  of  the  foreign  critics  of  the  Japanese 
educational  system  have  pointed  out  as  its  weakest  spot.  -• 
though  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  which  seems  to  give  it  its  e*tes c 
strength  at  present  -  its  tendency  towards  absolute,  uniiorm^.y, 
hard  and  fast  restriction  and  prevention  oi  variation; _and  wniha 
many  of  us  simply  have  in  mind  the  feeling  ox  greater  free  ■*- 
which  exists  in  the  educational  systems  of  western  countn  •->.  + 

manv  of  then  ~lso  have  in  mind  the  more  fundamental  tning,  v,  . 
progress,  growth,  is  finally  dependent  upon  this  right  or  room 
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for  soue  ■variation  in  activities.. 

"On  the  part  of  the  mission  educators,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  they  could  net  object  to  the  following  requirements  mad.e  by 
the  Japanese  Government  in  Chosen: 

.first  -  That  all  schools  should  give  a  minimum-currLoulum 
iequirament;  this  to  include  the  essential  elements  of  the  gov-- -~~“ 
e rumen t  curriculum  or  whatever  the  government  might  require. 

■'Second  -  That  they  should  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
schools  to  see  that  they  comply  with  government  standards  not 
only  with  regard  to  curriculum  but  with  hygienic  conditions 
and  other  matters. 

''Third  -  That  the  graduates  of  mission  schools  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  government  standards  for  admission 
to  various  professions  such  as  medicine,  law,  teaching  in  gov¬ 
ernment  schools,  or  for  admission  to  other  government  positions. 

"fourth  -  Even  that  the  teachers  should  conform  to  certain 
minimum  government  standards,  although  I  do  not  believe  these 
should  be  the  same  for  private  schools  as  for  government  ' oboolr 
"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  might  properly  require 
any  or  all  of  the  above  conditions,  though  to  be  sure  none  of 
our  American  state  governments  do  and  few  Europea’a.  governments, 
if  any,  .require  conformity  to  all  of  these  conditions. 

"It  is  also  to  be  recognized  that  the  location  of  Chosen, 
the  general  conditions  there,  and  the  importance  of  this  as  an 
outposffi  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  make  the  conditions  there  some¬ 
what  unusual.  I  think  the  right  of  the  Japanese  Empire  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  and  to  secure  the  development  of  this  people  not 
only  for  the  advantage  of' the  Koreans  but  for  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  would  be  fully  admitted.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
His  Excellency,  the  Minister,  has  so  misinterprets  the  natter 
of  government  control  over  education  as  it  has  existed  or  at 
present  exists  in  other  countries  that  his  attention  might  well 
be  rill  ed  to  this  matter,  and  the  question  raised  whether  such 
extreme  action  was  really  esse  .tiol  even  from  the  point  of  view 
above  stressed.  Hot  even  in  Alsace  Loraine  nor  in  divided 
Poland,  or  in  any  other  country  so  far  as  I  know  in  any  recent 
times,  has  this  control  been  carried  to  the  extent  proposed  by 
these  new  regulations  in  Chosen. 

"I  have  prolonged  this  letter  somewhat  unduly,  but  it 
seems  to  mo  a  very  fundamental  matter.  May  I  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  my  well  known  attitude  of  friendship  towards  the  Japanese-; 
that  His  Excellency,  Count  Olcurna,  has  done  me  the  high  honor  of 
entertaining  me  in  his  home  and  I  know  is  assured  of  my  friend¬ 
liness  for  the  Japanese  people  and  my  admiration  for  their  cul¬ 
ture,  Many  prominent  educators  of  Japan  could  give  His  Excellency, 
Mr,  Komatsu,  the  same  assurance.  In  my  own  classes  in  Columbia, 

I  have  my  students  each  year  read  Hr.  Hitobe's  "Bushido"  in. order 
that  they  may  have  a  more  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  ideals 
of  our  Oriental  neighbors  and  thus  each  year  make  hundreds  of 
friends  for  Japan  among  influential  schools  men  of  America.  If 
you  wish  to  assure  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Komatsu,  of  my  conception 
of  education  and  my  estimte  of  its  present  tendencies,  you  arc 
at  liberty  to  refer  him  to  the  Japanese  translation  ox  my  volume 
on  the  History  of  Education,  which  is  included  in  the  series 
cub dished  by  the  Japanese  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Civili¬ 
zation,  of  which  His  Excellency,  Premier  Olcuma,  is  President. 

"I  am, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Euul  Ilonroe . " 
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It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Mission  Boards  to  make  it  impossible 
for  "students  who  believe  in  a  certain  cult  or  religion  co  enter  sehoolf 
of  di^arent  faith"  or  "to  force  them  to  believe  in  a  faith  which  is 
not  their  own",  as  Hr.  Bekiya  intimates  in  his  article  in  Che  ITagusajii 
Press.  Missionaries  could  not  if  they  vrould  force  any  one  to  bo  a 
Christian,  and  they  'would  not  if  they  could.  Che  statement,  that  "it 
is  only  v.'hen  the  demarcation  between  the  tvro  forces  is  clear  and  one 
does  not  infringe  the  domain  of  the  other  that  the  object  of  education 
will  be  attained  end  religious  freedom  assured",  is  contrary  to  th. 
assured  results  of  experience  in  both  America  and  Great  Britt. in.  Ihe 
Christian  people  of  these  countries  who  are  maintaining  tne  missionary 
schools  in  Chosen  hold  that  education  and  religion  are  not  only  en¬ 
tirely  compatible,  but  that  they  are  indissolubly  related.  Prom  the 
beginning,  education  has  been  an  important  part  of  missionary  work  in 
Asia,  as  the  his66ry  of  that  work  not  only  in  Japan  but  in  China, 

India  and  other  countries  abundantly  illustrates. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Government- General  of  Chosen  permits 
Christianity  to  be  taught  in  the  private  schools  the  Mission  Boards 
maintain,  it  must  also  permit  Buddhism  to  be  taught  in  any  schools 
that  Buddhists  may  desire  to  maintain.  We  have  not  tne  slightest  ob¬ 
jection  to  this.  Missionary  work  asks  no  special  favors  whatever, but 
only  absolute  religious  llbdrty.  Since  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  has  recognized  both  Christianity  and  Buddhism  as  religions  of 
the  Empire,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  adherents  ox  either 
faith  should  not  be  permitted  educational  freedom  as  well  as  political 

freedom. 

In. this  unhappy  ora  of  international  anxieties,  I  fully  recognize 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  political  questions  that  are  involved  in 
the  effort  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Government  to  assimilate  a  people 


of  the 
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liSPferent  nations]  histsry  id 
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ft  which  Japan  coaee  into  onrita  -'t,  nor,  r*.n3y  v-P  t.b  Ohiuz.  but  with  some 
of  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  I  believe,  however,  that  history 
and  the  experience  of  other  countries  conclusively  pr&ve  that  tho 
true  interests  of  the  State  are  injured  rather  than  benefitted  by  any 


restriction  of  the  freedom  of  education  ana  relligion.  While  the.,  gov¬ 
ernment  school  of  Chosen  seeks  to  train  a  child  for  the  State,  the 
mission  school  seeks  to  train  him  to  a  high  type  of  Christian,  charac¬ 
ter  and  manhood;  and  I  need  not  remind  Your  Excellency  that  such  char¬ 
acter  and  manhood  fora  the  securest  possible  foundation  for  the  State 
as  well  as  for  the  Church/  I  have  often  quoted  the  public  statement 
of  His  Highness,  prince  Ito: 

"In  the  early  days  of  Japan’s  reformation,  the  Senior 
Statesmen  were  opposed  to  religious  toleration,  especially 
because  of  distrust  of  Christianity.  But  I  fought  vehemently 
for  freedom  of  belief  and  propagation  and  finally  triumphed. 

My  reasoning  was  this:  Civilization  depends  upon  morality, 
and  the  highest  morality  depends  upon  religion.  She ref ore, 
religion  must  be  tolerated  and  encouraged." 

I  should  be  making  a  poor  return  for  the  kindly  frankness  of 
Your  Excellency  in  writing  to  me  on  this  subject,  if  1  were  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  the  separation  of  religion  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  private  schools  in  Chosen  would  undoubtedly  have  the  follow¬ 


ing  results: 

Eirst,  it  would  cripple  if  not  completely  close  the  hundreds  of 
mission  schools  now  in  Chosen,  compel  the  abandonment  of  the  plans  that 
are  being  made  for  their  enlargement,  and  paralyze  the  missionary  work 
which  depends  upon  these  schools  for  the  training  of  its  ministers, 
evangelists  and  other  leaders.  The  Christian  people  of  Jjnerica  and 
Great  Britain  firmly  believe  that  religion  is  an  integral  and  indis¬ 
pensable  part  ox  a  sound  education,  and  they  do  not  deem  it  their  duty 
to  expend  money  on  schools  in  any  land  unless  they  can  do  so  in  the 


name  ux  Christ  end  with  unres  trio  "bed.  iireecimm  c-  i~Sj.  aut*  fcho  Biol  e  in 
ths  curri eulum  and  to  donduct  religions  exercises  in  connection  with 
school  work.  No  financial  reimbursement ,  however  large  in  amount, 
would  compensate  the  Mission  Boards  for  the  grievous  effect  upon  their 
whole  work  in  Chosen,  for  long  experience  has  clearly  proved  that 
schools  from  which  religion  is  excluded  do  net  yield  the  native  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  without  which  the  Church  cannot  live. 

Second,  it  would  he  construed  ’by  the  Christian  people  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  as  a  disapproval  by  the  Government-General  of  Chosen 
of  those  generous  and  \vholly  altruistic  efforts  which  the  people  o:ff 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  been  making  for  the 
advancement  of-  the  people  ox  Chosen. 

Ehird,  it  would  throw  gho  educational  system  of  Chosen  out  of 
line  with  the  best  educational  policy  of  such  nations  as  America  and 
Great  Britain,  which  give  unrestricted  liberty  te  private  schools 
that  combine  education  and  religions, 

Fourth,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  that  educational 
and  religious  freedom  which  wd  had  supposed  it  was  the  pride  of  Japan 
to  accord  and  which  is  universally  practices  in  the  non-government 
schools  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  A  school  that  is  not  permitted 
to  teach  the  Bible  does  not  possess  educational  freedom,  and  religion 
•  that  is  not  permitted  to  have  its  own  schools  is  not  free* 

Fifth,  it  would  gravely  affect  the  standing  of  Japan  among  the  en¬ 
lightened  nations  of  the  woria  and  cause  deep  distress  to  the  multitudes 
'  of  .  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Japan  in  western  lands  who  for  many 
,  years  have  spoken  in  high  appreciation  of  the  full  religious  liberty 
which  prevails  v/herever  Japan  rules.  Ycur  Excellency  has  already  seen 
published  utterances  of  mine  in  which  I  took  the  position  thati,’  in  the 
struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia  for  the  possession  of  Korea,  my 
sympathies  vvere  with  Japan  primarily  because  Japan  stood  fox"  a  lioexty 


in  religion  and  edueation  which  Russia  denies.  ire  we  noift  to  be 
proven  wrong? 

There  are  some  matters  of  detail  which  I  cannot  view  without 
concern,  as  for  example,  certain  provisions  in  Brdinan.ce  Ho.  24, But 
perhaps  they  should  ho  discussed  at  another  time  as  this  letter  has 
already  become  quite  long  and  it  may  be  well  to  confine  it  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  question  that  I  have  been  discussing.  It  will  be  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  us  and  to  the  many  friends  of  Japan  if  the  Ordinances,  Instruc¬ 
tions  and  Regulations  referred  to  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  permit 
mission  schools  to  continue  to  exercise  the  freedom  which  .they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.  We  gratefully  recognize  the  consideration  that  is 
implied  in  giving  the  Mission  Boards  ten  years  ±n  which  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  regulations;  but  Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  if  the  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  at  that  time,  the 
blighting  effect  will  be  immediately  felt,  and  it  will  necessarily 
operate  to  destroy  our  educational  plans.  An  order  to  discontine 
an  essential  part  of  our  missionary  work  at  a  fixed  date  is  none  the 
less  vital  because  the  date  is  a  decade  hence.  We  cannot  reasonably 
expect  givers  in  America  to  put  money  into  land  and  buildings,  ox1  com¬ 
petent  educators  to  go  to  Chosen,  for  institutions  which  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  useless  in  ten  years  unless  we  abandon  a  vital  part  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  institutions  are  conducted. 

I  need  not  remind  Your  Excellency  that  the  Mis  si.  on  Boards  have  no 
selfish  interest  whatever  in  maintaining  schools  in  Chosen.  They  are 
spending  much  time  and  money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  good  to  the 
people  with  no  thought  of  advantage  to  themselves.  It  is  cur  earnest' 
desire  to  cooperate  -with  the  Government-General  in  every  way  possible, 
and  we  give  this  assurance  with  no  reservation  whatever,  except  freedom 
conduct  our  religious  work  along  its  four  allied  and  inter-related 
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lines  -  educational,  evangelistic,  medical  and  literary. 

Snowing  as  I  do  the  openness  of  mind  and  the  high  conception 
of  duty  which  characterize  Your  Excellency  and  the  other  high  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen,  I  have  written  freely 
and  frankly,  as  I  am  sure  that  Your  Excellency  desired  me  to  do. 

I  gladly  c3unt  myself  among  those  who  have  most  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan  and  who  wish  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Chosen. 

Age* in  thanking  Your  Excellency  for  your  courtesy,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  with  assurances  of  distinguished  consideration, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  J.  Brown. 
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(<*Tlie  following  is  a  translation  of  «n  article 
under  the  above  caption  by  Mr.  S.  Niwa, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  Seoul,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Chosen  Kotow,  a  Japanese 
monthly  published  in  Seoul  For  the  trans¬ 
lation,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Japan 
Chronicle 


INFLUENCE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Christian  missionaries  now  resident 
in  the  peninsula  number  about  420,  the 
converts  aggregating  something  like  271s- 
500  in  all.  Missionaries  began  to  cross 
over  to  the  peninsula  as  early  as  some  thirty 
years  ago.  First  they  patiently  applied 
themselves  of  the  study  of  the  language  of 
the  natives,  their  customs  and  manners,  and 
tM\\  they  established  schools  ami  other  ed¬ 
ucational  organs  for  the  native  people  as 
preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel.  The  inconvenience  attendant  on 
the  undeveloped  means  of  locomotion  was 
nothing  to  those  apostles,  inspired  with : 
their  'sacred  _  heaven-given  mission,  nor 
did  they  shrink  from  a  series  of  attacks  j 
and  even  from  the  persecution  that  in»  j 
evitably  arose  from  ignorance  and  mis-  | 
understandings.  It  was  through  their  praise-  j 
worthy  patience  and  assiduity,  Indeed,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  attain  the  present 
success  in  so  short  a  period  as  thirty  years. 
So  far  as  the  schools  established  by  them  are 
concerned,  they  are  greatei  in  number  than 
those  bulit  by  the  Government-General, 
although  some  of  them  are  far  from  perfect. 
In  ihtsa  circumstances  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  influence  of  the  Christian  mission" 
a-ries  in  the  peninsula  has  struck  deep  roots, 
and  the  peninsular  authorities  have  come  to 
see  she  paramount  importance  of  taking  the 
missionary  infhsesms  into  account  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  administration  of  the  Colony 
whatever  may  be  their  aversion  to  Chris; 
tianity. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS  AS  TO  MISSION- 

AWES, 

So  far  nobody  has  been  more  subject  to 
misunderstandings  than  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  ill  Korea.  Ridiculously  false  im¬ 
pressions  often  appeared  even  among  Japan¬ 
ese  of  education.  For  instance,  a  certain 
popular  politician  who  held  a  distinguished 
Government  post  last  year  is  said  to  hove 
recently  remarked  that  he  could  not  pay 


respect  to  such  Christian  missionaries  as 
were  dispatched  by  what  is  called  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Evangelisation  (sic).  The  politician 
fslt  this  aversion  because  he  thought  such 
missionaries  had  com©  to  ’  represent  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  company.  And  a  regrettable  fact 
is  that  such  ao .idea  was  harboured  not  only 
by  that  politician  but  by  the  majority  of  his 
fellow -countryman.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder 
that  even  at  present  the  opinion  has  a  firm 
grip  ov88‘  some  people  that  in  view  of  the 
selfish  principle  that  generally  marks  the 
work  of  Occidentals,  it  is  quite  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  they  spend  so  much  money  with  a 
view,  pure  and -simple,  to  the  evang.elisa.ticE 
of  other  peoples.  In  view  of  the  blamable 
conduct  of  at  least  some  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  past,  these  mistrnder- 
standings  may  be  natural  to  some  extent, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  misunder¬ 
standings  than  which  nothing  can.  be 
more  grievous.  A  sympathetic  study  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity, 
the  motives  of  evangelisation,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  doctrine,  will, 
bring  to  Sight  the  fact  that  a  genera!  cri« 
ticism  against  Christian  missionaries  rests 
on  nothing  but  misunderstandings,  and 
that  unless  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
peninsular  administration  receive  the  mis-  , 
siooaries  with  ao  attitude  free  from  such  ! 
misconceptions,  the  consequence  would  be 
no  small  loss  and  failure  in  their  admini-  ( 
stration  of  the  peninsula.  1 

SOME  SHINING  EXAMPLES. 

As  scarcely  needs  pointing  out,  Chris-  , 
tianity  Is  a  doctrine  that  teaches  men  ^ 
to  respect  God  as  their  Heavenly  Father  • 
and  to  extend  their  love  to  their  fellowmen 
as  brethren,  and  the  missionaries  are  none 
other  th&an  those  who  aim  at  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  by  means  of  words  and. 

'  conduct.  Therefore  they  deserve  respect  , 
and  sympathy  everywhere  they  go  so  long 
as  they  remain  faithful  to  their  sacred  mis¬ 
sion.  The  Christian  missionaries  are  men, 
in  other  words,  who,  regretting  to  see  the 
rest  of  their  fellow- men  in  the  uncivilised 
parts  of  the  world  straying  in  the  dark, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  important 
work  of  leading  such  men  back  to  their 
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Heavenly  Father,  for  the  benefit  of  the  I 
general  human  race.  This  fact  can  be 
well  proved  by  past  history,  which 
abounds  in  instances  of  model  missionaries. 
Any  particular  reference  to  such  examples 
would  be  out  of  the  question  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  limits  of  space,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose.  But 
as  a  matter  of  reference  it  may  suffice 
to  give  the  case  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bitkins, 
who  was  killed  at  Panting- fu  in  China  some 
ten  years  ago  by  the  native  insurgents 
(Boxers),  and  when  on  the  point  of  death 
expressed  a  wisSa  that  his  only  son,  then 
three  years  old,  should  come  to  China,  when 
gr<»wp  up,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  place  where  he-had  lived.  With 
the  same  spirit  of  reverence,  memory  may  be 
recalled  of  the  late  Drs,  Hepburn  and  Davis, 
who  have  done  in  some  sense  more  good  to 
this  country  than  the  Japanese  themselves,  i 
Consideration  of  these  facts  will  enable  the 
Japanese  at  large  to  see  dearly  what  is  the 
aim  that  the  Christian  missionaries  have 
in  view.  It  is  thus  the  bounded  duty  of 
the  people  to  show  every  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  them,  particularly  to  those  in  j 
Korea,  and  render  them  such  assistance  as 
might  be  required  for  the  attainment  of 
their  salutary  objects,  because  such  an  .. 
endeavour  'is  after  all  conducive  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Korean  character  and  in¬ 
tellectual  development,  and  therefore  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Japanese  .Empire  as 
a  whole. 

(7b  be  Continued?). 


The  '  fact,  however,  should  not  be  lost  ‘ 
sight  of  that  however  important'  or  sacred 
i  their  mission,  Christian  missionaries  are^ 
'men.,  and  as.  such  may  err,  misunderstand 
others,  and  be  guilty  of  many  other  faults  , 
and  shortcomings  commons  to  human 1 
nature  in  different  .degree.  The  missionaries, 
therefore,  should  be  prepared  to  bear  some¬ 
times  the  public  criticism  that  may  be  pass¬ 
ed  upon  some  of  their  numerous  fellow- 
workers,  who  may  not  be  always  free  from  ! 
conduct  which  lays  them  ©pea  to  reproof' 
from  the  fair-minded. 


MISSIONARIES  IN  CHOSEN. 

IX 

WARNING  TO  MISSIONARIES. 


Another  point  that  deserves  the  special 
attention  of  missionaries  working  in  Korea* 
is  the  difficulty,  almost  approaching  impost 
sibility,  that  they  experience  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  natives  completely.  Certainly,, 
most  of  the  missionaries  have  lived  in  the 
peninsula  so  long  a  time  that  they  can 
claim  a  fair  knowledge  <0/  the  natives”  , 
tongue.  Si  ill,  we  should  not  be' surprised 
if  they  fail  to  understand  the  natives  from 
heart  to  heart  in  view  of  the  traditional 
difference  between  the  thoughts  and  sent!-;  i 
men  Is  of  Occidentals  and  Orientals.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  any  achievements  attained  by 
missionaries  are  sometimes  apt  to  prove 
little  more  than  superficial  successes.  More¬ 
over,  with  their  own  ideas  and  customs  nn- 
w i i.ilngly  introduces!  into  the  minds  of  na¬ 

tives,  she  Christian  missionaries  may  some- 
times  produce  such,  chmm  as  are  unfit 
for  the  practical  life  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong.  Tins  is  espeeja  1  ly 
the  case  with  those  people  whose  power 
of  intellectual  digestion  still  remains  in 
an  infantile  .state  oTdeyelopment.  In  these 

circumstances,  if  missionaries  attempt  to 

i n doctrinate.  the  Koreans  wjt_h_ principles 
quite  independent  of  the  regulations,  cua-  ' 
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toms, -and  thoughts  governing  the  Japanese 
people,  the  peninsular  .authorities  would  be 

juitffi'edln  keeping  ,ji  special  watch^over  . 
the  movements  of  such  persons,  since  this  is 
the  time  for  an  endeavour  to  effect  the  c»m- 
pietejsssimilafcion  of  the  Korean  people  with 
the  Japanese  for  the  benefit  of  the  former. 
and  for  theauund  development  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Empire. 

HOW  MISSIONARIES  MISUNDERSTAND, 

As  missionaries  are  .sometimes  misunder¬ 
stood,  so  they  also-  misunderstand  others. 

To  cite  an  example  of  recent  years.  When 
a  politick!  intrigue  against  the  Governor- 
General  of  Korea  was  unearthed  some  years 
ago,  some  of  the  missionaries  completely 
misunderstood  the  attitude  of  the  authorities. 

A  false  impression  gained  some  force  among 
certain  of  them  that  the  authorities'  had 'in 
view  the  exclusion  of  Christianity  from  the 
peninsula.  Because  we  wish  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  should  bs  properly  respected  in  view 
of  their  noble  work,  therefore  we  venture  to 
call  their  attention,  to  what  might  serve 

them  as  warnings.  Dr.  Mott's  dictum  in  this  'r  N  'aooM310N3 
context  deserves  the  special  attention  of  inaaoH 


missionaries.  The  doctor  had  an  occasion 
to  declare  publicly  in  Tokyo  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  from  the  West  ought  to 
possess  the  following  three  qualifications 

1.  Not  to  be  guilty  of  any  felamable 
utterance  or  conduct. 

2.  To  be  good  and  faithful  citizens  of  the 
monarch  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 

B0  To  be  filled  with  aspirations  not  only 
to  prove  themselves  good'  and  faithful 
citizens,  but  to  make  such  good  and  faithful 
citizens  of  those  people  to  whom  they  preach. 

Not  that  we  wish  the  missionaries  merely 
to  fawn  upon  the  Government  authorities, 
but  it  should  be  desired  for  the  sake  of 
justice  and  propriety  that  they  endeavour  to 
be  good  citizens  themselves,  abiding  by  the 
teachings  of  Paul  that  men  should  be  obedi¬ 
ent  to  those  who  are  above  arid  in  power 
over  them, 

CONCLUSION, 

It  is  when  people  at  large  understand  the 
missionaries  properly,  as  suggested  above, 
and  when  the  missionaries  face  the  people 
with  a  fair  attitude,  that  the  missions  will 
show  the.  most  remarkable  activity,  and  ih© 
people  pay  every  respect  to  the  missionaries 
and  place'  most  faithful  reliance  on  them. 
When  things  com®  to  such  a  satisfactory 
state,  people  need  not  look  with'  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  anxiety  upon  the  missionaries  in 
Korea,  no  matter  how  gie&i  their  number, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  their  work  should  be  given  as  much 
encouragement  as  possible.  By  so  saying, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  to  hold  that  the 
evangelising  work  in  Korea  should  be-en* 
trusted  entirely  to  the  foreign  missionaries.  . 
It  scarcely  needs  stating  that  it  Is  not  only  . 
the  duty,  but  highly  desirable,  viewed  from 
vasious  standpoints,  that  Japanese  Chris* 
tiaus  take  upon  themselves  this  important 
work  of  evangelisation.  It.  is  with  every 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  note  that 
the  Congregational  Church,  in  Japan  is  now 
assiduously  engaged  in  evangelising  the 
Korean’  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  think  of  complaining  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rest  of  the  Japanese.  Churches, 
because  they  fail  to  follow  the  example., 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  For.  w® 
are  well  aware  that  the  Japanese  Churches 
are  generally  still  in  the  first  stag©  of 
development  from  an  economic’  point;  of 
view,  & c.,  and  can  scarcely  afford  to  take 
up  such  work.  So  long  as  the  mission¬ 
aries  remain  faithful  citizens,  therefore,  the 
best  way  for  the  authorities  and  people,  at 
large  is  to  show  every  respect  and  sympathy 
to  each  workers,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
enabled  to  attend  to  their  useful  work  with 
-every  facility  and  encouragement. 

(The  End.} 
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COUNT  TERAUCHI’S  LUNCHEON. 

OPINION  OF  EMINENT  AMERICAN  VISITOR. 

On  Friday  at  12.30  p.m.* Count  Terauchi, 
Governor" General,  gave  a  luncliepn  party 
at  his  official  residence  for  Dr.  R.  E.  Speer, 
Secretary  to  the  Presbyterian'  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  Dr.  Sailer,  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ence,  now  here  on  a  short  visit.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  guests  of  honour  there  were 
present  Mr,  Miller,  American  Consul- 
General,  Bishop  Harris,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Underwood,  Dr.  Gale,  and  Mr.  Smith ; 
while  Mr.  Yaraagata,  Administrative 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Komatsu,  in  charge -of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Section,  Mr.  Usami, 
Director  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Department, 
Mr.  Sekiya,  Director  of  the  Educational 
Bureau,  Major-General  Shirai,  Military 
Attache,  and  a  few  other  officials  of  the 
Government-General  also  participated  in 
the  function. 

During  dessert  the  Governor-Genera!  deli¬ 
vered  a  brief  speech.  His  Excellency  stated 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  such  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  from  America  as  his  guests. 
He  thought  that  their  present  visit  to  this 
country  was  especially  'opportune,  for  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  commemoration  of 
the  fifth  year  of  the  new  regime  was  opened 
but  recently.  This  was  mutually  convenient 
for  his.  guests  and  the  Authorities.  The 
results  of  the  work  Japan  has  assiduously 
carried  on -in  Chosen  during  the  five:  years 
past  could  he  seen  by  visiting  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  the  eminent  host  did  not  think 
that  any  official  word  would  be  as  eloquent 
as  those  exhibits.  He  desired  his  renowned 
guests  to  inspect  them  minutely  and  pass  a  , 
just  verdict  on  the  work  of  the  Government  j 
General.  In  so  saving  the  Count  whs  far  from 
meaning  that  the  Authorities  were  self-satisfi-  | 
ed  with  the  results  of  their  work  of  five  years.  ; 
The  fundamental  object  of  the  present 
Exhibition  was  to  give  the  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  for  study  as  to  how  the  different 
branches  of  nntnonal  industry  might  be 
developed  to  best  advantage.  Iu  conclusion 
his  Excellency  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  American  guests  all  facilities  in 
his  power  for  Investigation  in  this  country 
and1  wished  them  a  comfortable  and  interest- 
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Iii  reply  Dr.  Speer  made  a  long  and 
Very  interesting  speech.  In  the  course 
of  it  lie  compared  things  in  present- 
day  Chosen  with  those  of  Korea  eighteen 
years  ago  when  he  was  here  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  journey.  Among  other  things,  he 
declared  in  effect  that  all  intelligent  people 
in  the  world  were  appreciative  of  Japan’s 
endeavours  not  to  make  Koreans  a  subser¬ 
vient  people  but  to  uplift  them  to  become 
equal  and  loyal  subjects  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  It  was  proper  for  Japan  which 
amalgamated  Korea  to  put  forth  efforts  io 
order  to  assimilate  and  nationalise  Koreans. 
A  detailed  report  of  his  speech  is  unavoida¬ 
bly  reserved  for  a  future  issue. 

After  the  function  was  over  Dr.  Speer 
and  Dr.  Sailer  had  a  talk  for  about  one 
hour  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Kcmntsu,  iu 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Section.  In 
ati  interview  with  our  .representative  yester¬ 
day,  Mr.  Komatsu  stated  that  among  the 
many  eminent  American  scholars  and  re¬ 
ligious  workers  who  have  visited  this  coun¬ 
try,  none  had  given  him  a  more  favourable 
and  lasting  impression  than  the  present 
travellers  and  Dr.  Mott  who  was  here  a  few 
years  ago.  He  talked  with  the  present 
visitors  on  various  subjects  but  especially  on 
religious  and  educational  questions.  From 
their  statements  during  the  interview  ho 
was  convinced  that  they  understood 
affairs  in  Chosen  very  correctly,  and 
their  opinion  about  them  was  fair  and 
judicious.  U  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
Mr.  Komatsu  to  find  them  so  fully  under¬ 
standing  such  things  «3  .a  resident  of  five 
years’  standing  would  scarcely  know  rightly, 
j  They  apparently  grasped  the  real  condition 
I  in  this  country  tliough  their  sojourn  in  the 
peninsula  was  yet  very  brief.  They  express¬ 
ed  themselves  highly  appreciative  of  Japan 
ese  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  Koreans,  and 
'  entertained  no  misgivings  about  the  control 
|  of  religious  and  educational  work  by  the 
'  Japanese  administration.  They  pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  rare  to  find,  when  a  country 
was  endeavouring  to  uplift  a  people  of  back- 
j  ward  civilization  like  the  Koreans,  some  of 
the  more  ignorant  dissastified  and  discon- 
;  tented,  and  they  sympathized  with  Japan 
I  who  is  pushing  on  her  work  of  enlighten* 

:  ment  with  great  patience.  They  thought 
I  it  only  a  matter  of  course  that  religious 


workers  hi  an  alien  land  should  rule  their 
conduct  hy  the  law  of  the  land,  and  stkted 
that  American  raisaumaries  in  Chosen  would 
continue  their  activity  in  conformity  with 
the  law  and  principles  of  the  Government- 
General. 


PERSONAL  NOTES. 

Mukden  telegraphically  reports  that  Dr, 

Wm.  H.  Welch,  and  hi3  party  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  arrived  there  from 
Seoul  on  Thursday  last  and  inspected  the 
Medical  Gollege  managed  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company.  They  are 
expected  to  leave  there  for  Peking  to-day. 

Under  date  of  the  17 til  inst.,  says  a  Tokyo 
special,  Mr,  H.  Kosugi,  SchoolTsispector 
of  the  'Government-General,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Instructor  of  the  Girls’  High 
School  (for  Koreans)  in  Seoul  in  addition  to 
his  present  post.  Under  the  same  date  Mr. 

Chong  Kiupong,  Police  Sergeant  of  the 
Government-General,  has  been  promoted 
Police  Inspector,  and  Mr.  K.  Yokoyarua, 

Expert  of  the  Central  Chemical  Laboratory, 
has  been  relieved  of  his  office  at  his  own 
request. 

Io  order  to  attend  mass  meetings  of  the 
Chosen  Headquarters  of  the  Japan  Red 
Cross  Society  and  the  Ladies’  Patriotic 
Association  shortly  to  he  held  here,  Mrs.  S. 

Hamao,  Vice-President  of  the  Ladies* 

Patriotic  Association,  and  several  prominent 
ladies  are  expected  to  arrive  in  town  from 
Tokyo  on  the  26th  instant  at  9  a.m.  ahead 
of  H,  H.  Princess  Kan-in,  President  of. the 
Association,.  After  the  meetings  hi  Seoul 
are  over  the  party  will  leave  for  Pyongyang 
and  attend  the  mass  meetings  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  two  Societies  to  be  held 
there  obi  the  7th  of  October  next. 

The  Mmnichi  Daily  New  says  that 
the  Rev,  A..L,  Sharpe,  who  is  to  succeed 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hibberd  us  the  Church 
of  England  Chaplain  for  Manchuria,  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Dairen  unexpectedly  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  instastt.  by  the  Sahaki  Mam 
from  Shanghai.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  has.  only.  called  at  Dairen  on  his 
way  <to-  Seoul)  where  he  formerly  worked 
under  Bishop  Trollope.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Sharpe 
left  England  early  in  August,  and  came  to' 
the  Far  East  via  Suez,  They  were  to  leave 
op  Thursday  for  Seoul,  and  will  return  to 
take  up  their  permanent  residence  at  Dairen 
In  about  a  month’s  time,  when  the  Rev. 

Henry  Hibberd  will  leave  for  England  on 
his  way  to  the  front.  'r  *n  -cooManoNa 

Prince  Yi  Kang,  who  has  recently  been  ‘3  iM3aoa 

travelling  in  south  Chosen  returned  to  town 
on  Friday  night.. 
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DR.  SPEER’S  SPEECH. 

AT  COUNT  TERAUCHl’s  LUNCHEON. 

As  reported  in  Sunday’s  issue  Dr.  Robert  j 
E,  Speer,  Secretary  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  delivered  a  j 
highly  interesting  speech  at  a  luncheon 
party  given  hy  Count  Terauchi,  Governor- 
General,  in  honour  of  himself  and  Dr.  Sailer, 
Educational  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  here  on  a  flying  visit.  At  the 
function  representative  members  of  the 
different  American  Missions  were  present 
and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Smith,  who  was  among 
1  the  specially  invited  guests,  interpreted 
Dr.  Spear’s  speech  into  Japanese.  The 
following  is  the  summary  made  by  Mr* 
Smith  from  memory  which  we  are  allowed 
to  publish  through  his  courtesy  :  — • 

44  Yota r. Excellency — *W'e  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  honour  you*  have  done  us  in 
inviting  us  here  to*day  and  it  is,  a  great 
pleasure  for  us  to  meet  you.  We  had  been 
hoping  that  there  might  be  some  opportunity 
for  us  to  speak  to  you  while  we  were  in  Cho¬ 
sen  that  we  might  in  some  measure  express 
the  appreciation  we  feel  for  you  and  the 
magnificent  work  you  are  doing.  We  are 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  invitation  to-day 
and  for  this  opportunity  which  you  have 
so  kindly  granted  to  us  to  speak. 

“We  hops  you  will  believe  os  when  we 
s.ny  that  we  appreciate  very  highly  the  work 
that  Japan  is  doing  here  and  the  service  she 
is  rendering  to  the  Koreans.  We  believe 
that  your  work  here  is  one  of  the  great 
pieces  of  constructive  service  being  done  m 
the  world.  Three  years  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Judge  Watan&be  in 
the  United  States  and  we  heard  from  him 
something  of  your  plans,  your  hopes  and 
your  accomplishments.  At  that  time  he 
told  us  that  to  understand  and  fully  believe 
we  must  come  to  Chosen  and  see  for  our¬ 
selves.  So  we  are  here*  It  is  true  that 
without  seeing  one  cannot  appreciate  what 
is  being  done  here.  It  is  eighteen  years 
since  I  visited  Korea.  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  is  the  same  country.  I  consider  myself 
very  fortunate  too  in  being  here  just  at  the 
time  of  your  complete  and  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  Exhibition.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
progress  being  made  and  pleased  to  be  able 
to  see  it  in  such  compact  form  as  it  is  j 


shown  in  the  Keifuku  Palace  grounds. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  these  grounds 
being  put  to  such  a  good  use,  especially 
when  I  remember  for  what  the  buildings 
were  U3ed  before. 

44 Eighteen  years  ago  when  I  was  here  the 
country  was  absolutely  pitiable.  It  was 
helpless,  poverty-stricken  and  miserable 
As  illustrations  I  want  to  mention  two  of 
I  Re  changes  that  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  These  are  typical  of  many 
others,  I  aiu  sure.  First,  when  I  was  here 
before  I  had  to  walk  everywhere.  There 
were  no  means  of  transportation  whatever, 
nor  were  there  any  roads.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  in  this  company  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  we  find  prevailing  at  present. 
Secondly,  I  notice  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  When  I  was  here  before  I  went 
to  visit  Pyongyang  jail.  It  was  about 
the  most  wretched  place  I  ever  saw.  The 
gates  and  doors  were  not  locked  nor  even 
closed.  There  was  no  need  to  shut  them 
for  the  prisoners  had  been  so  maltreated 
and  beaten  that  they  had  no  strength  to 
even  try  to  escape.  How  different  is  the 
conditio!!  to-day  !  I  am  confident  that 
with  your  magnificent  system  of  courts 
reaching  out  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
country,  and  with  that  splendid  man, 
Judge  Watanabe,  ’  at  the  head,  that  even 
!  the  poorest  man  can  secure  a  fair  trial 
and  justice. 

“  I  myself 1  have  travelled  about  consider¬ 
ably  and  have  read  much 'history  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  Japan’s  work  in  Korea 
p  unique  in  two  respects.  in  the  first 
place  Japan  helps  a  great  deal  financially, 
ihe  United  Slates  of  America  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  1  he  Philippines  and  is 
establishing  many  schools,  building  new 
roads  and  making  improvements  in  many 
ways,  but  the  money  for  alii' this  work  comes 
from  Ihe  Islands.  By  taxes,  dulies  of 
various  kinds  or  by  issuing  bonds,  the 
lioney  is  provided.  In  no  case  is  it  fur- 
nisbed  by  The  United  States.' *  I  am  told 
that  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan 
hpt  only  grants  a  regular  subsidy  to  Korea, 
but  that  in  other  wavs  she  assists  very 
liberally  in  a  financial  way.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  other  country  is  adopting  so  gen¬ 
erous  a  policy  toward  its  dependents.  There 
is  another  point  in  which  Japan’s  policy  is 

unique.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  a  stiong  nation  has  under¬ 
taken  or  offered  to  assimilate  a  weak  one. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  your 
Excellency  or  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Gevernment  to  make  Koreans  subservient 
people  but  to  educate  them  and  train  them 


and  give  them  a  real  place  in  ft  great 
nation.  Such  a  policy  seems  to  me  to  he 
most  admirab'e.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  advanc¬ 
ed  nation  to  make  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  among  uneducated  and  backward 
people  without  stirring  up  hard  feelings 
and  causing  misunderstanding.  Very  often 
separations  too  are  caused,  but  it  seems  !o 
us  that  Japan  is  succeeding  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way,  and  the  relations  between  the  two 
peoples  seems  to  he  very  friendly. 

“  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to 
our  countrymen  the  great  and  beneficent 
changes  we  have  observed. 

“  As  missionary  workers  we  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  your  declared  policy  of  assimi¬ 
lating  and  amalgamating  the  Korean  people 
and  making  them  a  real  part  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Empire,  and  we  will  help  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  Wherever  we  go  in  the  world 
there  aie  two  things  that  we  teach  our  con¬ 
verts.  The  first  is  to  obey  in  every  respect 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

!  The  second  is  that  we  did  not  come  here  to 
introduce  our  own  customs  or  ideas.  We 
want  them  to  belong  entirely  to  their  oWss 
country  and  to  be  completely  loyal  to  that 
country.  We  desire  in  no  way  to  influence 
or  change  their  nationality.  Of  course  this 
is  true  also  of  our  work  in  this  country. 

“  We  believe  the  new  regulations  for  re¬ 
ligious  propagation  and  education  in  Chosen 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  great  problem 
of  assimilating  the  Koreans  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  help  in  solving  it.  We  are  in 
sympathy  with  and  approve  of  the  purpose  of 
these  rules  as  we  understand  them. 

“Tour  Excelleucy  spoke  of  mi©  future  of 
Chosen.  As  to  the  future  of  Chosen  we 
have  no  fears  or  misgivings.  The  prospects 
are  bright  with  promise  for  these  people, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  see  the  fruitage  of  the  policies  that  are 
being  put  into  practice  here. 

“  Wo  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Your  Excellency  most  heartily  for 
your  cordial  consideration  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  Mission  work  thus  far.  We  are 
trying  to  help  the  Korean  people  and  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Government. 
We  believe  the  future  will  demonstrate 
our  sincerity  in  such  a  way  that  all  will 
clearly  recognize  it.  We  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  and  we  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  render  some  assistance  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  those  aims  and  purposes. 

“  Again  allow  me  to  tender  to  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour 
of  this  invitation  and  for  your  kind  hos¬ 
pitality  this  day.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  above  summary 
has  uot  been  seen  or  authorized  by  Dr. 
Speer  who  left  here  for  Peking  on  Saturday. 


GOVERNOR  OF  KOREA 


General  Count  Terauchi ,  who 
arrived  in  Tokyo  yesterday  and 
will  remain  in  Japan  during  the 
Coronation  season . 
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SEPARATION  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  RELIGION. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  question 
with  reference  to  religion  in  Chosen,  a  rep* 
resentative  of  the  Seoul  Press  has  Sisui  an 
interview  with  Mr.  M.  Komatsu,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  been 
authorized  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
views  :• — 

The  administrative  policy  fixed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Japan  for  Chosen 
fundamentally  differs  in  Its  idea  and  aim 
from  that  taken  by  European  and  American 
Governments  towards  their  colonies.  By 
taking  into  consideration  historical  and 
racial  relations  between,  the  two  peoples,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  Japan  to  assist,  guide,  and 
lift  up 'the  Korean  people  lagging  in  the 
race  of  civilization,  and  make  them  not 
only  good  and  intelligent  but  also  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  both  in  name  and 
reality.  This  is  a,  very  difficult  task  to  ac 
coniplish,  hut  must  be  carried  out  by  all 
means  in  order  to  entire  the  lasting  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  two  peoples.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  the  providential  mission 
of  the  Government-Genera]  of  Chosen.  The 
recent  amendment  made  in  the  Regulations 
for  Private  Schools  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  step  taken  for  attaining  the  aim  of 
assimilation  by  directing  and  unifying  the 
trend  of  the  popular  mind  pari  passu,  with 
the  improvements  in  the  material  features 
of  the  people  in  'ibis  peninsula.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  been  provided  in  the 
Regulations  that;  all  schools  engaged  in 
national  (general )  educatioss,  00  matter 
whether  they  be  Government,  public,  or 
private  establishments,  must  conform  to 
the  educational  policy  fixed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  regret  to  hear  that  tbero  arc  some 
people  inclined  to  consider  this  measure 
as  on©  aimed  at  creating  a  restriction  to 
leligious  activity.  Nothing  could  be'  far¬ 
ther  from  the  truth  than  such  assumption. 

The  Regulations  for  Private  Schools  are, 
ae  is  self- evident,  to  '  be  applied  '  to  all 
private  schools  engaged  in  national  educa¬ 
tion,  except  of  course  those  special  schools 
teaching  only  one  or  more  particular  subject 
of  study,  such  for  instance  as  Book-Keep¬ 
ing,  Stenography,  Foreign  Languages,  etc. 
There  are  in  Chosen  more  than  twelve 
hundred  private  schools,  of  which  the  so 
called  mission  schools  comprise  a  little 
more  than  one-third.  As  Is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  mission  schools  are  given  grace  of 
ten  years  in  which  to  conform  to  the  re¬ 


quirements,  the  chief  aim  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions  was  to  control  and  improve  the  Ko¬ 
rean  private  schools  other  than  mission 
schools.  Still,  as  a  technical  question  lias 
been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
affect  .  religious  freedom,  I  am  obliged  to 
discuss  the  matter  -from  that  standpoint. 

The  Regulations  in  question  have  no 
concern  with  religious  propagation  at  all. 
The  Gpvernment-General  does  not,  as  France 
has  done,  prohibit  religious  corporations 
from  engaging  in  educational  work.  On 
the  contrary,  it  allows  churches  or  re¬ 
ligionists  to  carry  on  educational  work  just 
as  ordinary  legal  persons  or  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  Only,  in  case,  churches  or  re¬ 
ligionists  intend  to  tasks  up  national  educa¬ 
tion,  they  are  required  to  observe  the 
established  educations]  regulations,  just  as 
ordinary  legal  persons  or  private  individu¬ 
als  undertaking  the  same  work  are  required 
to  do ;  for  by  so  doing  they  go  beyond  the 
proper  limit  of  religion  and  enter  the 
domain  of  education,  the  control  of  which 
falls  within  the  functions  of  the  State.  The 
educational  policy  adopted  in  Chosen  is  no 
new  invention,  In  the  public  schools  in 
America  attended  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  (attested  by  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Chancellor  Elmer  E  Brown, 
©£  the  New  York  University)  no  religious 
teaching  Is  given,  and  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  it  for  a  long  time  the 
principle  of  national  education  to  separate 
education  from  religion.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  by  some  persons  that  Id  America 
m  restrictions  whatever  are  placed  on  pri¬ 
vate  schools  as  regards  religion.  I  should 
think,  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  merely  a  question  of  fact.  It 
seems  to  uie  shat  there  is  no  necessity  what¬ 
ever  to  place  restrictions  with  regard  to 
religion  on  private  schools  in  America*, 
attended  by  only  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils,  most  of  which  are  giving 
education  under  a  regular  curriculum  ex¬ 
cluding  as  a  general  rule  Bible  teaching. 
I  can  not  help  feeling  enviousof  the  advanced 
stage  attained  by  America  ;  for  wer©  Chosen 
as  advanced  as  America  the  Government 
would  find  its  task  mor©  simple  and  easy  la 
dealing  with  educational  affair?. 


I  often  hear  that  some  missionaries  in 
Chosen  entertain  the  opinion  r.h»*t  the  edia- 
oational  policy  as  pursued  in  Japan  should 
he  applied  to  Chosen,  and  the  privilege 
extended  to  mission  schools  in  the  mother 
country  should  be  extended  to  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  peninsula.  This  opinion, 

I  do  not  Ssesitate  to  say,  emanates  from  an  ; 
erroneous  conception  of  conditions  existing 
I  in  the  two  different  parts  of  the  country. 
While  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  in 
Chosen  several  hundred  mission  schools 
carrying  on  education  of  the  common 
school  grade,  in  Japan  there  prac¬ 
tically  exist  no  such  mission  schools, 
the  schools  having  any  connection  with  the 
missions  there  being  of  the  middle  school 
or  higher*  grade.  Besides,  the  number  of 
such  schools  is  less  than  one  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  In  Japan  itself,  where 
!  educational  organs  are  complete,  these  schools 
!  might  easily  he  left  out  of  account.  Nevert¬ 
heless  the  Educational  Department  done  not 
allow  any  of  these  few  schools  to  adopt  the 
name  of  middle  school  so  long  as  they  include 
religion  in  their  curriculum.  It  is  only 
recently  that  it  granted  them  a  petition  to 
call  what  they  hitherto  called  futsu  hu  (inter¬ 
mediate  department),  Chiigakn-hu  (middle 
grade  department)  but  they  still  are  not 
allowed  lo  call  it  Chugakko  (Middle  School). 
The  Instruction  of  the  Educational 
Minister  that  no  religion  should  be  taught 
nor  any  religious  ceremonies  be  held  in  schools, 
in  which  the  curriculum  as  fixed  hy  the 
Government  is  to  he  adopted,  isstill  In  force, 
and  here  in  Chosen  w®  are  simply  carrying 
into  effect  the  principle  embodied  in  that 
Instruction.  Only,  in  Japan,  a  school 
which  does  not  ms  the  appellation  of 
Chugakko  (Middle  School)  is  not  required 
to  exclude  religiois,  but  is  Chosen  any 
school  giving  practically  education  of  an 
middle  school  grade,  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  may  be  called,  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  other  middle  schools. 

This  measure  is  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
misrepresentation,  and  is  a  step  not  only 
theoretically  right  but  siecessary  and  un¬ 
avoidable  in  view  of  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  in  Chosen.  Should  Chosen  attain  the 
same  stage  of  progress  as  in  Japan,  fcb@r® 
can  he  no  room  for  disputing  about  the 
'matter,  but,  inasmuch-  as  the  educational 
conditions  in  the  two  parts  are  widely  dif¬ 
ferent,  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  to  ask 
for  the  enforcement  of  mi©  and  the  samfj 
practice  in  the  two  different  parts.  I  may 
add  here  a  few  remarks  in  order  to  remove  i 
any  possible  cause  for  misapprehension  of  j 
my  statement.  It  is  perfectly  free  for 
students  of  all  schools,  whether  Govern¬ 


mental  or  private,  to  study  the  Bible,  out¬ 
side  of  she  schools  and  of  the  fixed  school 
hours,  under  private  teachers,  or  at  special 
institutes  such  as  Sunday  Schools,  Semi¬ 
na  riea,  or  Churches.  Such  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  general'  practice  in  all-civilized  coun¬ 
tries. 

Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  In  which  the  Government-Gen¬ 
era!  of  Chosen  S)as  extended  to  those  private 
schools  now  existing  grace  of  ten  years 
_  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions.  There  seem  to  he  some  people  who, 
while  conceding  that  it  Im  ndoubtedly  a 
special  privilege,  think  that  at  the  end  of 
the  specified  period,  mission  schools  will 
have  either  to  labour  under  some  heavy 
restrictions  or  to  dose  altogether.  This 
|  view,  I  should  think,  originates  in  an 
erroneous  idea  that  mission  schools,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  the  elementary  grade,  will 
continue  to  Sourish  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
if  not  permanently.  The  missionaries  them¬ 
selves  say  that  the  reason  why  missions 
established  so  many  elementary  schools  in 
(  Chosen  was  from  tla©  fact  that  in  early  days 
I  the  former  Korean  Government  paid  but 
•  slight  attention  to  educational  work,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  undertake,  besides1 
the  work  of  religious  propagation,  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  order  to  fill  the  gap.  Due, 
however,  to  the  change  of  times  since  those 
days,  especially  to  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government-General  since  annexation 
1  to  increase  the  Dumber  of  public  common 
schools  -with  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  assimilation  policy  above  referred  to, 
special  educational  organs  are  gradually 
giving  vfuy  to  regular  educational 
organs.*  In  Japan  itself  many  years  ago 
there  existed  some  mission  schools  of 
elementary  grade,  but  along  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
completing  an  educational  system*  such 
schools  gradually  began  to  disappear  and  to¬ 
day  non©  are  found  existent.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  -will  show  that  the  uodertuk- 
’nsj  of  general  educational  work  bv  the 

|  missions  in  Chosen  Is  but  a  temporary  work 
of  expedience  and,  along  with  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  general  educational  system, 
mission  -schools  will  gradually  decrease  in 
number  or  lose  their  raison  &*ilre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  four  years  since 
annexation  up  to  1914,  the  number  of 
mission  schools  decreased  from  746  to  473, 
the  annual  rate  of  decrease  being  68  on  an 
average.  Inferring  from  this  fact,  it  Is  not 
quite  unlikely  that  in  six  or  seven  years  to 
come  there  will  be  no  mission  schools  in 
Chosen  undertaking  common  education,  as 
is  the  case  in  Japan  proper.  At  any  rate 
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it  is  certain  that  the  fear  that  mission 
schools  will  find  themselves  placed  in  some 
difficult  position  on  account  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions  being  enforced  ien  years  hence  is 
entirely  groundless. 

While  our  Government  stands  entirely 
aloof  from  religion,  it  has  never  ignored  or 
slighted  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always 
respected  all  religions  which  render  good 
service  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
morality.  In  Chosen  especially  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  not  only  extended  to  religious 
i  bodies  such  a  privilege  as  the  exemption  of 
land  and  houses  used  for  religious  purposes 
from  taxation,  hut  have  also  frequently 
shown  them  special  favour  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  Government  properties  for  carrying 
on  their  work.  Recently  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  religious  propagation  have  bean 
framed  and  promulgated/  These  are  no¬ 
thing  mors  than  the  complete  regulations 
applicable  to  all  religious  workers,  irres¬ 
pective  of  their  being  foreigners,  Japa¬ 
nese,  or  Korean,  replacing  the  old  re¬ 
gulations  hitherto  applied  to  Japanese 
'  only,  while  no  regulations  have  existed 
for  Koreans.  It  is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  self- protection  of  a  State  to  con¬ 
trol  such'  religious  or  propagation  methods 
as  are  likely  to  cause  Injury  to  society,  but 
also  fur  the  protection  of  all  legitimate  re¬ 
ligions.  In  short  our  Government  is  pursu¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  impartiality  towards  all 
religions,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  himr 
faire  aa  far  as  possible,  except  for  the  taking 
of  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  As  regards 
education,  however,  our  Government  adopts 
altogether  a  different  attitude.  I  need  scarce- 
~ty  Observe "tli at  mrrofejeot  of  educat-mo-ie- wt- 
only  to  develop  the  intellect  and  morality  of 
our  people,  but  also  to  foster  in  their  minds 
such  national  spirit  as  will  contribute  to 
the  existence  and  welfare  of  our  Empire,  | 
Accordingly  we  arc  resolved  to  maintain 
an  absolute  independence  in  regard  to  our 
policy  and  system  concerning  national 
education,  which  we  formulate  and  put  into 
affect  by  ourselves  without  foreign  Inter¬ 
ference  or  assistance.  It  follows  then  that 
educational  work  inaugurated  by  foreign  j 
missions  in  the  days  of  the  former  Korean  I 
Government  must  be  modified  to-day 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  our  plan  to  carry  out  modern  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  missionaries  will  appreciate  this 
|  change  of  the  times  and  understand 
that  missions  should  leave  all  affaire  relat¬ 
ing  to  education  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
!  the  Government  by  transferring  the  money 
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I  jngj^ education  to" their  proper  sphenPof 
j  religious  propagation.  When  this  is  done 
religious  work  aimed  at  promoting  the  hap- 
piness  of  people  and  the  Government  work 
also  having  the  same  purpose  in  view  will 
move  smoothly  along  side  by  side  and  never 
come  into  collision,  with  the  result  that  the 
religious  work  undertaken  in  Chosen  by 
foreign  missions  is  sure  to  bring  more  pros¬ 
perity  than  ever. 
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Pyeng  Yang,  Korea, 
September,  1915. 


1.  A. 


SABBATH  DEVOTIONAL  SERVICES. 
September  12th,  1915.  Women’s  Bible  Institute 
Building. 

10:00-11  :00  a.  m.  Communion  and  Baptismal  Service, 
Rev.  W.  N.  Blair,  Presiding. 

4:30  P-  m.  Union  Service. 

Sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Women’s  Meeting:  Wednesday,  September  15 
at  3:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Executive  Sessions:  Thursday,  September  16 
and  Monday  September  20. 

Musical  Concert:  Friday,  September  17  at  8:00  P.  M. 


LEADERS  OF  DEVOTIONAL  SERVICES. 

Dr.  Speer,  Dr.  K.  K.  Smith,  T.  Soltau,  Dr.  O.  R. 
Avison,  H.  A.  Rhodes. 
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PRELIMINARY  MEETINGS. 

Friday,  Sept.  10th  a.  m.  Executive  Committee.  Station 
Secretaries  should  see  that  all  Dockets  of  Committee 
Business  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Chairman  before  this  date.  Address  Rev.  C.  E. 
Sharp,  in  care  of  J.  G.  Holdcroft. 

p.  m.  Apportionment  Committee,  preliminary 
Meeting.  All  Stations  should  have  apportionment 
reports  (one  copy  for  each  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee)  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  before  this  date . 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept.  1041.  Language  Committee 
will  conduct  examinations. 

Saturday,  Sept.  11  Forenoon.  Group  A  Committees 
Evangelistic. 

Educational. 

Medical. 

Afternoon.  Group  B  Committees. 

Property.  General  Fiscal. 

Rules  and  By  Laws  on  Records  of  Mission  and  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Editorial  and  and  Publishing. 

Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  open  to  the  above  or  other 
committees  as  arranged  through  the  Business  Committee. 
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DAILY  PROGRAM. 

Morning: 

Business  sesson,  .  9:00  to  10:30. 

Recess,  ....  10:30  to  10:45. 

Devotional  Service,  10:45  to  11:15. 

Business  Session,  11:15  to  12:15. 

Afternoon : 

Regular  Business  Session  on  the  first  Monday:  Ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  on  Thursday  and  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  from  2:00  to  4:30. 

DOCKET. 

Special  orders :  Annual  report  of  Executive  Committee 
the  first  item  after  induction  of  new  officers. 

Reports  on  Estimates  ;  Evangelistic,  Educational,  Medic¬ 
al,  Property,  and  General  Fiscal  Committees,— the  first 
order  of  the  fourth  business  session. 

1.  Reading  of  Minutes,  Ad  Interim  Actions,  and  Correspon¬ 

dence. 

2.  Preliminary  Report  of  Language  Committee. 

3.  Election  of  Officers.  (R.  and  B.  L.  Sec.  4) . 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

5.  Induction  of  New  Officers. 

8.  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Reception  of  Oveatures  and  Communications. 

8.  Committee  Appointments ;  Election  to  fill  vacancies 

where  necessary. 

9.  Report  ot  Business  Committee. 

10.  Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

11.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

12.  Report  of  General  Fiscal  Committee  on  Distribution  oi 

Grant,  etc. 

13.  Report  of  Leper  Asylum  Committee. 
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14.  Report  of  Federal  Council  Committee. 

15.  Report  of  Exhibit  Committee. 

16.  Report  of  Mission  History  Committee. 

17.  Report  to  Delegates  to  General  Assembly  0.  S.  A. 

18.  Report  of  Educational  Committee  on  Federation  Senate. 

19.  Report  of  Bible  Committee. 

20.  Report  of  Rules  and  By  Laws  Committee,  on  Mission 

and  Station  Records. 

■21  Report  of  Editor  of  Genera!  Station  Report. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Memorial  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Work  for  Japanese. 

Report  of  Committee  for  Foreign  Children. 

Report  of  Language  Committee. 

Report  of  Evangelistic  Committee. 

Report  of  Educational  Committee. 

Report  of  Medical  Committee. 

Report  of  Property  Committee. 

Report  of  Rules  and  By  Laws  Committee. 

Report  of  General  Fiscal  Committee. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Report  of  Editorial  and  Publishing  Fund  Committee. 
Report  of  Apportionment  Committee  (Preliminary) . 
Report  of  Statistician. 

Report  of  Rules  and  By  Laws  Committee  on  Absences. 
Roll  Call.  „  , 

Election  of  Committees  and  Officers.  (See  R.  and  B.  L. 
See.  4). 

Report  of  Committee  on  Circular  for  Travellers. 

Final  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Report  of  Delegate  to  Japan  Mission. 

Report  of  any  other  Committees. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Adjournment. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Please  see  that  every  piece  of  baggage  ex¬ 
cept  that  personally  handled  has  the  Mission  Tag 
on  it  properly  filled  out,  with  name  of  host  and 
owner’s  name.  Baggage  arriving  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  will  be  handled  by  the  Committee 
and  charges  cared  for  by  the  treasurer. 

2.  Automobile  and  Jinricksha  fare  to  the  com¬ 
pound  is  BO  sen. 

NOTICES. 

1.  All  station  DOCKETS  should  be  in  Pyeng 
Yang,  in  the  proper  hands,  before  time  for  the 
Committee  meetings. 

2.  All  STATION  RECORDS  and  FILES  for 
examination  by  the  Committee  should  likewise 
sent  or  brought  early. 

3.  Material  for  the  EXHIBIT  should  be  sent 
to  Mr,  Blair.  Early  sending  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Committee. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  desires  that  all 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS  be  tendered  to  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  in  QUARDCUPLICATE.  This  will  ex¬ 
pedite  business  greatly.  A  number  of  typewriters 
will  be  available. 


Government  General  of  Chosen. 


Keijo,  November  4,  1915. 


Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Foreign  Mission, 
New  York. 


Dear  Sir: 


In  reply  to  your  favour  dated  June  16,  relating  tfi  the 
educational  question,  I  had  prepared  a  long  letter  and  was  in¬ 
tending  to  mail  it,  when  on  September  17  I  had  the  pleasant  op¬ 
portunity  of  meeting  your  associate,  Dr.  Hobert  2.  Speer,  here 
at  Seoul,  of  which  I  availed  myself  to  fully  exchange  views  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  religion  from  education. 

On  that  occasion,  I  expressed  at  length  our  ideas  on  the  ouestion 
and  also  fully  explained  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Chosen 
bearing  on  the  question.  Dr.  Speer  appeared  to  have  understood 
and  appreciated  our  position,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  hear  from 
him  in  the  near  future  all  about  the  question.  In  view  of  this, 

I  could  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  answer  your  questions  One  by 
one,  and  so  I  have  decided  not  to  send  you  my  reply  above  referred 
to,  in  which  I  tried  to  remove  causes  for  misapprehension  follow¬ 
ing  your  suggestions  in  order.  Out  of  courtesy,  however,  to  your 
iinusual  consideration  with  which  you  wrote  me  the  letter  now  under 
acknowledgment,  1  will  set  forth  for  your  information  the  general 
views  I  entertain  on  the  subject,  while  avoiding  to  repeat  7/hat 
I  told  Dr.  Gpeer  by  way  Of  answering  your  suggestions. 

I  beg  first  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  for 
Chosen  fundamentally  differs  in  its  idea  and  aim  from  that  taken 
by  European  and  American  Governments  towards  their  colonies.  By 
taking  into  consideration  historical  and  racial  relations  between 
the  two  peoples,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Japan  to  assist,  guide  and 
lift  up  the  Korean  pea  ole  lagging  in  the  race  ox  civilisation, 
and  make  them  not  only  good  and  intelligent  but  also  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Empire  both  in  name  and  reality,  This  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  accomplish,  but  must  be  carried  out  by  all  means 
in  order  to  ensure  the  lasting  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  two 
peonies.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  providential  mission  of 
the  Government  General  of  Chosen.  The  recent  amendment  made  in 
the  Regulations  for  Private  .Schools  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  step  taken  for  attaining  the  aim  of  assimilation  by  directing 
and  unifying  the  trend  of  popular  mind  pari  passu  the  improvements 
in  material  features  of  the  peoole  in  this  peninsxila.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  provided  in  the  Regulations  that  all  Schools  engaged 
In  national  (general)  education,  no  matter  whether  they  he  Govern- 
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ment,  public  or  private  establishments ,  should  conform  to  the 
educational  policy  fixed  by  the  Government.  I  regret  to  hear  that 
there  are  some  people  who  are  apt  to  consider  this  measure  as  one 
aimed  at  creating  a  restriction  on  religious  activity,  nothing 
could  he  farther  from  the  truth  than  such  presumption. 

The  Regulations  for  Private  Schools  are,  as  it  is  self-evident, 
to  he  applied  to  all  private  schools  engaged  in  national  education  ' 
except  of  course  those  special  schools  teaching  only  particular 
subject  or  subjects  of  study,  such  for  instance  as  3ook-Keeping, 
Stenography,  foreign  languages,  etc.  There  c.re  in  Chosen  more 
than  twelve  hundred  private  schools,  of  which  the  so-called  mission 
schools  occupy  a  litt&e  more  than  one- third.  As  if  would  be  clear 
from  the  fact  that  mission  schools  are  given  the  grace  of  ten 
years  to  conform  to  the  requirements,  the  chief  aim  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions  W..S  to  control  _nd  improve  the  Korean  private  schools  other 
than  mission  schools.  Still  a  techin^l  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  would  affect  religious  freedom,  I  am  obliged 
to  discuss  the  matter  from  that  standpoint. 

The  Regulations  in  question  have  no  concern  with  Religious 
propagation  at  all.  The  Government  General  does  not,  As  France 
has-  done,  prohibit  religious  corporations  to  engage  in  educational 
work.  On  the  contrary,  it  allows  churches  or  religionists  to  carry 
on  educational  work  just  as  ordinary  legal  persons  or  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  Only  in  case  churches  or  religionists  intend  to  take 
Up  national  education,  they  are  required  to  observe  the  established 
educational  regulations,  just  as  ordinary  legal  persons  or  private 
individuals  undertaking  the  same  work  are  required  to  do;  for  by 
so  doing  they  go  beyond  the  proper  limit  of  religion  and  enter  the 
domain  Of  education,  the  control  of  the  latter  of  which  falls  in 
the  functions  of  the  State.  The  chief  reason  I  referred  in  my 
previous  letter  to  education,.!  conditions  in  your  country,  was  to 
point  out  that  the  educational  policy  adopted  in  Chosen  had  been 
no  new  invention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  public  schools 
in  your  country  attended  by  nine-tenths  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  (attested  by  the  statement  by  Chancellor  Rimer  E.  Brown, of 
the  Hew  York  University,  quoted  in  your  letter)  no  religious 
teaching  is  given,  and  that  the  Tmericun  Government  has  made  it 
for  a  long  time  the  principle  of  national  education  to  separate 
education  from  religion.  You  Say  that  in  nmerica  no  restrictions 
whatever  are  plaoed  on  private  schools  „s  regards  religion.  I 
should  think,  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  principle,  but  it  is 
the  question  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  to  place  restrictions  with  regard  to  religion  on  private 
schools  in  America,  attended  by  only  one- tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  pupils,  most  of  which  giving  education  under  a  regular  curric¬ 
ulum  excluding  as  a  general  rule  3xble  teacning.  I  cannct  help 
feeling  envious  of  the  advanced  stage  attained  by  ycrur  country; 
for  were  Chosen  aB  advanced  .s  your  country  the  Government  would 
find  its  ta.sk  more  simple  and  easy  in  dealing  with  educational 
affairs. 
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I  often  hear  th_.t  some  missionaries  in  Chosen  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  same  education-1  policy  as  pursued  in  Japan 
should  be  applied  to  Chosen  and  the  same  privilege  as  extended 
to  mission  schools  in  the  mother  country  be  extended  to  similar 
institutions  in  the  peninsula.  This  opinion,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  emanates  froraTsrroneous  conception  of  conditions  existing 
in  the  two  different  parts  of  the  country.  7/hile  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  in  Chosen  several  hundred  mission  schools  carrying 
on  education  of  the  common  school  grade,  in  Japan  proper  there 
exist  practically  no  such  mission  schools,  the  schools  having  any 
connection  with  the  missions  there  being  of  the  middle  school  or 
higher  grade.  Besides  the  number  of  suoh  schools  is  less  than 
one  can  count  on  fingers  of  a  hand.  In  Japan  proper,  where  educa¬ 
tional  organs  are  complete,  these  schools  might  be  left  out  of 
account.  Nevertheless  the  Bducrational  Department  does  not  allow 
_-ny  of  these  few  schools  to  adopt  the  name  of  middle  school  as 
long  a3  they  include  religion  in  their  curriculum.  It  is  only 
recently  that  it  granted  a  petition  to  call  Chugaku-bu  (middle 
grade  department)  what  they  hitherto  oalled  futsu-bu( interne di ate 
department),  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  call  it  chugakko (Middle 
School)  just  as  before,  The  Instruction  of  the  Sducational 
Minister  that  no  religion  should  be  taught  nor  any  religious  cer¬ 
emonies  be  held  in  schools,  in  which  the  curriculum  as  fixed  by 
the  Government  is  to  be  adopted,  is  still  in  force  and  here  in 
Chosen  we  are  simply  carrying  into  effect  the  principle  emoodied 
in  that  Instruction.  Only  in  Japan  proper  a  school  which  does  not 
use  the  appellation  of  Chugakko  (Middle  School)  is  not  required  to 
exclude  religion,  but  in  Chosen  any  schools  practically  giving 
education  of  the  middle  school  grade,  no  matter  by  whatever  name 
they  are  called,  are  treated  in  the  sune  wayas  other  middle  schools. 
I'his  measure  is  taken  in  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation  and  is 
step  not  only  theoretically  right  but  necessary  and  unavoidable 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  condition  in  Chosen.  Should  Chosen  at¬ 
tain  the  seme  stage  of  progress  as  in  Japan,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  disputing  about  the  matter,  but  inasmuch  as  the  educational 
conditions  in  the  two  parts  are  widely  different  it  is  altogether 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  one  and  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  two  different  parts.  I  may  add  here  a  few  remarks  in 
order  to  remove  any  possible  cause  for  misapprehension  of  my  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  perfectly  free  for  students  of  all  schools,  whether 
Governmental  or  private,  to  study  the  Bible,  outside  of  the  schools 
and  fixed  school shours ,  under  private  teachers  or  at  special  in¬ 
stitutes  suoh  as  iunday  schools,  Seminaries  or  Churches.  Such  is 
in  my  opinion  the  general  practice  all  over  the  civilized  countries. 

I  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance,  in 
which  the  Government -General  of  Chosen  has  extended  to  the  private 
schools  now  existing  the  graoe  of  ten  years  in  regard  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Regulations.  There  seem  to  be  some  people,  wno, 
while  conceding  that  it  is  undoubtedly  ..  special  privilege,  think 
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that  at  the  end,  of  the  specified  period.,  mission  schools  will 
have  either  to  labour  under  some  heavy  restrictions  or  to  close 
altogether.  This  view,  I  should  think,  originates  in  an  erroneous 
idea  that  mission  schools,  especially  those  of  the  elementary  grade, 
will  continue  to  flourish  for  a  long  time  to  cone,  if  not  perma¬ 
nently.  The  missionaries  themselves  say  that  the  reason  why  mis¬ 
sions  established  so  many  elementary  schools  in  Chosen  was  the 
fact  that  in  e  rly  days  the  former  v-crean  Government  paid  but 
slight  attention  to  educational  work,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
undertake,  besides  the  work  of  religious  propagation, educational 
work  in  order  to  fill  the  gac.  Due,  however,  to  the  change  of 
times  since  those  days,  espeoi-lly  to  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  -General  since  the  annexation  to  increase  the  number 
of  public  common  schools  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
assimilation  policy  above  referred  to,  special  educational  organs 
are  gradually  giving  their  place  to  regular  educational  organs. 

In  Japan  proper  many  years  ago  there  existed  some  mission  schools 
of  the  elementary  grade,  but  along  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
Imperial  Government  in  completing  education,.!  system,  such  schools 
gradually  began  to  disappear  and  today  none  are  found  existent.  A 
consideration  of  this  fact  will  show  that  the  undertaking  of  gen¬ 
eral  educational  work  by  the  missions  in  Chosen  is  a  temporary 
work  of  expedience  and  along  with  the  completion  of  the  general 
educational  system,  mission  schools  will  gradually  decrease  in 
number  op  lose  their  raison  d'etre.  As  a  matter  of  fact  during 
the  four  years  since  annexation  up  to  1914,  the  number  of  mission 
schools  decreased  from  746  to  473,  the  annu.,1  rate  of  decrease 
oeing  68  on  an  average.  Inferring  from  this  fact,  it  is  not  quite 
unlikely  that  in  six  or  seven  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  mis¬ 
sion  schools  in  Chosen  undertaking  common  education,  as  it  is  the 
case  in  Japan  proper.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  fear  that 
mission  schools  will  find  themselves  placed  in  some  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  3egulations  being  enforced  after  ten  years 
hence  is  entirely  groundless. 

While  our  Government  stands  entirely  aloof  of  religion,  it 
has  never  ignored  or  slightednit.  On  the  contrary  it  has  always 
respected  all  religions  which  render  good  services  in  maintaining 
and  promoting  morality.  In  Chosen  especially  have  the  authorities 
not  only  extended  to  religious  bodies  such  privilege  as  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  land  and  houses  used  for  religious  purposes  from  taxation, 
but  also  have  frequently  shewn  them  special  favour  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  Government  properties  for  carrying  on  their  work.  Re¬ 
cently  regulations  concerning  religious  propagation  have  been 
framed  and  promulgated.  These  are  nothing  more  than  the  complete 
regulations  applicable  to  all  religious  workers  irrespective  of 
their  being  foreigners,  Japanese  or  Korean,  replacing  the  old 
regulations  hitherto  applied  to  Japanese  only,  while  no  regulations 
have  existed  for  Koreans.  It  ie  necessary  not  only  for  the  self¬ 
protection  Df  a  State  to  control  such  religions  or  propagation 
methods  as  are  likely  to  cause  injury  to  society,  but  also  for  the 
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protection  of  all  legitimate  religions.  In  short  our  Government 
is  pursuing  the  phlicy  of  impartiality  towards  all  religions,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  principle  of  laisser  faire  as  far  as  possible,  ex¬ 
cept  taking  such  measures  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  is  regards  education,  however,  our  Government 
adopts  altogether  a  different  attitude.  I  need  scarcely  observe 
that  our  object  of  education  is  not  only  to  develop  the  intellect 
and  morality  of  our  people,  but  also  to  foster  in  their  minds 
such  national  spirit  as  will  contribute  to  the  existence  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Empire.  Accordingly  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  an 
absolute  independence  in  regard  to  our  policy  and  system  concern¬ 
ing  national  education,  which  we  formulate  and  put  into  effect  by 
ourselves  without  foreign  interference  or  assistance.  It  follows 
then  th-t  educational  work  inaugurated  by  foreign  missions  in  the 
days  of  the  former  Korean  Government  must  be  modified  today  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  plan  to  oarry  out  modern 
administrative  measures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  appreciate 
this  change  of  the  times  and  understand  that  missions  should  leave 
all  affairs  relating  to  education  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  by  transferring  the  money  and  labour  they  have  hitherto 
been  expending  on  education  to  their  proper  sphere  of  religious 
propagation.  When  this  is  done  religious  work  aimed  at  promoting 
the  happiness  of  peopld  and  the  Government  work  ..Iso  having  the 
same  purpose  in  view  will  move  side  by  side  smoothly  along  and 
never  cone  into  collision,  with  the  result  that  the  religious  work 
undertaken  in  Chosen  by  your  organization  is  sure  to  bring  more 
prosperity  than  ever. 

I  remain,  deax  sir. 


Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  M.  Komatsu 
Commissioner  of  foreign  Affairs. 
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EDITORIAL  PAGES. 

C'essr  Acquaintance  and  Salvation  are  synonimous  words,-— 

Relations.  “  This  'ls  Hfe  eternal  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only 

true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  Whom  Thou  hast  sent,”  Like¬ 
wise,  acquaintance  of  good  men  delivers  from  the  waste  of  suspicion 
and  fear  engendered  through  misunderstanding.  Happily,  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  Japan  and  Korea,  through  more  intimate  acquaintance  in  recent 
years,  are  drawing  closer  together.  This  condition  has  been  induced, 
partly,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Federated  Missions  of  Japan  and  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Missions  of  Korea,  Last  September  the  Federal  Council  of  Korea 
welcomed  as  delegate  from  Japan,  Dr.  George  M.  Rowland  the  spirit 
and  tenor  of  whose  message  evinced  that  he  was  a  fraternal  visitor  not 
alone  in  name  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  The  initial  article  of  the 
present  issue  is  the  first  half  of  Dr.  Rowland's  address  and  indicates 
the  points  concerning  which  Korean  missionaries  have  been  able  to 
instruct  and  hearten  their  brethren  in  Japan,  while. the  latter  half,  which 
will  appear  next  month,  indicates  the  problems  for  the  solution  of 
which  the  brethren  of  Japan,  because  of  more  protracted  experience, 
may  be  able  to  assist  their  Korean  brethren. 

Another  evidence  of  ripening  friendship  between  these  bodies  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  last  year  they  co-operated  in  producing  the  annual 
missionary  year  book  hitherto  called  “  The  Christian  Movement  in 
Japan,”  but  which  now  bears  the  more  comprehensive  title  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement  in  the  Japanese  Empire,”  in  which  the  'missionary  enter¬ 
prises  and  methods  of  that  realm  are  treated  by  experts  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner. 

That  this  corning  together  of  the  missionaries  Info  yet  vitaler  relations 
may  be  facilitated  and  accelerated  we  suggest  that  the  missionaries  of 
Korea,  who  have  not  done  so  already,  make  themselves  a  Christmas 
present  by  subscribing  for  the  Japan  Evangelist  and  that  the  brethren  of 
Japan  reciprocate  by  treating  themselves  to  The  Korea  Mission  Field . 
We  wish  to  state  that  The  Japan  Evangelist  is  not  only  a  bright  and 
stimulating  missionary  periodical  well  worthy  of  a  welcome  to  our  homes, 
but  that  especially  now,  when.,  the  three  years  Evangelistic  Movement  in 
Japan  is  on,  of  which  it  fully  treats,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  forego  its 
inspiration  calculated  to  make  us  “  helpers  together  in  prayer”  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  great  enterprise. 
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The  Church  Militant,  War  Against  War. 

V. 

World  Citizenship. 

Upon  John  Wesley’s  memorial  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
inscribed  his  startling  assertion  “  The  World  is  My  Parish.  These  are 
the  wonderful  words  of  a  wonderful  man  !  That  our  world  indeed  moves 
rapidly  forward  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  world  citizenship  is  the  only 
sort  that  enables  anyone  to  live  adequately  at  the  present  time.  Genuine, 
up-to-date  manhood  can  be  attested  to-day  only  as  one  is  able  to_  say 
'•  Though  I  am  a  citizen  of  England  or,  though  I  arn  a  citizen  of  _  the 
United  States,  nevertheless,  lam  more  truly  and  more  vitally  a  citizen 
of  the  world.”  If  to  anyone  this  test  seems  ideal  and  therefore 
impossible,  we  remind  such  that  from  its  beginning  this  has  been  the 
real  meaning,  in  terms  political,  of  Christianity.  This  is  attested  by  tue 
teaching  of  the  Master,  “  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.”  Miss  Jane 
Addams  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  world  citizenship.  Though  a 
woman,  without  a  husband  and  without  the  franchise  she,  on  the  ninth  oi 
April  last,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  she  was  acclaimed  by  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  her  fellow  countrymen,  “  Miss  Addams,  First  World  Citizen . 

“  An  armed  peace  ”  fostered  instead  of  preventing  a  world  war  which 
broke  upon  us  over  a  year  ago.  Any  effort  to  arrest  that  catastrophe  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  entertained  by  men,  unless  we  except 
the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  Pope,  The  Protestant  Church  was  too 
dismembered  to  think  of  attempting  it.  The  Socialists,  awakening  to 
consciousness,  were  astonished  to  discover  themselves  to  be  more  patriotic 
than  Socialistic,  while  the  Labor  Unions  of  the  world  counted  less  than 
the  small  dust  in  the  balance.  The  most  that  men  could  attempt  was  to 
devise  methods  for  procedure  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  sha 
foster  international  conservation  and  rehabilitation.  .  ^ 

We  have  heard  very  much  of  <!  The  man  behind  the  gun  ^  but  mo 
little  of  the  woman  behind  the  man.  The  solidarity  of  womanhood  was 
demonstrated  last  Spring  when  the  women  of  Europe,  including  those  of 
the  beligerent  nations  and  those  in  the  United  States  emerged  on  the 
stormy  surface  of  affairs  and  through  prominent  representatives  rendez¬ 
voused  at  the  Hague  to  concert  measures  for  the  cessation  of  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  their  husbands,  sons,  brother^  and  lovers.  This 
conference  of  elect  women,  including  a  group  from  the  United  States, 
of  which  Miss  Addams  figured  most  prominently,  held  a  three  days 
conference  at  the  Hague  during  which  they  not  only  formulated  resolu¬ 
tions  looking  toward  the  substitution  of  negotiations  for  war  processes 
but,  before  disbanding,  appointed  two  committees  to  carry  those  deliver¬ 
ances  to  all  the  Chancellories  of  Europe  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  committee  deputed  to  visit  the  more 
northern  nations  consisted  of  four  women,  one  from  the  Allies,  one  from 
Germany  and  two  from  neutral  countries  while  the  other  committee 
consisted  of  Miss  Addams  and  a  comrade  from  another  neutral  nation. 
These  two  women  visited  nine  of  the  European  governments  including 
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those  at  London,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  interviewing  in  each  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  welcomed  them  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  and  the  consideration  befitting  queens.  Colonel  Roosevelt  might 
belittle  and  ridicule  this  women’s  effort  but  none  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nations  visited  did  this.  To  one  of  the  prime  ministers  of  Europe 
Miss  Addams  said,  “  It  probably  seems  to  you  very  foolish  to  have 
women  going  about  Europe  in  this  way,”  and  he  replied:  e<  Foolish? 
Not  at  all.  These  are  the  first  sensible  words  that  have  been  uttered  in 
this  room  for  ten  months.  That  door  opens,  from  time  to  time,  and 
people  come  in  and  say  *  Mr.  Minister,  we  must  have  more  men,  we 
must  have  more  amumtion,  we  must  have  more  money.  We  cannot  go 
on  with  this  war  without  more  of  something  else,’  ”  and  he  continued  : 

41  At  last  that  door  opens  and  two  people  walk  in  and  say,  ‘  Mr.  Minister, 
could  not  negotiations  be  begun.’  ” 

In  her  address  in  Carnegie  Hall  Miss  Addams  sought  to  present 
,some  of  the  impressions  made  upon  her  committee  during  its  tour. 

First.  One  everywhere  heard  the  same  identical  phrases  uttered 
descriptive  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  indicating  that  each  of  the  warring 
nations  is  fighting  in  self-defense  ;  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  ideals 
which  are  dearer  to  them  than  life,  from  those  who  would  injure  or 
destroy  them.’ 

Second.  In  practically  all  the  foreign  offices  we  visited  and  especi¬ 
ally  two  of  them  that  I  supposed  to  be  leading,  one  on  one  side  and  one 
on  the  other  side  of  this  conflict,  the  men  said,  again  in  very  similar  phrases, 
that  a  nation  at  war  cannot  make  negotiations,  or  even  express  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  receive  negotiations  without  the  enemy  construing  the  same 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  which  would  discount  our  interests  in  the  terms  of 
the  final  settlement,— but  if  neutral  nations,  who  command  the  respect  of 
foreign  offices,  would  repeatedly  and  persistently  present  propositions, 
there  is  none  of  the  warring  nations  but  would  be  glad  to  receive  such 
service. 

Third.  While  all  in  each  warring  nation  are  united  in  prosecuting 
the  war,  at  the  same  time,  all  are  anxious  to  have  it  cease;  still,  in 
every  nation  there  are  two  lines  of  approach  to  the  goal  of  peace.  ^  The 
military  party  believes  that  the  matter  can  be  settled  only  on  a  military 
basis,  by  fighting  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  The  other  party  believes  in 
negotiation  and  that  to  trust  all  to  military  procedure  will  more  and 
more  intrench  the  military  and  imperil  all  safeguards  of  civil  life  and 
civil  government,  which  may  become  impossible  of  reinstatement  after 
the  war  shall  be  over,  even  for  the  side  where  the  victory  shall  have 
been  won.  The  present  military  rule  with  its  censorship  of  the  press 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  know  how  their  neighbors  are 
thinking,  and  difficult  to  co-operate,  because  the  military  has  full  swing. 
This  general  or  widespread  feeling  and  belief  gave  pertinent  force  to  the 
visiting  women’s  question,  Why  not  begin  negotiations  now? 

Fourth.  That  this,  is  an  old  man’s  war  is  a  belief  very  generally 
prevalent.  That  somewhere  in  the  high  places  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church,  elderly  and  middle  aged  people  had  established  themselves  and 
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to  substantiate  this  but  gives  it  as  an  tmpresston 

He  declared  that  during  his  three  and  a  half  months  service tja .the 
trenches  he  had  never  once  shot  his  gun  in  such  a  way  as  C°UW  Possibly 
hit  another  man.  He  declared  that  the  same  was  true  o.  hisbiothei 
who  was  an  officer  (whose  name  and  rank  he  gave)  and  of  dozens  and 
dozen's  of  young  men  whom  he  knew.  Miss  Addams  stated  tha  a 
nurse,  at  the  head  of  a  hospital  in  a  German  city  gave  hei  a  list :  of  the 
names  of  five1  young  men  who  had  been  cured  m  er  p  . 

committed  suicide,  not  from  fear  of  death  but  because  they 
they  returned  to  the  trenches,  they  might  be  put  m  a  position  where  h  y 
would  have  to  kill  somebody  else.  Similar  stones  were  told  them  m 
France,  and  in  all  the  countries  there  is  a  surprising  number  of  young 
men  and  of  older  men  who  will  not  do  any  fatal  shoot.ng  because  they 
believe  it  is  not  right,  and  that  no-one  has  a  right  to  command  them  to 
do  it.  Miss  Addams  speaks  of  the  universities  of  England  as  being 
depleted  of  young  men  and  in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair,  on  this  point, 
quotes  from  the  letter  of  a  Cambridge  student  who.  had  gone  to  tne 
war,  said  letter  having  been  published  in  the  Cambridge  Magazine  at 
Cambridge  University,  to  wit,  “The  greatest  trial  that. this  war  has 
brought,  Is  that  it  has  released  the  old  men  from  ail  restraining  influences, 
and  has  let  them  loose  upon  the  world.  The  city  editors,  the  retired 
majors,  the  amazons  "—women  are  included  you  see— 8  and  last  but  not. 
least,  the  venerable  archdeacons  have  never  been  so  free  from  restraint. 
Just  when  the  younger  generation  was  beginning  to  take  its  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  this  war  has  come  to  silence  us,  permanently  or 
temporarily  as  the  case  may  be.  Meanwhile  the  old  men  are  having  field 
days  of  their  own.  In  our  name  and  for  our  sakes,  as  they  imagine, 
they  are  doing  their  very  utmost,  it  would  seem,  to  perpetuate  by  their 
appeals  to  hate,  to  intolerance  and  revenge,  those  very  follies  which  have 
produced  the  present  conflict”  In  this  connection  Miss  Addams  stated, 
58  One  of  the  leading  men  of  Europe,  whose  name  you'  would  instantly 
recognize  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to  give  it,  said,  8  If  this  war  could  have 
been  postponed  ten  years,—!  will  .make  it  safe  and  say  twenty  years, 
war  would  have  been  impossible  in  Europe  because  of  the  tremendous 
revolt  against  it  in  the  schools  and  universities/  ” 

We  .are  reviewing  Miss  Jane  Addams*  address  in  a  very  cursory 
way,  in  the  hope  that  our  readers,  who  have  not  done  so,  will  procure 
and  read  it  in  toto ,  but  before  closing  we  will  name  the  procedure  which 
she  suggests  as  best  calculated  to  end  the  war  on  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tibns.  We  quote  Miss  Addams. verbatim  In  what  follows  : 

48  If  men  could  be  brought  together  who  had  international  experience, 
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who  had  had  it  so  long  and  so  unconsciously  that  they  had  come  to 
think,  not  in  nationalistic  terms  but  in  the  terms  of  the  generation  in 
which  they  were  living,  whether  concerning  business  or  labor  or  any 
other  thing  which  has  become  tremendously  international ;  if  they  could 
be  brought  together  and .  could  be  asked  to  put  the  very  best  mind  they 
had,  not  as  they  represented  one  country  or  another,  but  as  they  repre¬ 
sented  human  life  and  human  experience  as  it  has  been  lived  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  Europe,  upon  the  question  as  to  what  has  really  brought 
about  this  situation— -Does  Servia  need  a  seaport?  Is  that  what  is  the 
matter  with  Servia  ?  I  wont  mention  any  other  warring  countries  be¬ 
cause  I  might  get  Into  difficulties,  but  is  this  thing  or  that  thing  needed  ? 
What  is  it  from  the  human  standpoint,  from  the  social  standpoint?  Is  it 
necessary  to  feed  the  people  of  Europe  who  are,  as  you  know,  so 
underfed  in  all  the  southern  portions  of  Europe.  Is  it  necessary  to  feed 
them  to  get  the  wheat  out  of  Russia  ?  In  Heaven's  name  then,  let  us 
have  more  harbors  in  order  to  get  the  wheat  out  of  Russia.  Let  us  not 
consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  claims  of  Russia  or  the  counter 
claims  of  someone  else,  but  let  us  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  needs  of  Europe — I  believe  if  men  with  that  temper,  and  that  ex¬ 
perience  and  that  sort  of  understanding  of  life  were  to  begin  to  make 
propositions  to  the  various  governments,  which  would  not  placate  the 
claims  of  one  government  and  set  them  over  against  the  claims  of  another 
government,  but  would  look  at  the  situation  from  a  humane  standpoint, 
I  ant  quite  sure,  I  say  from  the  knowledge  of  dozens  of  men  in  all  of 
the  countries  who  talk  about  the  situation,  that  that  sort  of  negotiation 
would  be  received.  That  does  not  seem  an  impossible  thing,  does  it?  ” 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  M.  ROWLAND  OF 
SAPPORO,  JAPAN. 

Fraternal  Delegate  from  the  Federated  Missions  of  Japan 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Missions  in  Korea,  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Seoul,  Korea,  September  ist,  I9j5' 

Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Missions  in  Korea 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  welcomed  among  you  here 
in  this  your  annual  conference,  to  share  in  your  fellowship,  and  to 
become  a  little  better  acquainted  with  some  of  your  problems  and 
methods. 

I  deem  it  also  a  privilege  and  honor  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  our  Conference  of  Federated  Missions  in  Japan  to  your  honorable 
body.  We  greet  you  affectionately  in  the  Lord.  We  greet  you  cordial¬ 
ly  as  fellow  workers  in  His  vineyard.  We  want  to  fraternize  with  you 
and  become  close  friends  with  you.  We  want  to  meet  together,  to  talk 
together,  to  pray  together  with  ever-increasing  intimacy. 

And  if  one  may  judge  from  the  cordial  expressions  of  some  of  my 
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colleagues,  we  from  the  Japan  side  are  more  and  more  feeling  the 
intimacy  and  helpfulness  of  the  individual  personal  relations.  You 
brethren  here  are  reputed  to  be  “  a  warm-hearted,  cordial  company  of 
people.”  And  I  have  personal  evidence  already  that  you  fuluy  deserve 
the  reputation. 

I  want  to  begin  -what  I  have  to  say  by  giving  a  few  personal  mes¬ 
sages  and  by  assuring  you,  brethren,  that  if  there  is  any  way  in  which 
we  of  japan  can  serve  you  over  here,  it  will  be  our  greatest  pleasure  to 

do  so.  '  - 

For  example,  one  brother,  of  our  Aoyama  Gakuin,  wno  is  one  os 
the  prime  movers  in  the  plans  for  the  Christian  University  in  Tokyo, 
wrote  me  a  few  days  ago,  as  a  part  of  his  message  to  you,  “  Emphasize 
the  .fact  that  the  Christian  University  we  are  planning  is  for  tne  whole 
Empire  and  we  want  to  make  it  a  truly  helpful  institution  for  Korea  too. 

The  Union  Christian  College  for  Women,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  its 
realization  than  the  University,  will  be  another  institution  of  the  same 
sort ,for  the  whole  Empire,  I  am  sure  its  doors  will  stand  wide  open  for 
your  promising  girls  who  are  wanting  a  college  education. 

Let  us  serve  you  in  these  Institutions,  brethren,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  we  not  hope  to  have  help  from  you  in  perfecting  them  ?  oive 
us,  perhaps,  of  your  best  for  our  faculties. 

We  have  also  a  new  Christian  Literature  Society  that  really  makes 
me  wonder  how  we  have  done  evangelistic  work,  hitherto,  without  it. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Wainwright  is  an  adept  at  producing,  and  getting  others  to 
produce,  timely  Christian  Literature.  And  Dr.  E.  N.  Walne  knows  how 
to  make  that  literature  work  when  it  comes  from  the  press.  Those  two 
men  are  serving  the  rest  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
Evangelistic  work,  most  effectively.  And  they  would  be  delighted  to 
serve  you  too,  at  least  as  far  as  you  can  use  the  Japanese  language  for 
evangelistic  purposes.  And  if  you  can  point  out  other  ways  in  which 
we  can  serve  your  cause,  we  wish  you  to  feel  free  to  command  us. 

And  now,  besides  the  advantages  of  our  mutual  fellowship,  surely 
greatly  promoted  by  this  interchange  of  fraternal  delegates  to  our  re¬ 
spective  Annual  Meeting,  and  over  and  above  any  service  we  may 
possibly  render  you  through  our  Literature  Society,  our  College  and 
University  or  in  any  other  way,  are  there  not  points  in  which  we  can 
learn  from  one  another  ? 

We  are  learning  from  you,  First,  practical  comity  ;  co-operation  by 
division  of  territory.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  four  years  ago,  to  see  how 
completely  your  larger  missions  have  divided  up  territorially  your  pre¬ 
eminent  responsibility.  And  I  was  glad  to  get  from  one  of  the  brethren 
a  hand- made  map— he  had  it  prepared  purposely  for  me— showing  these 
geographical  divisions.  I  had  never  seen  the  like  of  it  in  any  mission 
held.  Now,  that  green  map  in  the  41  Christian  Movement  in- Japan”  for 
1914  tells  the  story  to  all  Japan,  and  more  or  less  widely  to  the  whole 
world.  Your  plan  is  bound  to  save  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  and  waste. 
And  the  way  you  preserve  those  geographical  boundaries  by  the  transfer 
of  membership  from  one  communion  to  another  where  a  communicant 
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moves  from  one  territory  to  another,  is  certainly  altogether  admirable. 
This  is  a  great'  accomplishment— a  real  contribution  to  the  science  of 
missions. 

Such  a  plan  I  fear  could  not  be  worked  in  toto  in  Japan.  But  we 
have  learned  from  your  experience.  And  in  our  own  way  we  are 
actually  preventing  overlapping  and  waste  as  never  before  — we  foreign 
missions  at  least.  And  I  think  the  independent  Japanese  churches  are 
being  somewhat  influenced  in  the  same  direction. 

Self-support.  The  forwardness  of  your  churches  in  Korea  in  the 
matter  of  self-support  is  known  throughout  the  whole  world.  And  it  is 
an  object  lesson-  to  missionaries  not  only  in  Japan  but  as  well  to  those 
In  all  foreign  mission  fields.  I  think  it  has  been  an  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  us  in  Japan  though  we  ourselves  have  long  been  working  on 
the  same  lines,  as  witness,  eg.,  the  fact  that  the  Kmni?ai  Body,  with  which 
I  am  most  closely  associated,  has  more  than  seventy  self-supporting 
churches  which  in  turn  themselves  contribute  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  on  missonary  work  in  help  of  a  dozen  important  centers  ;  or  to  take 
a  more  local  illustration,  the  Sapporo  church,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
being  20  years  old  and  having  a  membership  of  300  of  whom  only  200 
are  resident  members,  built  a  new  church  edifice  two  years  ago  at  a  cost 
with  site  of  1 3,000.00  yen.  This  was  done  without  appealing  for  aid 
to  any  outside  source  ;  and  the  edifice  was  dedicated’  free  of  debt  in 
November,  1913.  Its  annual  budget  is  1,700.00  yen  and  its  annual 
contribution  to  the  'Kumi-ai  Body  for  missionary  and  administrative 
purposes  together  is  1 70.00  yen .  For  such  results  in  self-help  we  are 
grateful ;  your  good  example  in  Korea  may  have  helped  us,  at  least 
indirectly,  in  attaining  unto  it. 

Bible  Study .  Grounding  in  Bible  knowledge  is  a  point  where  you 
easily  excel  us,  to  our  great  regret.  Your  classes  for  Bible  study  where 
large  numbers  gather  together  and  continue  in  study  and  in  prayer  for  a 
week  or  two  and  then  go  out  to  evangelize  their  fellows  is  a  form  of  effort 
which  it  has  not  been  given  us  largely  to  enjoy.  Perhaps  the  fault  has 
been  ours.  Perhaps  we  have  not  taught  aright  But  it  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  read  many  things.  The  lay  members 
read  their  Bibles  ;  but  they  read  even  more,  papers  and  magazines  and 
books  about  •Christianity.  The  new  philosopher,  the  new  theologian,  the 
new  reiigiomsfc’has  his  day  in  Japan  and  for  -a  time  his  name  is  heard  on 
the  lips  of  every  layman  who  has  not  sufficient  culture  to  thoroughly 
understand  what  he  reads.  Tolstoi  had  his  day.  Then  came  Bergson/ 
and  Euckeo.  And  now  we  hear  Tagore  in  the  remotest  country  districts. 
I  myself  have  tried  the  plan  of  a  daily  Bible  study  for  a  week  or  more, 
with  a  congregation  but  I  never  met  with  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  (Japanese)  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  has  some  four  or  five  classes  a  week  for  Bible  study — -he  appreciates 
the  need  of  grounding  in  the  Scriptures— -but  I  suppose  the  average 
attendance  at  his  classes,  out  of  a  resident  church  membership  of  200, 
would  lack  a  good  bit  of  being  ten  persons.  Your  success,  brethren,  in 
this  line  is  away  beyond  us.  We  cannot  attain  unto  it.  At  least  we 
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have  not  yet  attained  unto  it.  But  we  joy  with  you.  We  appreciate 
that  this  Bible  work  is  fundamental.  And  we  press  on  as  best  we  can. 

( Concluded  in  next  issue.) 


THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Missions  in  Korea 
met  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Seoul,  Wednesday,  September 
first!  and  continued  in  session  through  Friday  of  toe  same  week. 
Officers  L.  B.  Tate  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission,  Chairman ,  W. 
G.  Cram  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Mission,  Secretary. 

It  was  a  strong  body.  All  the  Missions  were  fully  represented. 
This  has  not  always  been  true  in  the  past.  Then  a  special  cause_  for 
gratitude  was  the  substantial  unity  that  characterized  all  the  discussions 

and  conclusions  reached.  ,  .  .  T 

Dr.  George  M.  Rowland  of  the  Federated  Missions  m  Japan  was 
present  and  gave  a  splendid  address.  He  named  among  tne  things  Japan 
has  learned  and  is  learning  from  Korea  the  following.  First  of  all  fid-  y 
to  the  word  of  God.  They  have  had  some  sad  shipwrecks  by  those 
who  began  with  what  is  misnamed  liberal  views  and  ended  with  an  un¬ 
inspired  Bible  and  a  Saviour  robbed  of  His  deity.  Then  too,  m  the 
matter  of  self-support  for  the  Church.  The  speaker  intimated  that 
Korea  may  learn  from  japan  in  the  matter  of  self-control.  He  quot-d 
an  early  Missionary  as  saying  that  Japan  learned  more  oy  breaking 
away  from  foreign  control  than  she  ever  could  have  learned  in  any  other 
way  He  outlined  the  Evangelistic  Campaign  that  will  run  thro  three 
years,  saying  it  will  cost  5o,ooo,cooyffi.  Of  this  amount  25,000  yen 
will  be  given  from  America  and  12,500  yen  eacn,  by  the  Missionaries 

and  native  Japanese.  .  . 

The  Council  after  full  discussion  deemed  to  begin  a  Union  Chris¬ 
tian  caper,  for  all  Korea.  The  funds  for  starting  it  (4,000  yen)  will  be 
loaned  from  the  Hymn  Book  fund.  _  The  Tract  Society  will  Manage  the 
paper— thus  insuring  thorough  business  methods.  Both  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  felt  that  their  denominational  papers  had  not  been 
accorded  such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  warrant  continuing  them. 
This  new  paper  will  be  the  only  one  (theological  papers  excepted)  that 
will  be  published  by  the  co-operating  Missions.  _  The  new  paper  will 
appear  January  first.  With  the  strong  Committee  in  charge  of  it  and  its 
opportunity  to  fill  a  much  felt  want  it  should  soon  become  a  power  for 
good  in  Korea,  thus  furnishing  an  additional  evidence  of  the  unity 
that  marks  Korean  Missions. 

•The  new  Government  Regulations  on  religious  Propaganda  were  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration.  A  committee  from  the  Council  waited  on 
the  Director  of  Home  Affairs  from  whose  office  these  regulations  come. 
After  full  discussion  on  all  the  points  of  real  concern,  the^  committee 
reported  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  harassing  or  em- 
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barr&ssing  the  missionaries  in  their  work,  but  that  the  new  regulations, 
primarily,  had  in  view  those  who  seek  to  impose  on  the  Government  by 
escape  from  payment  of  taxes,  and  also  such  bodies,  as  Mormons,  whom 
the  Government  might  wish  to  exclude.  These  regulations  are  meant 
to  give  such  power.  The  matter  ended  in  the  Council  by  the  committee 
being  instructed  to  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  interview  as 
reported  to  the  Council  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Director  of  Home 
Affairs  and,  after  having  been  passed  by  him  as  correct,  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  all  Missionaries  in  Korea  for  their  use  in  meeting  local 
officials  throughout  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  here  a  service  of 
real  value  has  been  rendered  by  the  Council  that  could  hardly  have 
been  performed  in  any  other  way. 

The  matter  that  consumed  most  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the 
Council  was  that  of  the  Schools  and  the  new  regulations  for  the  same. 
There  was  no  thought  of  minimizing  the  fact  that  the  situation  in  regard 
to  our  Schools  in  Korea  is  one  of  extreme  gravity  and  needs  to  be 
handled  with  great  wisdom  and  patience.  After  a  very  full  and  free 
interchange  of  thofc  upon  this  matter  a  vote  was  taken  expressive  of  the 
mind  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  present,  in  view  of  the  fullest 
light  obtainable  up  to  that  moment,  which  expression  the  Secretary  of 
the  body  was  directed  to  forward,  as  matter  of  information,  to  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Senate  of  Korea.,  into  whose  hands  the  whole  matter  was 
committed  for  further  and  fuller  action  as  clearer  light  and  later  occasion 
might  seem  to  render  desirable.  The  Council  was  unanimous  in  its 
grateful  recognition  of  Government  favors  in  the  past  and  in  a  cordial 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  for  a  happy  solution  of  all  the 
political  problems  it  is  seeking  to  solve  and  was  exceedingly  hopeful, 
especially  in  view  of  the  light  shed  upon  the  Religious  Propaganda 
situation  by  a  single  conference,  through  its  representatives,  with  the 
Director  of  Home  Affairs,  that  by  friendly  conference,  insuring  better 
mutual  acquaintance,  points  of  difference  in  educational  matters  would  be 
happily  adjusted. 

A  matter  of  importance  was  reported  to  the  Council  from  the  Unit-? 
ed  States  Consulate  General.  The  communication  indicated  that  it  was 
charged  that  in  Korea  missionaries  were  writing  to  friends  in  Shanghai 
invoking  their  assistance  in  securing  passports  for  Korean  Students 
who  were  trying  to  reach  America.  The  letter  pointed  out  that  such 
action  was  a  violation  of  Japanese  law  and  asked  that  be  it  discontinued. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  in  accord  with  the  request. 


Ckas.  I-I.  Fkatt. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
IN  KOREA. 

General  Assembly  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Chunju  Sept.  4-8  this  year.  It  proceeded  to  do  a  memorabre 
thing  at  the  very  first  meeting  in  the  election  of  a  Korean  moderator, 
the  first  since  the  Assembly  was  organized.  Rev.  Kim  _  Fil  boo  ot 
Kunsan  held  the  office  very  creditably,  with  occasional  assistance  trom 
Dr.  Moffett  who  served  as  vice-moderator.  Mr.  Pieters  was  re-eiected 
treasurer,  and  Judge  Ham  Tai  Yung,  of  Seoul  was  elected  Secretary. 

A  person  used  to  the  work  of  one  of  the  older  Assemblies  m  another 
country  might  be  able  to  pick  flaws  in  what  was  done  at  this  meeting, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  Korean  Assembly  is  a  place  o.  activity 
and  accomplishment  This  year  there  were  seven  regular,  five  special 
and  four  temporary  committees  to  report;  and  time  was  at  such  a 
premium  that  it  was  even  suggested  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  serve 
on  more  than  one  committee.  The  Assembly,  too,  is  developing  the 
tendency,  shown  by  some  Mission  meetings,  to  allow  no  decision  of  its 
committees  to  go  uncontested  on  the  floor.  At  times  the  Moderator, 
who  had  assumed  office  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence,  had  trouble  m 
keeping  the  meeting  in  order  according  to  parliamentary  law*  He 
and  others  will  rejoice  to  see  the  translation  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order 
come  from  the  press.  No  one  felt  that  the  meeting  had  been  conducted 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way ;  but  there  jvas  no  question  tnat  a 
notable  step  in  development  had  taken  place.  .  There  was  a  new  feeling 
of  independence  in  discussion,  more  responsibility  shown  in  the  disposal 
of  the  Church’s  funds  and  a  dignity  in  holding  for  what  was  felt  s.o  be 
the  rightful  place  of  the  Church  in  the  nation’s  life. 

Two  very  regretable  matters  came  to  light.  The  former  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  manager  of  the  Christian  News  had 
been  found  guilty  of  ’defalcations  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  yen. 
A  few  men  on  committees  know  this,  but  the  news  was  not  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  body  as  a  whole  until  it  was  presented  on^the  floor.  .  A 
redeeming  feature  was  that  both  these  men  had  confessed  before  being 
suspected,  and  while  one  had  nothing  with  which  to  make  restitution, 
the  other  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the  church  from 
suffering  when  he  found  that  his  plan  to  restore  the  money  had  gone 
astray.  The  Board  of  Missions  has,  as  a  result,  some  2,$ooyeti  tied  up 
in  land  which  in  this  time  of  financial  difficulty  could  not  easily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cash.  There  is  enough  money  on  hand,  however,  to  keep 
the  established  work  in  operation.  When  the  Assembly  heard  of  tnese 
defalcations  it  was  first  stunned  and  then  roused  to  a  greater  feeling  of 
responsibility.  !• 

The  Korean  Church  is  coming  A  realize  more  about  the  life  and 
work  of  a  missionary  as  it  hears  from  its  own  representatives  who  have 
gone  to  places  where  life  is  harder,  even,  than  here.  The  Assembly 
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heard  from  three  of  its  home  missionaries,— one  who  works  in  the  Island 
of  Quelpart,  one  in  North  Kando  and  one  in  West  Kando  (the  districts 
just  north  of  Korea),  and  from  one  of  its  foreign  missionaries  to  the 
Chinese  in  Shantung.  Hardships  beyond  measure  they  have  had  to 
endure.  They  have  had  to  live  the  life  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
have  gone,  not  having  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  missionary  to  this 
land  whose  home,  at  least,  is  separate.  They  are  standing  up  for  the 
principles  which  have  been  instilled  into  thesis,  and  the  churches  which 
they  establish  promise  to  have  the  right  Orientation  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  missionary  to  Shantung  is  to  spend  a  week  in  each  of 
the  Presbyteries  before  returning  to  his  field  of  labor. 

The  Korean  members  of  the  Assembly  know  that  their  work  is  not 
perfect,  yet  membership  in  such  a  body  has  given  them  new  vision,  and 
they  are  expecting  the  Church  in  this  land  to  take  its  place  in  the  life 
of  the  world. 

Wm.  C.  Kerr. 


THE  NORTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  ANNOAL 
MEETING. 

The  31st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Korea  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  was  held  in  Pyeng  Yang,  Sept  i2th-22nd,  igr$. 
It  was  a  splendid  meeting  with  inspiration  and  aggressive  work  done. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  gathering  anywhere  in  which  more  vital 
interests  center.  Itinerators  and  translators  ;  doctors  and  teachers  ; 
nurses  and  home-keepers ;  new  missionaries,  all  awonder  at  what  is 
so  new  and  hesitant  as  they  await  the  Mission’s  plans  for  their  life  work 
now  actually  begun,  and  old  stand-patters  who  carry  hand-bags  full 
of  data  and  rush  from  Committee  to  Committee  as  though  the  whole 
Mission  depended  on  their  wisdom  for  guidance ;  the  metropolitan  brother 
rushing  in  on  a  midnight  train  with  one  small  hand-bag  and  his  cane 
and  the  brother  from  the  Xangkei  Mountains,  who  has  come  for  days 
gliding  down  one  of  the  world’s  beautiful  riverways  with  an  outfit  of 
boats  and  servants  and  babies  and  baggage  enough  to  stagger  a  timid 
soul ;  these  all  gathered  for  ten  days  of  business  struggle,  social  refresh¬ 
ment  and  spiritual  uplift.  Pyeng  Yang  is  an  ideal  place  for  such  a 
gathering  and  many  a  sacred  memory  will  remain  of  the  happy  days 
spent  together  in  that  great  mission  center. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  gave  special  importance  to  this 
meeting.  The  morning  Communion  service  with  the  baptism  of  the 
children  prepared  all  hearts  for  Dr.  Speer’s  powerful  address  (of  the 
first  Sundry)  on  e<  Knowing  Christ.”  For  four  days  every  opportunity 
possible  was  made  to  have  Dr.  Speer  give  more  of  his  messages.  No 
one  who  was  there  can  lightly  forget  how  near  he  carried  us  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  risen  Lord.  With  Dr.  Speer  came  several  friends 
and  co-workers  who  also  added  to  the  meetings  with  their  addresses 
and  music. 
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Two  fraternal  delegates  were  conspicuous  guests  of  the  Meeting. 
Dr.  A.  K.  Reischauer  of  the  Japan  Presbyterian  mission  and  Dr.  G.  M. 

Rowland,  the  Japan  Council's  delegate  to  the  Korea  Federal  Counc.1 
were  both  valuable  councilors.  The  new  Governmental  Regu  1 
concerning  Education  and  Religion  and  concerning  the  P™P^at“e  d 
Religions  were  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  and  these  Uyo  men 
were'able  to  explain  the  situation  and  advise  the  Mission  m  mvaluab  e 
ways.  The  Mission  took  action  approving  the  ^solutions ,Pas  . 
the7  Federal  Council  concerning  these  new  regulations  and  also  action 
to  prevent  mistakes  by  individuals  in  connection  with  these  new  laws. 

Medical  work  had  its  innings  at  this  meeting  m  several  ways  Dr 
Bovaird,  medical  adviser  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  m  NAC,  showed 
in  impressive  words  the  unique  value  of  the  Severance  Hospital  and 
Medical  College  to  all  our  mission  work.  The  work  done^  there,  sets 
the  standard  in  the  eyes  of  non-Christian  scientists  and  officials  for  our 
whole  propaganda.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  how  the  Rockefeller  In  t 
tute  Commissioners  had  praised  the  work  of  Dr.  Mills  in  his  orrg  na 
investigations.  Dr.  Bovaird’s  address  was  a  capital  mtsoduction  to  the 
big  plans  Dr.  Avison  unburdened  himself  of  before  the  Mission.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  the  large  vision  and  boundless  confidence  o 
success  that  carry  Dr.  Avison  on  victoriously  where  others  would 
halt.  The  Mission  adopted  with  applause  his  plans  for  inter-denomi- 
national  union  in  medical  work  and  for  establishing  wholesale  departments 
and  for  developing  larger  home  support  through  an  American  Commit- 


Some  Annual  Meetings  seem  to  be  little  more  that  a  struggle  over 
finances.  Divisions  of  grants  and  estimates  and  percentages  and  deficits 
and  balances  and  appropriations  and  audits  and  struggles,  over  the  new 
requests ;  these  are  all  necessities  of  the  task  and  wearisome  enough, 
at  times.  But  what  should  be  our  joy  this  time  but  to  have  our  real 
head  Treasurer  with  us  to  flatter  us  with  his  approval  of  our  financial 
methods  and  best  of  all  to  walk  right  out  in  front  of  every  body  and 
throw  a  beautiful  bouquet  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  John  F.  Genso  by  saymg 
that  he  was  going  home  to  see  if  he  could  find  like  men  101  all  the 
other  Missions  under  the  Presbyterian  Board.  Such  words  are  reward 
enough  to  cheer  on  our  Treasurer  and  make  the  poor  wrestlers  with 
figures  who  inhabit  the  Fiscal  Committee  rooms  bend  to  their  midnight 
task  and  add  up  the  long  columns  of  Estimates  once  again  to .  make  it 
doubly  sure.  Half  a  million  yen  pass  through  the  Treasurer's  hands 
annually  and  it  is  high  praise  to  the  Fiscal.  Committee’s  laws  that  they 
guide  all  this  money  properly  and  divide  it  justly  between  all  the  needy 
departments  of  a  large  Mission. 

The  Union  College  question  was  up  for  consideration  again  and 
the  Mission  voted  to  ask  the  home  Board  to  arrange  for  the  carrying 
on  of  its  part  in  the  College  independently  of  the  Mission.  Objection 
to  participation  in  the  institution  was  based  upon  the  inability  to  exercise 
proper  field  control  of  the  school  and  disapproval  of  the  standards 
proposed  for  the  school  in  the  Constitution.  The  other  schools  of  the 
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Mission  seem  to  be  doing  good  work  but  the  financial  demands,  incident 
to  employing  Japanese  teachers,  caused  quite  a  struggle  to  adjust  moneys 
so  as  to  meet  this  new  set  of  bills.  Educational  work  is  becoming 
necessarily  expensive.  If  the  present  increase  in  the  cost  of  schools 
continues,  new  means  for  carring  them  on  will  be  required.  During 
the  educational  discussions  the  Mission  came  to  new  realization  of  the 
unique  and  influential  position  held  by  Dr.  Adams  as  Secretary  of  the 
Educational  Senate.  His  knowledge  of  educational  affairs  is  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  the  Mission. 

The  hard  problem  of  the  Annual  Meeting  centered  in  the  Apportion¬ 
ment  Committee.  Changing  of  the  homes  and  lives  of  fellow  missionaries 
by  the  votes  of  a  Mission  is  always  a  matter  freighted  with  great  concern 
and  this,  coupled  up  with  the  great  needs  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  re-inforcements  of  workers,  adds  weight  to  the  Apportion¬ 
ment  Committee’s  burden.  The  Mission’s  work  grows  more  and  more 
complicated  each  year  and  though  the  Korean  Pastors  now  carry  a 
large  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  Missionaries,  still,  new  tasks 
develop  with  the  growth  of  the  church.  Bible  Institutes  are  growing 
up  in  all  the  stations  and  the  teaching  of  these  Bible  schools  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  large  problem.  The  struggle  to  get  exchange  help  in  various 
kinds  of  work  between  the  various  stations  grew  intense  near  the  close  of 
the  Meeting.  Especially  did  it  become  apparent  at  this  meeting  that  the 
force  of  Evangelistic  and  Educational  Women  workers  of  our  mission 
is  insufficient  to  bear  up  under  the  heavy  burden  of  the  growing  task. 
A  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  emergency  appeal  to  the 
home  Board  and  Church  for  relief  by  sending  out  more  workers. 

The  Mission  took  exception  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Council's 
action  in  settling  aside  part  of  the  Hymn  Book  Fund  for  the  publication 
of  the  new  News  Paper  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Missions  that  contributed  the  money.  But  while  disapproving  of  the 
method  of  procedure  the  Mission  voted  its  consent  for  the  Council  to 
employ  the  Fund  for  the  purpose  planned,  so  the  Mission’s  criticism  need 
not  interfere  with  the  starting  of  the  paper.  The  Mission  was  very 
reluctant  to  have  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wells  and  forward  it 
to  the  Board.  Dr.  Wells  was  voted  an  associate  member  of  the  Mission 
by  a  rising  vote.  Dr.  Baird  also  resigned  from  his  position  in  the 
Pyeng  Yang  College.  He  was  granted  special  leave  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Baird  who  is  in  America. 

Other  factors  of  the  Meeting  were  the  Women’s  Meeting,  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  industrial  departments  of  the  schools,  the  social  gatherings 
and  musical  programs.  The  ten  days  were  full  of  toil  and  joy  and  after 
the  farewells  were  said  all  turned  homeward  with  new  strength  for  the 
tasks  of  the  year  to  come. 


Herbert  E.  Blair. 
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REV.  JOHN  ROSS,  D.D.,  OF  MANCHURIA. 

Pioneer  Translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  Korean. 

The  Rev.  John  Ross,  D.D.,  of  Manchuria,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  August  7th,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  retired  about  five 
years  ago  from  active  mission  work  in  Manchuria  and  went  to  live  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work  and  at  the  tune  of  hi 
death  was  engaged  in  translating  some  old  Manchu  books. 

He  arrived  in  China  in  the  year  1(872  and  soon  after  safe ed  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  He,  like  Hudson  Taylor  was  very  de^rous  work  in 
the  interior  and  where  no  other  missionary  had  laboured  and  so  remove;! 
with  his  infant  son  to  Moukden.  He.  was  soon  visited  by  crowds  of 
people  who  wished  to  see  the  “  foreign  devil  who  hao  come  -o  hv ' 
among  them.  Fortunately  Dr.  Ross  could  endure  any  amount  of  Phonal 
insult  and  inconvenience,  believing  as  he  did  that  patience  will  always  win 
out.  Among  others  who  visited  him  were  Korean  traders  and  as  most 
of  them  could  speak  some  Chinese,  Dr,  Ross  learned  from  them  a  good 
deal  about  what  was  then  the  "  Hermit  Kingdom  ’  and  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  the  people  and  their  language,  with  the  ..elp  of  a  Korean, 
compiled  a  Korean- English  primer  and  soon  translated  some  leaflets  on 
Christianity.  Later,  with  the  hope  of  interesting  the  home  Church  m  the 
Koreans,  he  wrote  in  English  a  book  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  Korea, 

it  history,  manners  and  customs.”  .  , 

In  1875,  with  Rev.  J.  Mclntrye,  his  colleague  anibrother-m-law,  he 
began  the  translation  of  St.  Luke's  gospel  into  Korean,  which  he  soon 
completed  and  which  he  hoped  that  either  his  own  Board  or  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  would  print  but  which  they  were  unable  to  do. 

In  1 880  he  approached  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  the  Editorial  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  the  object  of  securing 
financial  help  for  the  publication  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  he 
had  translated.  Dr.  Wright  in  his  warm,  impulsive  Irish  way  accepted 
the  manuscripts  of  the  depressed  Scotch  missionary  and  after  making 
what  investigations  he  could  as  to  their  value,  the  Society  he  represented 
refunded  to  Dr.  Ross  the  initial  outlay  connected  with  the  translation  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  printing. 

Dr* Ross  had  to  have  the  characters  for  moulds  for  the  casting  01  the 
type  cut  from  his  own  designs  and  then  he  had  to  cast  the  type  and  set 
up  the  book.  As  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  printing  and  could 
secure  no  assistant  who  had  had  any  experience  with  moveable  type,  his 
task  was  by  no  means  easy.  He,  however,  was  not  a  man  that  could  be 
discouraged  by  technical  difficulties  and  he  kept  at  the  work  and  in  1881 
the  gospels  of  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  the  first  gospels  to  be  printed  in 
Korean,  came  from  the  press.  This  was  followed  by  Acts  in  1883  and 
in  1S87  the  whole  New  Testament  was  published. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  arose  the  problem  of  then- 
circulation.  At  this  time  Christianity  in  Korea  was  a  proscribed  religion 
and  anyone  propagating  it,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  However,  some 
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Christians  were  found  who  were  willing  to  incur  this  risk.  One,  at  least, 
made  the  trip  to  the  capital  before  the  arrival  from  America  of  the 
missionaries  under  appointment  to  Korea.  Some  of  the  unbound  books 
were  tied  up  in  bundles,  as  used  up  official  papers  were,  and  carried  into 
Korea  by  traders  from  Moukden  and  of  this  Dr.  Ross  wrote  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  bore  the  expense  of  this  pioneer  work  : 
14  This  work  is  at  present  not  altogether  free  from  risk...  ...and  instances 
of  blessing  are  not  wanting.” 

Ross’s  translation  of  God’s  Word,  admittedly  not  perfect  and  bearing 
many  signs  of  Chinese  idiom,  was  read  and  understood  sufficiently  to  lead 
many  thousands,  if  not  to  become  converted,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
general  principles  of  Christianity  and  northern  Korea  was  more  or  less 
permeated  with  Christian  ideas  and  the  soil  not  a  little  prepared  for  the 
harvest  that  has  since  been  reaped. 

In  the  years  1897-8  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Graham,  of  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Sprent,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  writer,  who  had  Korea  assigned  to  him  as  a  part 
of  his  field  of.  labour  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  made  a 
tour  of  the  valleys  west  along  the  Yalu  from  Kangkei.  We  found,  after 
a  tour  of  several  weeks,  that  we  had  a  list  of  names  of  over  600  heads  of 
families  who  professed  to  be  Christians  and  who  had  put  away  all  outward 
traces  of  idolatry  and  longed  for  baptism.  Some  had  been  waiting  for 
seven  or  eight  years  for  admission  to  the  Christian  church  and  offered  to 
pay  for  teachers  if  they  could  be  sent  to  them. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Ross,  although  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  the 
Koreans  have  lost  a  loyal  friend  and  one  who  laboured  hard  and  journey¬ 
ed  long  and  often  in  those  early  days  that  they  might  have  the  Word 
of  Life. 


BIBLE  CLASSES. 

The  first  thing  in  the  discussion  of  our  subject  is  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  what  a  Bible  Class  and  its  important  features  are.  We  have  a 
very  good  description  of  what  was  in  many  ways  an  ideal  Bible  Class 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  chapter  8,  vss.  1-3,  8-9,  13  and  18.  If 
you  read  the  account  you. will  find  that 

“  And  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  as  one  man  unto  the 
broad  place  that  was  before  the  water  gate ;  and  they  spake 
unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
which  Jehovah  had  commanded  to  Israel.  And  Ezra  the 
■scribe  brought  the  Law  before  the  assembly,  both  men  and 
women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with  understanding,  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  And  he  read  therein  before 
the  broad  place  that  was  before  the  water  gate  from  early 
morning  until  mid-day,  in  the  presence  of  the  men  and  women, 
and  of  those  that  could .  understand  ;  and  the  ears  of  all  the 
people  were  attentive  unto  the  Book  of  the  Law. .....And  they 

read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly  ;  and  they 
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gave  the  sense,  so  that  they  understood  the  reading.  And 
Nehemiah  who  was  the  governor,  and  Ezra  the  priest  the 
scribe,  and  the  Levites  that  taught  the  people  said  unto  all  tne 
people,  ‘This  day  is  holy  unto  Jehovah  your  God  ;  mourn  not 
nor  weep.’  For  all  the  people  wept  when  they  heard  the  words 

of  the  Law . Also  day  by  day.  from  the  first  day  until  the 

last  day,  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God. 

There  were  at  least  four  features  about  that  class  which  we  should  try 
to  keep  in  mind  in  all  Bible  class  study.  ,  .  . 

First.  They  all  turned  from  their  usual  occupations  .  to  spend  day 
after  day  in  constant  attention  to  the  matter  before  them.  WfflfflSB 
men,  women  and  children  shall  all  study  at  the  same  time  or  different 
times,  yet  every  member  of  the  church  should  have  these  periods  of 

StUd5Seccnd.  The  thing  with  which  they  were  occupied  las  the  Word 
of  God  So,  it  our  classes  it  is  God’s  Word  that  should  be  studied. 
Great  caution  should  be  used  in  introducing  other  subjects,  however 
good  and  necessary  they  may  be  in  themselves.  Lectures  on  evangelistic 
work,  care  of  children,  hygiene,  pedagogy,  etc.  are  all  subjects  that  me 
Koreans  need  to  study,  but  if  introduced  at  all  as  distinct  subjects 
in  Bible  classes  apart  from  Scripture  study  it  should  be  done  very 
sparingly.  It  is  doubtful  whether  much  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
foreigner  at  such  times  on  those  subjects  ever  accomplishes  very  much. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  o.  Tie 
common  run  of  Korean  men  and  women,  with  their  past  history,  here¬ 
dity,  habits  of  thought,  their  outlook  upon  life,  their  resources  mental 
and  ’otherwise,  their  habits  of  life,  their  surroundings,  etc.  and  meet  their 
present  need.  Let  us  not  allow  anything  to  crowd  out  God's  Word  in 
these  popular  classes.  Rather  let  us  introduce  them  to  God  through 
His  Word ,  and  Christ  by  His  Spirit,  will  guide  them  and  teach  them 


according  to  their  present  need. 

Third.  In  that  class  held  so  long  ago,  they  read  in  the  Book 
distinctly,  and  they  gave  the  sense,  so  that  they  understood  the  reading. 
That  is,  they  expounded  what  the  Book  said.  So,  in  our  classes,  the 
supreme  teaching  is  that  which  simply  makes  clear  just  what  the  Bible 
teaches.  That  kind  of  teaching  produces  positive  results,  and  at  the 
same  time  builds  up  a  bulwark  against  error.  Christian-  Science,  Millenial 
Dawnism,  the  so-called  New  Theology  and  other  modern  vagaries 
cannot  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church 
are  grounded  in  the  teachings  of  the  Word. 

Fourth.  When  God’s  Word  was  taught  then,  it  was  intended  to, 
and  did  produce  results.  The  people  wept  when  they  heard  the  words 
of  the  Law,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  bring  their  conduct 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  Law.  All  our  classes  should  have 
an  immediate  and  practical  aim.  Not  merely  to  pass  a  pleasant  week  in 
an  otherwise  dull  season  of  the  year,  but  to  bring  men  face  to  face  with 
God,  to  inspire  faith,  deepen  consecration,  inspire  love,  brighten  the 
hope  and  correct  the  habits  and  life. 
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1  shall  be  very  sorry  if  the  41  Poo-hoong-wheis  ”  (revival  meetings) 
shall  ever  take  the  place  of  our  Bible  classes.  A  Korean  pastor  remark¬ 
ed  to  me  once  with  deep  conviction,  41  The  4  sai-kyeng-whei  ’  (Bible  class) 
is  the  life  of  the  church.  It  brings  revival  to  us  every  winter.” 

If  we  accept  the  above  as  the  true  description  of  what  a  Bible  Class 
should  be  it  will  help  us  in  deciding  some  of  the  details  of  it. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  call  the  attention  of  any  who  may  not 
have  seen  it,  to  the  thoughtful  article  on  44  Classes  ”  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Korea  Mission  Field. 

Classes  may  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  into  three 
kinds,  local,  district  and  general ;  and  each  kind  must  in  some  ways  be 
treated  differently. 

Let  us  notice  first,  the  General  Class,  which  is  held  for  a  large 
section,  usually  at  the  Mission  Station. 

What  are  some  of  its  problems  and  how  may  they  be  met  ?  One 
problem  that  we  have  had  to  meet  has  been  that  of  a  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  personnel.  Attendance  on  the  part  of  many  is  pot  constant  each 
year.  Another  problem  is  the  large  number  of  men  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  in  a  division.  The  number  is  apt  to  be  so  large  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  good  teaching,  especially  in  subjects  upon  which  men 
wish  to  ask  many  questions.  Another  problem  is  that  so  many  men  are 
late,  one,  two  or  three  days ;  and  then  again  about  the  sixth  day  of  an 
eight  or  nine  day  class  they  begin  to  go  home.  Another  problem  is 
that  of  assigning  the  men  to  the  proper  grade.  They  come  from  various 
districts  and  many  of  them  are  strangers  to  the  committee  having  the 
work  in  charge. 

In  view  of  these  problems  I  offer  the  following  suggestions.  First, 
the  inspirational  idea  should  have  a  large  place  in  this  class.  See  that 
the  subjects  taught,  meet  a  present  need  or  condition.  Aim  to  have  an 
evangelistic  campaign  work  out  as  the  result  of  the  class.  Or,  if  there 
are  conditions  of  special  difficulty  common  to  the  field,  such  as  those 
that  the  people  are  passing  through  at  the  present  time,  those  parts  of  the 
Bible  especially  appropriate  to  such  conditions  may  well  be  studied. 
Or,  if  the  spiritual  level  has  declined,  make  this  class  a  means  of  present¬ 
ing  truths  suited  to  bring  about  a  revival. 

Second.  Each  year’s  course  should  be  fairly  complete  in  itself  I 
doubt  the  advisability  of  trying  to  follow  a  hard  and  fast  course  of  study 
in  this  class,  but  if  it  is  done,  each  year  should  be  measurably  in¬ 
dependent  of  other  years. 

Third.  More  of  the  lecture  method  should  be  used  in  teaching. 
Not  much  questioning  should  be  allowed.  It  is  too  apt  to  take  up 
the  time  of  many  men  with  something  in  which  only  a  few  are  in¬ 
terested. 

Fourth.  Missionaries  should  keep  their  hands  on  this  class  as  long 
as  possible.  There  should  be  enough  of  them  at  least  to  work  out  the 
plans.  There  are  few  things  in  class  work  more  difficult  than  planning 
and  carrying  out  this  class  so  as  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  In  our 
station  this  class  is  now  in  charge  of  Presbytery,  and  at  the  present  time 
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there  is  but  one  foreigner  on  the  committee,  i  do  not  think  it  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  class.  ■ 

Fifth.  The  committee  on  the  assignment  of  the  men  to  their  grade 
as  they  come  in.  We  have  a  large  committee  composed  of  men  from 
all  the  districts.  Some  one  or  more  on  the  committee  are  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  men  who  come  in.  If  any  one  has  a  oetter 
plan  I  wish  they  would  explain  it. 

Finally,  some  of  the  above  suggestions  may  be  modified  in  the 
higher  classes  where  the  attendance  is  more  constant. 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  second  place,  7 he  Local  Class,  that  is,  the  class 
held  in  each  church,  large  or  small,  once  or  twice  a  year.  All  our 
churches  hold  such  a  class  at  least  once  a  year,  of  a  week  each,  and 
most  of  the  churches  hold  a  second  class  in  the  summer  during  the 
rainy  season,  but  this  second  class  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  uncertain. 

As  for  the  teachers,  the  helper  takes  the  lead  in  churches  without 
a  pastor.  In  the  larger  groups,  by  an  exchange  with  the  helpers  in  other 
circuits,  he  gets  assistance  from  outside.  He  is  also  assisted  by  the 
best  of  the  local  men  ;  elders,  deacons  and  leaders.  For  teaching  in 
these  local  classes  I  also  have  a  list  of  the  best  men,  not  helpers,  available 
for  teaching  in  other  churches  in  my  circuit.  This  class  is  in  charge 
of  the  helper  and  session— if  there  is  a  session,  but  if  not,  then  of 
the  helper  and  leaders.  The  missionary  should  counsel  with  the  local 
church  officers  as  to  plans  for  the  class.  My  helpers  also  send  me  a 
report  of  the  classes  they  hold,  the  course  of  study,  teachers,  attendance 
and  items  of  interest 

Have  any  of  you  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  special  instruction  for 
training  these  Bible  class  teachers,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Most  of  my  helpers 
being  from  the  Seminary  I  have  not  felt  the  need  for  this  so  much  as  for 
some  other  things. 

As  for  the  course  of  study  it  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
teaching  force.  Its  importance  has  been  emphasized  to  me  the  past 
months  and  I  hope  to  give  more  attention  to  it  in  the  future.  It  should 
be  adapted  to  the  age  experience  of  the  church,  to  their  previous  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability  to  grasp  spiritual  truth.  Study  the  particular  church 
and  its  needs. 

Shall  a  course  of  study  covering  a  number  of  years  be  formed  for 
the  local  class  ?  In  many  cases  this  can  wisely  be  done,  but  those  in 
charge  should  hold  themselves  free  to  depart  from  it  to  meet  a  special 
need  that  may  arise. 

I  strongly  deprecate  an  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  a  whole  district,  though  many  churches  in  a  district  may  be 
studying  the  same  course  to  advantage.  The  tendency  to-day  is  of 
course  to  reduce  everything  to  uniformity.  Where  there  is  no  sacrifice 
'of  life  and  usefulness  uniformity  may  be  good,  not  otherwise.  Our 
Presbytery  referred  the  matter  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  local 
classes  to  the  Class  Committee  of  Presbytery.  The  Committee  met  and 
discussed  the  subject.  I  did  not  express  my  opinion  till  the  Koreans 
had  formed  theirs.  The  deeper  we  got  into  the  subject  the  greater  the 
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difficulty  appeared ,  and  while  some  of  the  members  originally  favored 
it,  the  Committee  finally  unanimously  decided  to  report  against  it,  and 
in  favor  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  local 
church. 

The  courge  of  study  for  a  local  church  should  have  a  “  natural 
progression  (K.M-.F.)  giving  the  student  a  fairly  rounded  out  idea  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole/' 

The  third  kind  of  class  is  the  District  Class.  This  comes  between 
the  general  class  and  the  local  class,  and  is  the  class  held  in  a  mission¬ 
ary's  district,  or  there  may  be  two  in  the  district  In  my  own  field  this 
is  more  important  than  the  general  as  it  is  more  generally  attended  by 
my  people,  being  more  accessible  for  a  larger  number  of  people.  To 
a  considerable  extent  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  general  class  and 
is  governed  by  some  of  the  same  rules. 

In  arranging  the  schedule  for  this  class  all  the  helpers  work  over 
it  together  first  with  the  co-pastor  or  pastors.  Then  I  go  over  it  with 
them.' 

We  have  no  course  covering  a  number  of  years,  as  yet,  but  think 
we  shall  frame  such  a  course,  making  each  year’s  work  fairly  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  others,  yet  with  a  natural  progression. 

Charles  E.  Sharp. 


A  YEAR  WITH  THE  LEPERS  IN  KWANGJU. 

It  is  just  a  little  over  a  year,  now,  since  Dr.  Wilson  left  for  America 
on  his  furlough,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  men’s  leper  hospital  in 
Kwangju.  I  know  very  little  about  the  disease  for  I  am  no  doctor, 
but  there  are  a  few  outstanding  features  which  even  a  layman  cannot  fail 
to  observe.  A.  man  without  a  sign  of  an  eyebrow,  face  bloated,  fingers 
bent  at  right  angles  and  with  sores  insensible  even  to  a  probe ;  such  a- 
man  is  in  all  probability  a  leper.  The  disease  seems  to  attack  the  limbs 
first,  which  literal’/  rot  away.  The  worst  cases  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  meit  the  hardest  heart ;  but  leprosy  is  so  common  here  and 
the  people  so  powerless  to  help  in  their  extreme  poverty,  that  their 
hearts  are  generally  untouched  by  the  pleas  of  the  lepers. 

To  show  their  condition  let  me  give  an  example.  Kim  lived  in  his 
one-roomed  house  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  Life  at  best  was  a 
bare  existence,  his  occupation  being  that  of  a  farmer.  He  works  just 
one  acre  and  the  rent  on  that  was  one  half  the  crop  besides  his  having 
to  pay  the  land  tax.  Only  about  half  the  year  could  he  get  his  three 
bowls  of  rice  per  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  lived  on  weeds,  or 
barley  in  season,  or  sometimes  went  without.  When  he  married  he  went 
into  debt  and  when  his  father  died  he  added  to  this  the  debt  caused  by 
the  funeral  expenses.  The  debt  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few 
dollars,  but  it  bore  interest  at  30  °/o,  so  that  with  an  occasional  day’s  work 
at  fifteen  cents  and  with  small  farming  resourses  it  was  hard  for  him 
even  to  pay  the  interest.  Although  his  case  was  not  extreme  it  was  bad 
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enough  as  far  as  physical  comforts  go.  Then,  too,  all  those  things  which 
we  Christians  esteem  the  highest  things  in  life,  knowledge  of  God,  love 
for  a  Savior,  hope  of  life  eternal,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  an  inner  spiritual 
life  of  peace,  all  these  were  entirely  absent  from  his  experience. 

Added  to  all  these  things  Kim  became  a  victim  of  the  dreaded 
disease.  At  first  he  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  month  by  month  its 
symptoms  showed  plainer  and  plainer.  His  strength  failed,  little  by 
little  and  he  borrowed  more  money  and  bought  native  medicine  which, 
of  course,  did  him  no  good.  For  a  year  or  two  he  managed  to  get 
along  some  way  and  then  calamities  followed  thick  and  fast.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  knew  of  his  disease  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  rent  the 
place  as  before ;  the  creditors  seized  his  house,  the  wife  and  children 
went  back  to  her  mother  and  soon  the  news  came  that  she  had  another 
husband.  His  relatives  would  have  liked  to  help  him,  but  they,  too, 
lived  in  those  little  one  or  two  roomed  houses.  Kim’s  hands  became  bent 
and  unmovable,  so  the  poor  leper,  without  work,  without  friends,  without 
hope  and  without  God  took  the  only  course  left,  that  of  a  beggar  for 
the  few  remaining  months  of  his  life.  Filthy,  ragged,  foul  smelling, 
despised,  wretched,  hungry,  kicked  and  cuffed  about,  sleeping  in  ditches 
and  out  of  the  way  places,  covered  with  sores  and  contracting  other 
diseases  which  so  abound  in  the  filth  of  the  Orient,  what  more  fitting 
object  can  we  find  on  earth  to  suggest  the  woes  of  hell. 

But  Kim  finds  his  way  to  the  leper  hospital  where,  fortunately,  he 
is  taken  in.  He  gets  his  first  bath  for  months  ;  his  sores  are  washed 
and  bandaged,  his  top-knot  is  cut  off  and  his  short  hair  is  freed  from  lice, 
new  clothes  without  vermin  are  supplied  and  a  big  bowl  of  rice  with  a 
warm  dean  room  complete  the  wonderful  change.  Care  and  cleanliness 
heal  the  sores,  filth  diseases  vanish  and  so  he  has  a  new  hold  on  life. 
But  the  most  wonderful  change  of  all  is  yet  to  come.  From  the  day  he 
entered,  the  other  inmates  told  him  of  Jesus,  of  God,  of  eternal  life 
•  and  of  a  heaven  where  there  would  be  no  more  pain.  He  was  told  to 
learn  to  read  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  He  said  he  could  not  learn  as 
it  was  too  hard  and  he  was  very  stupid.  But  the  manager  was  insistant 
that  he  should  try  and  another  inmate  of  the  hospital  was  assigned  to 
teach  him.  So  he  made  the  attempt  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  reading 
well  enough  to  stand  his  examination  and  was  given  a  New  Testament 
By  attending  prayer  in  the  chapel  every  morning  and  the  Bible  classes 
in  the  evening,  he  learned  the  commandments,  read  the  story  of  Jesus 
m  Mark,  which  in  time  had  its  wonderful  effect,  and  Kim  knew  Jesus 
in  his  heart. 

This  story  of  Kim  is  more  or  less  duplicated  by  many  other 
inmates  of  the  hospital  Some  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  beggarhqod, 
some  had  well-to-do  relatives,  some  still  owned  their  homes,  some  were 
not  quite  as  far  gone  with  the  disease,  but  others  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  hospital,  others  came  but  to  die,  others  also,  have  shown  wonderful 
progress  in  Bible  Study. 

I  wish  some  of  you  could  see  the  maps  that  certain  lepers  drew 
from  memory  holding  the  chalk  between  the  second  joints  of  their 
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bent  up  fingers.  Three  have  recited  the  shorter  catechism.  But  when 
it  comes  to  Bible  Study  we  have  some  shining  lights,  for  some  of  our 
best  Bible  students  in  the  field  are  in  the  Leper  Hospital. 

It  was  also  my  privilige  to  baptise  twenty-eight  in  the  men  s 
hospital  this  year.  This  ceremony  with  the  announcement  of  a  large 
number  of  new  catechumens,  celebrations  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
awarding  Bibles  for  recitation  of  catechism,  was  a  great  source  of  joy  to 
me,  and  thanks  to  God,  a  fitting  dose  to  a  most  successful  year  in  His 
service. 

This  is  only  an  account  of  the  men  but  there  is  also  a  Hospital  »or 
the  women,  of  which  I  must  tell  you  another  time. 

j.  V.  N.  Talmage, 

__ _  (Superintendent,  pro-tem.) 

OF  SUCH  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

“  Will  that  keep  him  from  having  marks  on  his  face,  Pueen?  "  she 
asked  in  her  soft,  low  voice,  looking  with  pride  on  her  little  boy’s  clear 
healthy  skin.  It  was  a  young  widow  who  spoke,  who  one  day  in  the 
early  spring  when  the  fear  ol  grievous  sicknesses  comes,  had  asked : 

“  Pueen,  can  our  doctor  vaccinate  people  so  that  small-pox  won  t  enter 
them?”  11  Why,  yes!”  was  the  reply.  “And  Yohann  hasn't  been 
vaccinated  yet,  either,  so  let  us  arrange  with  the  doctor  to  vaccinate  them 
together.” 

So  she  came,  carrying  on  her  back  a  little  boy  of  three  so  like  his 
mother  that  even  had  they  been  seen  apart  it  would  hardly  have  been 
necessary  to  ask :  “  Is  he  your  son  ?  ” 

Korean  babies  are,  alas,  too  often  puny  and  small  and  diseased,  but 
his  mother  might  well  be  proud  of  the  firm  rounded  limbs  and  clear 
healthy  colouring  of  sturdy  little  Suktaikie.  Though  Yohann  little 
John  Watson— is  usually  supposed  to  be  much  older  than  he  really  is  by 
the  Koreans,  no  one  would  have  doubted  for  an  instant  that  he  was  much 
the  younger  of  the  two  little  boys  who  sat  with  bared  arms  in  the 
doctor’s  surgery  that  day. 

And  then  there  were  always  mutual  enquiries,  until  without  any 
trouble  both  sore  arms  were  well  again  ;  but  by  and  bye  when  the  hot 
summer  days  came  little  Suktaikie  fell  ill,  and  the  little  mother,  carrying 
him  up  to  see  the  doctor,  looked  so  anxious  as  she  said  :  “  Pueen,  you 

have  the  Moksa'as  well  as  Yohann,  but  this  is  all  I  have.”  We  com¬ 
forted  her  as  well  as  we  could,  and  glad  we  were  when  the  little  fellow, 
through  his  mother’s  care,  was  quite  himself  again. 

So  we  grew  to  love  the  gentle  little  mother,  and  greeted  her  always 
with,  How  is  Suktaikie  ?  ”  watching  the  warm  glow  of  her  eyes  as  her 
quiet,  sweet  voice  replied. 

Gentle  she  is  ;  but  Suktaikie’s  mother  is  a  battler  too.  Now  we  are 
rarely  disappointed  when  we  look  for  her  face  in  the  church  ;  but  it  is 
only  nine  or  ten  months  since  Miss  Moore  asked  :  “  Do  you  know  the 

young  widow  with  the  pale  clear  complexion  who  comes  sometimes  to 
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church?  She  works  in  the  net  factory.9'  And  till  then  we  had  rarely 
seen  her.  She  had  come  to  the  church  at  times  two  or  three  years 
before,  but  her  husband  had  not  been  pleased  and  the  grip  was  not 
strong,  and  she  had  just  dropped  away.  But  a  few  days  later  she  came 
to  the  mission  house  for  a  sight-see,  and  in  conversation  with  her,  watch¬ 
ing  the  sweet  attractive  face,  and  listening  to  the  clear  soft  voice,  we 
loved  her,  and  gathering  from  her  words  something  of  what  life  must 
mean  to  her,  at  once  we  respected  and  admired  her  too. 

Widowed  at  twenty-two,  with  the  fair  clear  complexion  that  Koreans 
admire,  and  attractive  in  bearing,  the  path  she  might  have  chosen  is  a 
gayer,  less  strenuous  one,  and  one  not  dishonourable  in  Korean  eyes  ; 
but  Suktaikie's  mother  chose,  and  chose  naturally,  the  stern  rough  way 
of  toil,  and  became  a  worker  in  a  fishing-net  factory,  breadwinner  not 
merely  for  herself  and  her  little  son,  but  for  her  aged  parents— -mothering, 
if  would  seem  to  us,  not  merely  her  little  son,  but  her  fragile  old  father 
and  her  mother  as  well. 

She  had  begun  to  come  to  church  again,  and  in  spite  of  difficulty 
in  the  home  and  amongst  her  companions  attended  frequently.  Then 
she  began  to  come  to  class  each  Sunday  afternoon,  to  study  and  prepare 
for  baptism.  The  first  time  she  came  someone  asked  that  we  begin  by 
singing  Luther’s  Cradle  Hymn,  which  we  did,  the  little  widow  following 
the  words  in  her  book.  When  we  had  finished  singing  she  asked,  “  Did 
Jesus  really  come  to  earth  like  that,  Pueenr”  and  her  soft  brown  eyes 
looked  so  eager  and  interested  that  we  left  the  lesson  prepared  for  the 
day,  and  class  and  teacher  joined  in  telling  the  simple  Gospel  story. 
Yet  before  this  she  had  called  herself  a  Jesus-believer.  She  had  come 
to  church,  and  the  winsomeness  of  Jesus,  revealed,  perhaps,  in  the  rela¬ 
ting  of  some  incident  of  His  life,  had  won  her  love  ;  but  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  listened  to  the  beautiful  story  as  a  whole,  and  the  delight 
of  telling  it  to  one  so  interested  was  a  deep  joy  to  each  of  the  rest  of  the 
class.  It  was  as  if  we  heard  the  story  afresh.  The  fine  eyes  glov/ed  and 
the  sweet  face  showed  every  shade  of  expression  as  she  listened,  revealing 
the  mother-heart  thoughtful  of  her  only  little  child  as  she  heard  of  the 
Father  sending  His  Only  Son  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child  to 
earth.  Such  as  she,  surely,  gentle  and  pure  in  heart,  was  the  mother  who 
nursed  the  little  Babe  in  Bethlehem-revealing  pain  in  His  sufferings,  joy 
in  His  joy,  intense  sorrowful  interest  in  His  crucifixion  and  in  the  cause, 
and  joy  and  relief  in  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  in  His  future 
coming  again. 

Thus  our  interest  in  the  young  mother  grew,  and  we  watched 
eagerly  for  the  sweet  face  each  Sunday.  Sometimes,  at  first,  we  missed 
her,  and  afterwards  she  would  explain  in  her  simple  way  that  she  is  paid 
by  the  amount  of  work  she  does,  and  so  it  is  hard,  on  account  of  the 
people  dependent  on  her,  to  leave  work  on  Sunday.  But  gradually, 
without,  I  fcnitik,  being  told  directly  she  must,  but  gathering  it  from  her 
study,  she  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  regularly  in  her  place  Sunday 
by  Sunday,  and  often  at  her  side  there  sits  the  little  boy  with  the  face  so 
like  her  own. 
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Meanwhile,  she  studied  with  wonderful  interest  and  zeal,  and  so  a 
short  time  ago  was  examined  for  the  catechumenate,  her  answers  reveal¬ 
ing  a  surprising  insight,  and  much  appreciation  of  all  she  had  learnt  in  a 
few  short  months.  Frequently  answers  are  given  by  rote  ;  hers  show 
real  thoughtfulness  and  real  understanding.  She  is  one  of  those  whom 
the  very  winsomeness  of  Christ  has  won.  Questioned  as  to  her  reason 
for  wishing  to  go  to  Heaven,  she  replied,  “That  I  may  see  Jesus.” 

In  the  Master’s  garden  there  are  flowers  of  every  kind  that  bloom, 
strong,  fragrant  roses,  half-hidden  violets,  bright  peonies  and  sun-flowers, 
and  honest  simple  daisies,  and  Suktaikie’s  mother  is  a  pure  white  lily. 

One  is  struck  always  by  her  loving  greeting,  her  sympathy  for 
others,  her  anxiety  if  there  is  the  slightest  sickness  amongst  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  by  her  gentle  aloofness  past  which  scorn  and  criticism  and 
persecution  flow  unnoticed. 

Such  is  Suktaikie’s  mother,  a  woman  every  Inch,  a  mother  good  and 
true,  a  battler,  the  breadwinner  for  her  home,  and  withal  pure  and  sweet 
like  those  who  “  shall  see  God,”  and  with  a  faith  like  the  faith  of  those 
of  whom  Christ  said  :  **  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Watson. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
OF  AN  1TINERATOR  IN  KOREA. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  bright  spots  I  have  found  in 
traveling  among  the  Korean  villages,  but  will  try  to  keep  the  shadows 
for  home  consumption.  On  course  such  a  story  may  be  a  little  mislead¬ 
ing,  but  we  cannot  help  that,  for  we  are  told  that  is  the  kind  of  story 
Americans  like  and  will  read. 

At  Tongyung  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  bell  hung  in  a  tree  some 
distance  from  the  church.  Later  I  learned  that  It  was  the  church  bell 
and  that  the  tree  was  the  abode  of  the  spirits  formerly  worshiped  by  the 
villagers.  Is  this  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  “The  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it  ?  ” 

The  Korean  Christians  by  diligence  in  business  and  Sabbath  obser¬ 
vance  are  giving  their  testimony.  Where  the  people  used  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  Christians  because  they  were  too  poor  to  keep 
Sunday,  the  Christians  -are  known  to  live  as  well  or  better  than  their 
neighbors  and  have  become  models  of  industry  to  them.  Among  the 
first  believers  at  this  same  place  was  a  small  merchant  named  Paik,  who 
for  years  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  While 
rival  merchants,  seven  days  in  the  week  misleading  buyers  as  to  first 
cost  of  goods  and  their  quality,  made  a  good  living,*  Mr.  Paik,  refusing 
the  sell  goods  on  Sunday  and  to  deceive  his  customers,  made  poor 
sales.  For  five  years  or  more  his  struggle  against  poverty  was  pathetic 
but  his  conduct  never  changed.  In  course  of  time  he  came  to  be 
known  as  one  whose  word  might  be  depended  upon.  Now  he  sells  goods 
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where  his  rivals  cannot  and  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  thus  Illustrat¬ 
ing  that  “  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.” 

While  doing  some  pastoral  work  in  one  of  the  neighboring^  villages 
I  was  led  to  the  house  of  a  family  lately  Identified  with  the  Christians 
and  was  told  that  they  had  become  worshipers  of  the  true  God  in  this 
way.  They  were  moving  into  a  house  lately  bought  oi  a  Christian  when 
the  former  owner  said  to  them  “  This  is  not  a  spirit  worshiping  house 
but  a  God  worshiping  house.  I  have  worshiped  God  three  years  in 
this  house  and  have  prospered.  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same.  The 
family  replied  that  they  would  not  worship  devils  in  that  house  but 
would  worship  the  true  God.  They  have  since  been  regular  attendants 
at  church  services. 

At  Hamyul,  Mrs.  Whang,  a  young  heathen  woman,  heard  the 
gospel  from  a  woman  neighbor  and  began  to  attend  the  church  with 
her.  Her  husband  opposed  her  being  a  Christian  and  lorbade  her  attend¬ 
ing  church.  For  not  obeying,  she  was  abused  and  beaten  repeatedly. 
When  her  husband  threatened  to  cut  her  hair  she  meekly  replied  that 
she  would  then  go  to  church  with  her  hair  shorn.  Despairing  of  changf 
ing  her  mind  he  sent  her  back  to  her  parents.  Afterwards,  repenting  o- 
his  folly,  he  induced  her  to  come  back  to  him  but  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  she  might  go  to  church  all  she  wanted.  .Knowing  not  how  to 
read  and  not  having  any  one  to  help  her  in  the  home  and  little  help 
outside,  she  has  poor  opportunity  to  learn,  but  she  is  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  services  and  Is  a  hopeful  applicant  for  baptism. 

Han  Meng  Po  was  a  member  of  the  church  at  Hamyul  and  his 
wife  was  a  catechumen.  He  joined  the  rebels,  was  arrested  and  for 
three  years  his  people  did  not  hear  from  him.  His  mother-in-law 
returning  from  the  Capital  said  that  she  had  seen  him  frozen  to  death 
in  prison  and  urged  her  daughter  to  marry  again  for  support. 

The  daughter,  reduced  to  begging,  with  two  children  dependent 
upon  her,  married  a  believing  widower.  One  year  later  her  first  husband 
appeared  and  claimed  her  as  his  wife.  She  went  to  him  though  he  was 
no  longer  a  believer.  When  she  became  seriously  sick  he  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  the  spirits.  She  protested  and  urged  him  to  pray  to  God.* 
He  asked  if  God  would  hear  such  a  sinner  as  he.  She  told  him  that 
God  would  hear  him  if  he  would  repent  of  his  sins  and  determine,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  live  right.  He  knelt  down  and  prayed  as  best  he 
could.  From  that  time  she  began  to  improve  and  was  restored  to 
health.  They  are  now  earnest  Christians. 

A  personal  bright  spot  is  the  appreciation  of  the  people.  In  their 
prayers,  and  to  us  personally,  they  often  express  their  gratitude  for 
what  has  been  done  for  them,  while  their  zeal  in  communicating  their 
blessings  shows  that  their  professions  are  real.  They  deserve  the  best 
we  can  give  them. 

W.  B.  Harrison. 
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THINGS  KOREAN. 

I.  KOREAN  GOFPKNS. 

We  are  bolding  a  class  here.  As  I  teach  the  Gospel  of  life,  I  sit  on 
the  floor  of  the  guest  house  with  my  back  against  two  shiny  black 
coffins,  piled  one  on  the  other.  I  felt  tempted  to  sit  on  top  but  that 
might  not  have  been  polite.  I  am  not  sure  of  Korean  etiquette  concern¬ 
ing  sitting  on  your  host’s  coffins. 

These  coffins  are  evidences  of  the  filial  piety  of  our  host,  who, 
according  to  Korean  custom,  prepared  them,  one  for  his  aged  mother  and 
the  other  for  his  more  aged  “  great  mother  ”  i.c.  his  father's  oldest 
brother’s  widow.  The  old  ladies  shift  their  gaze  from  the  polished  boxes 
to  their  dutiful  son  with  proud  and  happy  eyes. 

Pray  for  them  that  they  may  listen  well  to  the  preacher  as  he  tells 
them  of  the  Way  of  Life  and  tries  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevitable, 
which  these  coffins  so  plainly  indicate. 

****** 

The  dutiful  son  in  Chosen  thinks  this  a  pleasant  way  of  showing  his 
filial  piety.  We  may  not  think  it  cheerful  but  as  long  as  his  parents  are 
so  pleased  and  satisfied  it  must  be  all  right.  It  is  another  evidence  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  Far  East  about  some  things  concerning  which  we 
have  lost  our  common  sense. 

As  soon  as  the  parents  reach  the  age  of  sixty  years,  the  son  lays 
away— often  in  a  coospicious  place — the  caskets  that  shall  contain  their 
earthly  remains.  It  sometimes  makes  one  feel  slightly  melancholy— 
perhaps  nervous— to  be  entertained  for  the  night  in  a  room  that  contains 
these  tokens.  One  night  many  years  ago  we  were  so  located.  The 
coffin  was  resting  on  two  rafters  that  extended  along  the  end  wall  of  the 
room — such  as  are  found  in  all  country  houses  and  are  so  useful  for 
holding  the  household  clothing  and  pumpkins  and  for  bumping  your 
head.  The  ends  of  these  rafters  extended  thro  the  wall  and  projected 
a  foot  or  two  under  the  eaves  on  the  courtyard  side. 

Shortly  after  we  blew  out  the  light  and  lay  down — just  as  we  were 
dropping  off— out  of  the  coffins  began  to  come  forth  sounds  such  as 
ghost  stories  say  dead  men  make  when  they  think  of  their  post  sins  and 
toss  uneasily  in  their  coffins. 

My  Korean  companion  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could  and  then  we  lit 
the  lamp  and  got  up  to  investigate.  Lifting  the  lid  we  found  nothing 
but  dust  inside.  Still  the  noises  came  forth  as  soon  as  we  let  it  down 
and  stood  silently  listening.  Finally,  the  Korean  burst  into  a  laugh, 
opened  the  door  into  the  courtyard  and  investigated  the  ends  of  the 
rafters.  He  was  right.  The  family  chickens  were  roosting  on  those 
ends,  and  every  time  they  scratched  the  rafters  the  coffin,  acting  as  a 
sounding  board,  repeated  the  vibration  and  threw  it  back  and  forth  within 

its  cavity.  „ 

However,  this  discovery  did  not  cure  the  insomnia  of  the  chickens 
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nor  the  consequent  insomnia  of  the  travelers,  till  the  sun  rose,  and  the 
crowing  of  roosters,  the  stamping  and  neighing  of  horses,  the  squealing 
of  pigs,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  the  crying  of  babies,  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  other  noises  human  and  in-human  poured  in  from  the  courtyard, 
drowned  the  noises  of  the  chickens  turning  over  on  the  rafters  and  lulled 
us  to  a  morning  nap — until  the  flies  woke  up, 

F.  S.  Miller. 

II.  A  LIVELY  GOI^PSe. 

Ten  years  ago  there  died  in  Seoul  a  celebrated  policeman  who  was 
popularly  called  ,s  The  Hawk  ”  because  his  marvellous  power  of  sight 
equalled  that  of  the  bird.  Many  are  the  stories  that  are  told  of  his 
constabulary  skill,  but  perhaps  the  most  startling  is  the  following  : 

One  night  as  he  was  on  his  rounds  in  a  part  of  the  city  in  which 
many  rich  gentlemen  lived,  he  heard  a  curious  commotion  in  one  of  the 
houses.  It  was  not  the  lamentation  for  the  dead  which  breaks  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night  when  a  husband  or  child  passes  away ;  nor  was  it 
the  screaming  of  the  mndo?ig  as  she  tries  by  her  incantations  to  frighten 
away  the  spirit  of  disease.  It  was  a  quite  unfamiliar  sort  of  disturbance 
and  8!  The  Hawk  ”  paused  at  the  gate  to  learn  what  it  migiht  mean. 
Presently  there  was  a  murmur  of  excited  voices  and  a  great  shuffling  of 
feet  inside  the  gate.  It  was  opened  and  out  came  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  servants  pale  and  distraught,  each  seeming  to  be  seeking  safety 
in  fight.  The  policeman  drew  one  of  them  aside. 

“  What  is  the  trouble  here  ? ”  The  man  tried  to  wrench  himself 
away,  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  if  fearing  that  a  ghost  were  after  him, 
- — but  “  The  Hawk  ”  held  him  fast. 

“  Trouble  !  why  trouble  enough  i  the  master  died  yesterday  and  we 
had  him  all  clothed  in  burial  garb  ready  for  the  funeral,  but  to-night  he 
suddenly  rose  from  his  coffin  and  now  he  stands  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  staring  straight  ahead  and  not  saying  a  word. 

We  have  done  nothing  wrong,  that  he  should  come  back  to  life,— 
no  one  has  let  a  cat  into  the  room  that  he  should  stir  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  and  yet  there  the  grusome  thing  stands,  and  whether  it  be  man 
or  spirit  I  dare  not  guess.  For  heaven’s  sake,  let  me  get  away  from  the 
place !  ” 

“  Very  curious,”  mused  the  officer,  and  drawing  his  club  he  entered 
the  court  yard.  The  house  was  completely  deserted.  The  Hawk  ” 
glanced  sharply  around  and  then  entered  the  room  where  the  dead  should 
be.  44  The  thing  was  still  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
gazing  upward  into  space,  wrapped  in  its  cerements.  It  took  all  the  nerve 
the  policeman  could  muster  to  approach  it,  but  he  did  so  and  now  the 
two  stand  facing  each  other,  the  living  and  the  dead.  “  The  Hawk  ” 
aimed  a  blow  with  his  stick  and  struck  the  corpse  in  the  face.  It  never 
moved.  A  thrill  of  genuine  fear  went  through  the  limbs  of  the  officer, 
for  it  is  no  safe  thing  to  be  playing  tricks  with  a  real  corpse,  as  he  well 
knew  ;  he  struck  again,  and  this  time  the  secret  was  out,  for  the  supposed 
dead  man,  instead  of  falling  over  like  a  log,  crumpled  down  at  the 
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knees  and  lay  all  huddled  up  on  the  floor.  The  officer  whipped  out  his 
cord,  tied  him  neck  and  heels  and  then  demanded  in  a  stem  voice,— 

“  What  have  you  done  with  the  corpse,  and  where  are  your  accom¬ 
plices?  ” 

“  Under  the  floor,”  whimpered  the  thief,  14  and  the  other  fellows  are 
hidden  in  the  tarak  The  policeman  turned  back  the  mat  and  saw  a 
loose  stone  slab  beneath  which  lay  the  genuine  corpse.  The  gang  had 
entered  and  played  a  trick  upon  the  people  to  frighten  them  all  away, 
after  which  they  intended  to  loot  the  place. 

Korea  Review. 


CHILDREN  S  CORNER. 

Learning  to  Pray. 

Some  months  ago  we- were  talking  about  Korean  children  beginning  to 
go  to  school,  to  a  school  where  they  could  learn  about  things  they  wanted 
to  know.  But  there  are  some  Korean  schools,  where  they  learn  how  to 
say  their  prayers.  You  would  certainly  think  their  mothers  could  teach 
them  that  much,  wouldn’t  you  ?  But  up  on  a  beautiful  high  mountain  in 
southern  Korea  is  one  of  these  schools.  There  is  a  big  crowd  of  little  boys, 
and  the  teachers  are  all  priests  of  Buddha,  that  is  preachers  or  ministers  of 
a  heathen  god,  who  really  isn't  anything  at  all,  but  just  a  “  pretend  ”  god 
people  have  made  up,  like  you  make  up  a  dragon  in  a  fairy  tale.  The 
school  room  is  a  temple  of  Buddha,  like  a  church  built  for  the  heathen 
god,  and  instead  of  a  blackboard  and  desks  and  chalk  and  things  such 
as  are  in  any  school  room  you  ever  saw,  there  is  only  a  whole  lot  of 
idols.  Some  of  these  are  images  of  Buddha,  great  big  wooden  figures, 
large  as  a  grown  man  and  ugly  as  an  old  rag  doll,  the  kind  of  things 
that  I  should  think  would  make  the  little  boys  scared  when  they  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  the  dark  and  remember  what  is  standing  in  the  corner. 
But  those  great  dolls  are,  not  all ;  there  are  four  big  brass  tigers,  too,  in 
that  curious  school,  plenty  large  enough  to  use  for  hobby-horses.  If  the 
teacher  should  just  go  out  at  recess,  wouldn’t  a  room  like  that  make  a 
grand  jungle,  where  you  could  play  tiger-hunt  with  bamboo  bows  and 
arrows  ?  But  do  you  know  what  those  little  Korean  boys  do  with  those 
big  wooden  dolls  and  brass  tigers?  This  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all,— - 
thy  say  their  prayers  to  them  !  I  told  you  that  in  this  school  they  were 
taught  to  say  their  prayers,  and  these  are  the  things  they  pray  to.  And 
their  teachers,  the  priests,  pray  to  the  idols  too,  and  teach  the  boys  very 
carefully,  hour  after  hour,  so  that  when  they  grow  up  they  can  be 
priests  themselves. 

Long,  long  ago  on  another  mountain.  Mount  Carmel,  there  were 
some  heathen  priests  praying  to  another  old,  made  up  heathen  god  that 
they  called  ‘s  Baal.”  It  is  a  splendid  story,  so  if  you  do  not  know  it, 
get  some  one  to  read  it  to  you  out  of  the  Bible.  AU  day  long  those 
priests  prayed  and  called  and  cried  out  loud  :  “  O  Baal,  hear  us. 
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And  what  happened?  What  would  you  think  would  happen?  The 
Bible  says  :  14  There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that'  answered.”  How 
could  an  old  idol  made  out  of  wood  or  stone  or  brass  answer  ?  How 
could  a  pretend  god  that  you  had  made  up  in  your  mind,  answer  ? 

And  then  when  you  think  of  the  strong,  true  God,  your  Father  in 
Heaven,  loving  to  have  you  pray  to  Him,  wanting  to  help  you  in  every 
way,  always  listening  to  you,-™ better  even  than  mother,  who  is  sometimes 
busy  or  talking  when  you  try  to  ask  her  something,  does  it  not  make 
you  ashamed  to  think  how  little  you  often  care  about  your  prayers  ? 

God  has  been  so  good  to  all  of  us  who  know  about  Him.  Even 
if  you  never  thought  of  it  before,  you  can  thank  Him  right  now  and 
always  after  this  that  you  have  the  true,  real  God  to  pray  to,  and  that 
He  listens  and  answers.  And  best  of  all  you  can  ask  Him  to  let  the 
little  heathers  children  soon  learn  about  the  true  God  and  true  prayers. 


Mrs.  D,  H.  Daniel. 
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NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 

A  son  was  recently  born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Scott,  of  Wonsan. 


A  daughter,  Anna  Barbara,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Genso,  in  Seoul, 
September  23rd,  1915.  _ 

Miss  E.  Pash  who,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  accompanied  Miss  Perry  (who 
has  since  become  Mrs.  Newberry)  to  England,  returned  to  Seoul  the  18th  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  __ _ 

Miss  L.  G.  Peart,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Newberry,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  The 
British  Evangelistic  Mission  when  her  aunt  departed  for  England,  for  more  than 
a  month  has  lain  dangerously  ill  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hobbs  in  Seoul.  We  are  very  happy  to  state  that  about  the  23rd  of 
September,  Miss  Peart  began  to  mend  and  since  then  has  been  steadily  improving. 


Rev.  E.  J.  O.  Fraser  (Sept.  28th)  was  lying  dangerously  ill  of  typhoid  fever 
at  Wonsap ;  let  us  bear  him  up  in  our  prayers. 


REINFORCEMENTS. 

A  new  missionary,  Miss  Gray  has  recently  arrived  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  South —she  will  be  assigned  during  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  that  mission  nqw  holding  at  Songdo.  The  Northern  Methodist  Mission 
also  has  welcomed  a  new  worker,  Miss  Marie  E.  Church  who  will  teach  at  Ewha 
Haktang. 

Chunju  Station  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  Readers  of  The  Field  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Robertson  whom  we  have  lately  welcomed  to  our  community.  They  are  get¬ 
ting  down  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  are  adapting  themselves  to  their  new 
surroundings  with  commendable  ease. 

During  the  past  week  the  Christians  of  Chunju  have  enjoyed  a  rare  treat. 
The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  West  Gate  Church  with  an  attendance  of  about 
60  Korean  Pastors  and  as  many  Elders  and  53  Foreign  Pas, tors.  The  ladies  of  the 
Station  thoroughly  enjoyed  having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  old  friends  and 
making  new  ones.  _  _ _ _ 


FURLOUGHS. 

Miss  Mary  Hillman  of  Chemulpo  has  returned  to  her  station  after  a  three 
year's  absence  in  America  spent  in  caring  for  her  mother,  and  Miss  Lulu  Miller,  of 
the  same  station,  has  returned  from  furlough  in  Germany  where  an  operation  was 
performed  on  her  arm  which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  an  accident  while 
itinerating.  She  has  regained  the  use  of  it  tho  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  new. 
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Arrivals — Rev.  Corwin  Taylor  and  family  to  Kongju  -and  Dr.  Norton  and 

family  to  Haiju.  ,  _  , 

Departures — Mrs.  A.  H.  Sharp,  accompanied  by  Miss  M.  Beder  has  gone. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  CurreJI,  left  for  Australia  on  Oct.  10th.  Dr.  Cutler  of  Pyeng 
Yang,  left  in  Sept 


Transfers— Rev.  J.  F.  L.  Macrae  of  Australian  Mission  has  been  changed  from 
Kuchang  to  Masampo,  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Welbon  and  family  from  Andong  to  Pyeng 
Yang,  the  latter  arrangement  to  become  fully  operative  after  their  furlough,  w  ic 
will  occur  in  about  a  year. _ 


On  the  evening  of  September  16th  a  reception  was  held  for  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  (who  was  “making  an  afternoon  call  in  Korea  ")  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Churcn  of  Seoul,  during  which  the  distinguished  visitor  addressed  a  large 
gathering  of  his  friends.  _ _ 

During  the  afternoon  of  September  17th  the  corner  stone  of  the  Arthur  T. 
Pierson  Memorial  Building  was  fittingly  laid  in  Seoul.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  spoke. 


At  three  o'clock  p.m.  on  September  24th  dedicatory  services  of  the  beautiful 
building  of  The  Union  Methodist  Theological  Seminary  were  conducted  withm 
the  structure,  in  Seoul.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Hoss  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  and  by  Bishop  Harris  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church. 


On  Wednesday  evening  Sepi.  22nd  an  interesting  and  valuable  steriopticon 
lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  “Speer  Party”  during  its  sojourn  in  the  Phillipine  Islands,  recently,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  development  of  education  in  those  Islands  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  large  auditorium  of  the  Seoul 
Y.M.C.A. 
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THE  KOREAN  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY 

endeavours  to  serve  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CAUSE  by  publishing  an  excellent 
series  of 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Reward  Cards  “t-S-St®  13  cards,  ail  different,  in  one  packet 

New  Testament  incidents  ...  .  .  — Per  PaeKet 

Reward  Cards  A  52  «rds,  all  different,  m  one  packet 

being  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  Korean  life.  Verses  of  Scripture 

on  each  . Per  P2cket 

S.S.  Member’s  Certificate  for  presentation  to 

Scholar  on  attaining  foil  membership  in  Sunday  School,  In  colors. 

Size  7  by  %%  inches  ...  . . .  . ••  —  eacti 

Merit  Certificate  -gll-M  for  presentation  m  exchange  for  a 

certain  number  of  Reward  Cards,  or  for  Scripture  examinations,  etc. 

In  colors.  7  by  SVz  inches  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  *.■  ■■■  each 

Secretary's  Record  A  card  ruleo  for  one  quarter, 

providing  spaces  for  the  various  statistics  concerning  the  Sunday 

School  . . . .  .  ea* 

Class  Register  A  card  ruled  in  such  a  way  as  to 

oft  sent  the  attendance  of  20  scholars  for  a  quarter,  with  other  parti¬ 
culars . .  . .  "•  eacn 

Teacher’s  Roll-book  A  nook  of  ten  pages 

with  strong  cover,  providing  for  one  year’s  attendances  and  all  parti¬ 
culars  of  20  scholars  to  be  recorded  ...  ...  ...  -.  —  ea<;h 

Cradle  Roll  Certificate  A  handsome  card  m 

colors,  30  by  7%  in.  for  presentation  to  parent  when  child  s  name  is 

placed  on  Cradle  Roll...  ...  ...  ...  ■■■  . .  y  ea  . 

Cradle  Roll  Birthday  Cards  for  presentation  to  each 

child  on  Roll  on  its  birthday  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  —  eactk 

Cradle  Roll  Invitation  *■•:-¥■<*!  8  A  stout  card  beanug 

an  inviiation  to  parents  to  have  their  Baby's  name  enrolled.  I  he 
other  side  is  a  blank  for  particulars  of  child  to  be  filled  in  by  parent 

. .  • .  ...  ...  per  100 

Baby  Weleomfi'Oara 'BUSH  For  presentation  to  parents  on  birth 
of  child,  reminding  them  of  privilege  of  baptism.  In  five  colors. ..each 
Scholar’s  Record  A  blank  for  providing  for  all  per- 

sonal  particulars  of  Scholar :  name,  age,  address,  bsrtnaay,  tauier, 

stc  ...  ...  . .  . .  -  ...  per  iuo 

Teacher’s  Report  (WU  A  weekly  blank  dealing  with 

attendants  and  absentees  each  Sunday,  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
teacher  regarding  the  latter  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .«  —  Per  I0® 

Little  Fish  'ffS'M  t«i  For  presentation  to  each 

scholar  who  succeeds  in  bringing  a  New  Scholar  with  him.  A 

valuable  aid  in  stirring  up  endeavor  ...  ...  . ••  ...  per  100 

Birthday  Fish  A  beautiful  “femme”  for  pre- 

sentation  to  each  scholar  on  the  Sunday  following  his  birthday.  Adds 
greatly  to  the  Sunday  School  order  of  service/  In  colors  ...  ...  each 

New-Comer’®  Card®  "HI  tWi  Si*®  Specially  designed  for 

the  New  Scholars.  Contains  spaces  for  the  first  four  attendances, 

after  which  the  new  scholar  is  enrolled  . .  ...  ...  —  Per  lg° 

Alphabet  Cards  A  set  of  14  cards  illustrating  the 

different  characters  of  the  syllabary  on  separate  cards.  Greatly 
appreciated  by  those  learning  to  read.  Used  as  attendance  rewards 
^  J  . . . per  set 
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THE  TRACT  HOUSE, 

OEKALD  B0NW1C K,  General  Secretary.  CJ&*ON©-**Os 


SEOUL, 
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THE  SEOUL  GARAGE 

AND  SALES  CO. 

VULCANIZING,  RETREADING  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
REPAIR  WORK. 

Represcntiug- 

Ruberoid  and  other  products  of  the  Standard  Paint  Co.,  N.Y. 
Kahn  Systems  of  re  inforced  Concrete. 

Trus.  Con.  Lavatories  products. 

Waterproofing,  Dampproofing  Technical  Paints. 

Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Emil  Caiman,  Mfgr.  Varnishes  and  Enamels. 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  28  x  a  TYRES  &  TUBES. 

Gars  for  Rent  Day  or  Night. 

W.  W.  TAYLOR,  60  Haseyawa.Cho,  SEOUL. 


Insure  your  Houses  and  Goods  against  loss  by  fire!!! 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  INSURANCE  Co,  Ltd. 

AXvinisrxR  ^0^1  C2J3:o£s:E3sr* 

L*  RONDON  8c  Co.,  Seom^ 


Travel  and  Tours  in  the  Far  East  by  Rail  or  Steamers,  and  to 
the  principal  Capitals  of  Europe  in  TWELVE  DAYS  by  the 

GREAT  TRANS-SIBERIAN 

Information  and  tickets  supplied  by 

L»  RONDON  8c  Co.,  Seoul ,  Agents. 


Are  you  going  to  any  point  in  America  across  the  Pacific?  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  information  and  provide  you  with  the 
necessary  tickets. 

Agents  for  the 

TOVO  KISDN  KftlStlft. 

L.  RONDON  Sc  Co. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 


CARRY  A  FULL  STOCK  OF 


Koreans  Mixed  Script,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  English  Scriptures, 
and  raised  characters  for  the  Blind.  Scriptures  in  other  languages 
supplied  on  order. 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  Scriptures  to  Missionaries  for  sale  or  can 
urnish  money  for  the  support  of  colporteurs  and  Bible  women. 


SEND  FQIi  PRICE  LIST  OR  BETTER 


Caii  at  the  BIBLE  HOUSE. 


Make  this  your  headquarters  while  eu  Seoul. 


Telegraphic  Address : 

“  BIBLES  ”  SEOUL. 


€31t.oxig 


Dr.  JTJR.  CHUSXJKE  KUDO, 


=  BARRISTER.  = 

ALL  HATTERS  ATTENDED  TO  WITH  PROMPTNESS  &  DESPATCH. 


Land  and  Property  Investigated  and 


all  Legal  Matters  with  'Relation  to  the  Government 
and  Foreigners  attended  to. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN— DIRECT  TRANSACTIONS— NO  INTERPRETATIONS  NECESSARY. 


TuI.  No.  23425. 


DOKI,  SEOUI.. 


SOLE  AGENT  for 

R.  KONISHI  &  Co. 


The  largest  Photographic  Supply  Store 
in  the  Orient. 


PmmmBmpmx®  MppaM^wm  mrpp&ms* 


Cameras,  Lenses,  Plates,  Films,  Papers,  etc.,  etc. 


EASTMAN,  VGIGLTLANDER,  ILFORD 


and  ether  well-known  supplies  kept  in  stock. 


Mmiji  Tilachi  2  C home,  Seoul. 


Tel.  2220. 
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Graduated  of  Penn.  Dental  College. 


Dental  Work  of  Every  Description. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Hon  Maehi,  Sanchome, 

— - SEOUL,  KOREA. 

—e*  CHARGES  MODERATE,  -s... 


MEIDI-YA  CO* 

SOEUL  BRANCH : 

HONMSCHI  2  CHOMK.  SEOUL. 

(CHIN  KOKAI.) 


GROCERS  &  GENERAL  MERCHANTS. 


TELEPHONE  Transfer  Account  (Fnrikae  Chokin) 

Nos,  212  and  1722,  Keljo  No;  44, 

Orders  from  the  interior  will  be  attended  to  promptly,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  packing  and  safe  delivery. 


THE  DAI-ICHI  GINKO,  LP 

(FORMERLY  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  JAPAN.) 
ESTABLISHED  1873. 


CAPITAL,  Subscribed  ... 

„  Paid  TJp 
RESERVE  FUND  ...  ... 
DEPOSITS  . . .  ... 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TOKYO. 

SEOUL  BRANCH:  HONMACH!  2-CHOME. 

Tel.  Nos.  11,  611  &  2317. 


Fen  21,500,000 
„  18,437,500 
„  9,260,000 

„  87,000,000 
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Kwangju,  Chosen. 

Dear  Bko.  Deal  : — - 

I  bought  some  cloth  from  you  about  a  year  ago  when  I  stopped 
in  to  see  your  work.  It  was  class  A.  No.  i.  and  I  would  like  to 
order  more.  Can  you  send  me  sample? 

Yours  very  truly, 


Nanking,  China. 

Dear  Deal  : — 

We  appreciate  the  kind  of  goods  you  turn  out  very  much. 
The  shirts  I  have  had  made  of  your  goods  are  the  best  I  ever  wore. 
They  last  longest  and  keep  their  color  best, 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  L.  G. 

(Note.— We  do  not  have  permission  to  publish  the  names  of  these 
customers,  therefore  cannot  do  so.) 

ORDER  YOUR  GOODS  FROM  THE  ANQLO-KOREAN  SCHOOL. 

Address :  C.  H .  DEAL, 

SONGDO,  KOREA. 

ENGLISH  SCRIPTURES 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  &  BINDINGS. 

American  Standard  Revised  Bibies  (Nelson’s)  from  ¥1.00  to 
¥22.00. 

American  Standard  Revised  New  Testaments  from  30  sen  to  ¥3.85. 
English  Bibies  (King  James  version)  from  85  sen  to  ¥8.00. 
English  New  Testaments  (King  James  version)  from  30  sen  to 

¥4.00. 

English  Bibles  (Revised  version)  from  ¥1.50  to  ¥10.00. 
Weymouth’s  “New  Testament  in  Modern  Speech”  ¥1.30  and 
¥4.00.  Pocket  Edition,  ¥1.00  and  ¥1.50. 

Scofield’s  “  Reference  Bible”  ¥8.00  and  ¥11.00. 

Illustrated  New  Testament  (King  James  version)  65  sen. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (English  Church)  65  sen,  ¥1.10  and 

¥l’35-  _ 

THE  KOREAN  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

GERALD  BONWICK,  CHONG-NO,  SEOUL. 

Manager. 
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THE  BANK  OF  CHOSEN. 

(FORMERLY  THE  BANK  OF  KOREA) 

Capital  Paid  up  .  Yen  10,000,000 

ACTING-GOYERNOK. 

R.  MIZUKOSHI,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

T.  MISHIMA,  Esq.,  Y.  KIMURA,  Esq. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  SEOUL 

TELEPHONE  Nos.  331,  332,  1280,  1261,  1613. 


BRANCHES: 

KOREAN  BRANCHES 

Chemuipo,  Pyongyang,  Wonsan,  Taiku,  Fusan,  Chinnampo 
Kunsan,  IVSokpo,  IVlasan,  Shinwiju,  Hoilyong,  Ranam. 

MANCHURIAN  BRANCHES 
Antung,  l¥lukden,  Dairen,  Chang-chun. 

HOME  BRANCHES 
Tokyo,  Osaka. 


Every  description  of  general  banking  and  exchange  business 

transacted. 
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RELIABLE  QUININE 


=  ‘  WELLCOME  ’  - 

Quinine  Sulphate 

Exceptionally  pure  and  active.  Highly  esteemed 
by  physicians  for  its  value  in  preventing  and 
curing  malaria  and  other  fevers.  It  is  successful 
when  impure  quinines  fail  in  their  purpose. 


TWO  FORMS  ISSUED 

"  COMPACT  ”  CRYSTALS,  a  very 
convenient  form,  occupying  only  one- 
third  the  room  of  the  ordinary  bulky 
kind. 

LIGHT  FEATHERY  CRYSTALS, 
the  ordinary  form,  but  exceptionally 
white  and  light.  Supplied  in  bottles; 
larger  quantities  in  tins. 

Obtainable  at  the 
Principal  Pharmacies 


Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.,  London 


New  York  Montreal  Sydney 

Cape  Town  Milan  Buenos  Aires 

And  44  Szechuen  Road,  Shanghai 


All  Rights  Reserved 
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MEMORANDUM  05 

THE  SEPARATION  OP  EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION  IN  CHOSEN. 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  BrownrD.D. 


December  21,  1915. 

I  enclose  a  copy  ef  a  eommunication  dated  November  4th  from 
the  Honorable  M.  Komatsu,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Government-Gonoral  of  Chosen,  in  reply  to  ny  communication 
to  him  of  June  16th,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you  at  the  time. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Komatsu,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  let-, 
ter,  states  that  he  discussed  the  question  quite  fully  with  Dr. 
Robert  3.  Speer  during  the  latter’s  visit  in  Chosen  and  that  I 
"would  hear  from  him  in  the  near  future  all  about  the  question." 

Dr.  Spear  has  now  returned  to  America  and  of  course  will  report 
senara fcaly  upon  his  impression  of  that  interview.  Its  general 
tenor  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  his,  Dr.  Speer  s. 
letter  to  me  <?f  September  20,  1915,  shortly  after  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Komatsu: 

'Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  these 
interviews  in  friendliness  of  tome  and  in  effort  to  find 
solutions  of  present  problems.  To  see  the  prejudice  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  some  of  these  men  dissolve  and  to  talk  over  with 
them  in  the  frankest  way  the  problems  which  have  arisen  and 
to  find  then  thoroughly  ready  to  devise  working  arrangements 
with  us  when  they  realize  that  they  can  do  it  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  has  "been  a  great  experience.. 

A  few  missionaries  who  have  personally  discussed  the  subject 

with  Hr.  Komatsu,  or  with  other  Japanese  in  high  position,  have 

written  to  the  same  effect,  although  most  of  the  letters  that  I 

have  received  from  the  field  have  not  taken  such  an  encouraging 

View  of  the  situation.  However,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Komatsu  oo 

Dr.  Speer  and  other  callers  are  certainly  Very  gratifying.  Such 
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an  experience  would  have  warmed  any  one's  heart.  We  have  waited 
until  Dr.  Speer's  return  and  it  would  he  a  great  relief  if  we  could 
now  base  our  procedure  upon  the  gracious  things  that  were  stated  to 
him  in  Seoul. 

Unfortunately,  the  written  statements  of  Mr.  Komatsu  and  alse 
of  Mr.  Sekiya,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Chosen,  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  reports  of  their  conversations.  The  interest¬ 
ing  question  is  therefore  raised  whether  we  should  he  guided  by  'ver¬ 
bal,  personal  assurances  of  Japanese  officials  in  private  interviews, 
of  which  there  is  no  authorized  record  which  binds  them  or  their 
Government,  or  whether  W8  should  be  guided  by  the  plain  text  of  the 
law  and  those  declarations  regarding  it  which  Mr.  Komatsu  anu  his 
associates  have  made  in  writing  over  their  signatures  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  disavowed.  [Officials  the  world  over,  and  particularly  in 
Asia,  are  apt  to  be  so  gracious  and  charming  in  welcoming  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  that  it  is  easy  to  get  a  wrong  impression  of  their 
real  intent.  It  is  significant  that  when  a  committee  of  two  mission¬ 
aries,  after  a  delightfully  reassuring  interview  with  Mr.  Usami , 
Director  ox  Internal  Affairs  and  Religions,  regarding  Ordinance  No. 83 
made  a  memorandum  of  what  they  thought  he  said  and  then  submitted  it 
to  him  for  his  approval,  he  replied  that  there  were  "some  corrections 
to  be  made."  If  he  has  returned  the  corrected  copy,  it  has  not  yet 

I 

been  reported  to  me.  note  also  the  following  extract  from  Despatch 
No. 370  of  October  21,1915,  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington, 
which  the  Department  very  kindly  sent  to  me: 


EMBASSY  CF  IKS 
UNITED  STASES  CF  AMERICA 

Tokyo,  October  21,1915. 


I 

In 


No .370 

The  Honorable, 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington. 

Sir  • 

’i  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  memorandum  which 
submitted  to  the  Department  when  I  was  in  Washington, 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  American  missionary 
schools  in  Chosen  would  be  affected  by  the  revised  School 
Regulations  recently  promulgated  by  the  Government-General, 
a  translation  of  which  was  enclosed  with  the  Embassy's  un¬ 
numbered  despatch  of  April  5,  1915. 

As  the  Regulations  are  construed  in  the  memorandum 
referred  to,  it  is  optional  with  private  schools  whether 
they  conform  or  do  not  conform  thereto;  and  if  they  choose 
not  to  do  so,  they  will  be  liberty  to  give  religious 
instruction. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  law,  I  have,  since  returning  to  my  pest,  made  further 
investigation  into  the  question.  I  am  now  in  possession 
of  definite  information  from  an  indirect  but  official  source 
to  the  effect  that  the  statements  made  in  the  memorandum  are 

not  correct,  ,  ,  . 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  all  private  schools  eng_a_ged_in 
providing  a  common]  general )  education  mulTt~af te  r  ten  years — 
conform  to  the  government  regulations,  and  refrain  from  reach¬ 
ing  religion  "during  school  hours. 

Exception"  to  this  requirement  is  made  only  in  the  case 
of  schools,  not  giving  a  general  education,  but_  teaching  a 
special  subject  or  subjects,  such  as  theological  seminaries, 
foreign  language  schools,  book-keeping,  et  cetera. 

As  to  what  the  law  is  and  as  to.  what  Mr.  Komatsu  and  other  high 

officials  have  authoritatively  and  in  writing  said  regarding  it,  the 

following  citations  will  be  of  interest : 

3y  the  Governor  General  of  Chosen  in  "Instructions  con¬ 
cerning  the  revision  and  enforcement  of  the  private  school 
regulations,  etc."  issued  by  the  Governor  General  of  Chosen 
under  date  of  March  24,1915,  and  addressed  to  local  author¬ 
ities  concerned: 

"In  such  echools(private)  no  religious  teaching  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  included  in  their  curricula  nor  religious  cere 

monies  can  be  allowed  to  be  performed . fne  education  of 

the  people  shall  stand  independent  of  religion.  Ho  Government 
and  public  Schools  and  those  schools  having  the  curriculum 
fixed  by  the  law  and  Ordinance  of  the  Empire  can  be  allows 
to  enforce  religious  education  or  conduct  any  religious^erg^. ./ 
monies.  The  functionaries  concerned  ought  always  to  bear,tne 
statement  in  the  Proclamation  and  beware  of  being  led  into  a 
wrong  course." 

By  the  Honorable  M.  Komatsu,  in  the  Seoul  Press, April  2,1915: 

"The  principle  of  the  separation  tf  education  and.  religion 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  Chosen." 


By  the  Honorable  Komatsu, in  the  Seoul  Press, April  3,1915 

"She  enforcement  of  the  princi  le  of  the  separation  of 
religion  and  education  now  projected  in  Chosen  and  gradually 
to  be  realized . does  not  admit  of  any  objections  or  crit¬ 
icism  by  anybody,  native  or  foreign . there  is  no  other 

course  open  for  the  Government  than  to  carry  out  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separation  of  education  and  religion." 

By  the  Honorable  1'eisaburo  3ekiya,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Chosen,  in  the  Nagasaki  Press, March  30,1915: 

"i'he  authorities  are  very  appreciative  of  the  valuable 
contributions  made  by  religious  schools  in  Chosen  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilization  and  education,  but  they  cannot  allow 
the  present  state  of  education  in  Chosen  to  continue  for  long. 
...Private  schools  having  common  industrial  or  special  educa¬ 
tion  in  Chosen  are  required  to  fix  their  curricula  in  accordance 
with  regulations  controlling  public  common  schools,  higher  com¬ 
mon  schools  or  Government  special  schools,  it  being  also  pro¬ 
hibited  to  them  to  include  any  course  of  study  other  than  those 
suthorized  by  those  regulations.  In  other  words,  all  schools, 
no  matter  of  what  name  or  kind,  common,  industrial,  or  special 
schools,  are  required  to  onnform  to  the  system  regulated  for 
them.  In  consequence  in  all  these  schools  it  is  prohibited  to 
give  religious  education  or  observe  religious  rites." 

She  same  official  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Janan  Advertiser  of  August  7, 
1915: 

"A  3hort  time  ago  the  writer  called  on  the  head  of  the 
Educational  Bureau  of'the  Imperial  Government  of  Chosen  and 
asked  him  what  would  be  done  with  a  private  school  that  did 
not  secure  a  government  permit.  He  replied  that  it  would  be 
closed.  V/hen  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
had  not  been  done  in  Japan  proper,  that  certain  schools  had 
been  allowed  to  operate  without  government  recognition,  he 
simply  replied  that  it  is  different  in  Chosen. 

"Referring  again  to  the  mat, ter  of  the  Bible  being  taught 
in  the  new  college  in  Seoul,  I  went  to  leoul  last  week  and  had 
a  long  and  candid  talk  with  Hr .  Sekiya  the  head  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department  of  the  Government  General  of  Chosen.  Among 
other  things  he  told  me  plainly  that  the  Bible  or  religious 
teaching  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  new  college,  Sxplaining 
that  was  established  since"  the  new  regulations  went  into  effect 
and  would  have  to  conform  to  them.  In  reply  to  ray  question  he 
said  schools  without  government  pe mission  would  have  to  shut 
up.  I  replied  that  schools  in  Japan  ran  without  Government 
recognition.  To- which  he  answered  that  it  was  different  here." 

"The  Official  Gazette",  Tokyo,  of  March  29,  1915,  published  a 

statement  which  included  the  following: 

"The  Government-General  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Ordinance  for  Korea,  announces  that  not  only  Government 
and  public  schools  but  also  private  schools,  whose  curricula 
are  fixed  by  provision  of  law,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give 
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religious  instruction  or  conduct  religious  ceremonies.  In 
harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  in  order  to  unify 
the  national  system  of  education,  no  private  school  which 
carries  on  important  educational  work,  their  curriculum  being 
regulated  bynprovision  of  law,  shall  be  allowed  to  add  to  its 
curriculum  religious  instruction  or  conduct  any  reli,_.ious  cer¬ 
emonies.  " 

The  missionaries  on  the  field  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  effect  of  the  regulation  for  ''The  Counoil  of  Federated 
Missions1',  representing  the  Missions  of  all  the  six  Boards  operat¬ 
ing  in  Chosen,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  September  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

’Ms  the  revised  educational  ordinance  of  1915  of  the 
Governor  General  proposes,  amon "  other  changes,  to  exclude 
religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  from  all  private 
schools,  including  some  hundreds  of  schools  conducted  and 
financed  oy  Christian  churches  „.nd  missions,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil  feels  itself  called  upon,  in  view  of  the  interests^ of  its 
home  constituency,  the  purpose  for  which  alone  its  members  re¬ 
side  in  this  land  and  the  object  for  which  the  funds  used  to 
maintain  schools  are  contributed,  to  affirm  that  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  the  conditions  would  crip'le,  if  not  completely  close  our 
Christian  schools.  Me  would  ,180  respectfully  request  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fact  that  the  revised  ordinance 
is  not  in  accordance  with  former  assurances  given  by  the  Govern 
ment  on  the  noint  of  the  freedom  of  Bible  Instruction  in  Chris¬ 
tian  schools"  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  permits  liberty  of  religious  instruction  in  private  insti¬ 
tutions;  therefore,  under  the  provision  of  ten  years  given  to 
established  schools,  we  will  continue  our  schools^ in  the  hope 
that  some  modifications  might  be  granted  before  the  time  expires 
and  we  trust  that  with  reference  to  new  schools,  which  come  at 
once  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  some  measures  may  be 
provided  by  which  they  may  operate  at  least  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  in  Japan  proper." 

Mr.  Frank  1,1.  Brockman,  jeoretary  of  the  Y.II.C.A.  in  jeoul,  who 

was  present  throughout,  writes: 

"These  resolutions  were  carried  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote.  ~I  was  delighted  with  the  spirit  shown  throughout  the 
entire  conference.  Loyalty  to  the  Government  and  a  desire  to ^ 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible  was  shown  by  every  delegate. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  protest  was  specific  but  that  it  was 

not  prompted  by  any  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  presence  and  general 


policy  of  the  Japanese  in  Chosen. 
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The  Rev.  Jumes  Adams , D . D . ,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Educational  Foundation  of  Chosen, wrote  July  13,  1915: 

"It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  situation  is  not  at  all 
that  which  obtains  in  Japan  itself.  Instead  it  is  essentially 
different.  In  Jppan  proper  through  the  Common  Schools  where 
education  is  compulsory,  there  are  but  few  mission  schools. 

And  in  these  the  Government  is  strict  in  its  requirements.  In 
such  schools  as  exist,  however,  religious  instruction  is  not 
forbidden.  In  higher  schools,  academy  and  college,  the  school 
has  the  utmost  liberty  of  choice  accorded.  If  it  conforms  to 
the  Government  system,  secularizes,  toad  meets  the  other  condi¬ 
tions  it  has  certain  privileges  which  other  schools  do  not  have. 
It  may  however  not  conform  and  continue  to  operate,  in  which 
case  it  has  the  utmost  "freedom  of  religious  instructioh  in 
its  curriculum..  Of  this  type  is  our  Meiji  Gakuin,  and  the 
Methodist  Qoyama  Gakuin .  The  option  given  is  'Conform  or  stay 
out.'  Here  the  option  is  given  'Conform  or  close  up.'  One  is 
an  option  of  permission,  the  other  an  option  of  suppression. 

In  this  they  are  fundamentally  different,  and  in  so  far  the 
situation  in  Korea  is  more  grave  than  has  been  in  Japan.  Ho 
liberty  of  choice  is  given.  It  is  secularize  or  go  out  of  bus¬ 
iness." 

The  Rev.  Charles  3.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

of  our  Presbyterian  Mission,  wrote  August  16,  1915; 

"It  is  well  to  note  the  Government's  position. .. that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  government  permit  all  religious  teaching 
and  religious  exercises  must  be  cut  out,  and  that  schools 
will  not  be  permitted  to  run  -without  a  permit ...  Humanly  speak¬ 
ing  ft" looks  as  though  our  schools’ were  doomed." 

Many  of  us,  who  are  such  real  friends  of  Japan  that  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  for  the  most  favorable  construction  that  can  be  placed 
upon  an  aot  of  the  Japanese  Government,  have  tried  to  reassure  our¬ 
selves  by  the  frequently  reiterated  statement  that  the  Japanese  are 
simply  doing  in  Chosen  what  they  have  long  done  in  Japan  and  that 
as  our  missionary  schools  are  having  no  serious  trouble  there,  we 
should  not  assume  that  we  shall  have  trouble  in  Chosen.  Indeed  it 
is  freely  said  by  those  who  make  light  of  the  present  regulations 
that  they  are  substantially  those  which  are  in  force  in  Japan,  and 
that  therefore  we  need  not  worry  about  them.  Mr.  Komatsu  himself 
effectively  repudiates  this  assumption  in  the  following  frank  state¬ 
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i  "i  often  hear  that  some  missionaries  in  Chosen  enter¬ 
tain  the  opinion  that  the  same  educational  policy  as  pursued 
in  Japan  should  he  applied  to  Chosen  and  the  same  privilege 
as  extended  to  mission  schools  in  the  mother  country  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  similar  institutions  in  the  peninsula.  'Phis  opinion, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  emanates  from  an  erroneous  conniption 
of~condrtions  existing  in  the  two  different  parTs~of  The  country. 
.....In  Japan  proper  a  school  which  does  not  use  the  appellation 
of  Chugakko ( Middle  School)  is  not  required  to  exclude  religion, 
but  in  Chosen  any  schools  practically  giving  education  of  the 
middle  school  grade,  no  matter  by  whatever  n.jne  they  are  called, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  middle  schools.  Phis  meas¬ 
ure  is  taken  in  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation  and  is  a  step 
not  only  theoretically  right  hut  necessary  and  unavoidable  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  condition  in  Chosen.  should  Chosen  at¬ 
tain  the  same  stage  of  progress  as  in  Japan,  there  can  he  no 
room  for  disputing  about  the  matter,  hut  inasmuch  as _ tne  educa¬ 

tional  conditions  in  the  tab  parts  are  widely  different,  it~i8 
altogether "unreasonable _to  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  one  anil 
¥Ee  same  practice  in  "the  two  different  par/fcs . '' 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Japanese  feel  that  no  parallel 

can  he  fairly  drawn  between  their  attitude  toward  mission  schools  in 

Japan  and  their  attitude  toward  mission  schools  in  Chosen  an#  that 

they  deem  themselves  justified  in  making  a  distinction  between  them, 

doubtless  for  the  reason  that  I  intimated  on  page  17-18  of  my  letttc 

of  June  16th  to  Mr.  Komatsu  where  I  said: 

"In  this  unhappy  era  of  international  anxieties,  I  fully 
redognize  the  peculiar  character  of  t}pre  political  questions 
that  are  involved  in  the  effort  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Government  to  assimilate  a  people  of  different  national  his¬ 
tory  and  occupying  that  part  of  the  umpire  at  which  Japan 
comes  in  contact,  not  only  with  China  but  with  some  of  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe."  ' 

An  even  more  ominous  statement  of  Mr.  Komatsu’s  appears  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Japanese  Government- General  in  Chosen  anticipates  and  \ 

desires  the  closing  of  mission  schools  as  a  result  of  its  present 

present 

policy,  llote  the  following  sentences  in  Mr.  Komatsu's/letter: 

■'fhe  undertaking  of  general  educational  work  by  the 
Missions  in  Chosen  is  a  temporary  work  of  expedience  and 
along  with  the  completion  of  the  generd  educational  system 
by  the  government  mission  schools  will  gradually  de.orea.se__ 
in  number  or  lose  tlieir  raison  d*  e"fre .  As  a  matter  of  xact 
during  the  four  years  since  annexation  up  to  1914,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mission  schools  decreased  from  746  to  473,  the  annual- 
rate  of  decrease  being  68  on  the  average.  Inferring  from  this 
fact,  it  is  no t quite  unlikely  that  in  six  or  seven  years  to_ 
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come  there  will  be  no  mission  schools  in  Chosen  undertaking 
common  education,  as  it  is  the  case  in  Japan  proper . 

—  "Our  "object- of  education  is  not  only  to  develop the  In¬ 
tellect  and  morality  of  our  people,  but  also  to  foster  in 
their  minds  such  national  spirit  as  will  contribute  to  the 
existence  and  welfare  of  our  Umpire.  Accordingly  we  are 
resolved  to  maintain  an  absolute  independence  in  regard  to 
our~  policy  and~system  concerning  national  education.  which~ 
we  "formulate  and  put  into  effect  by  ourselves  without  forei.gn 
Interference  or  assistance .  it  follows  then  that  educati onal 
work  inaugurated  by  foreign  missions  in  the  days  oi  the  former 
Korean  Government  must  be  modified  today  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  our  plan  to  carry  out  modern  administra¬ 
tive  measures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  this 
change  of  the  time  and"  understand  that  missions  should  leave 
all  iffairs  relat ing  to  eduo a t ion  entirely  in  the  hands _of _  the 
Government '  by  t fans f e  r  r  i  n g  the  money  and  labour  they  havejhith- 
erto  been  expending  on  education  to  their  proper  sphere  of  re- 
ligious~~;foTifagation.  " 

This  apparently  points  to  the  extinction  of  mission  schools. 

(I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  the  decrease  to  which  Mr. Komatsu 
refers  is  in  elementary  schools  conducted  and  supported  by  the  local 
Korean  congregations,  some  of  ..'liich  have  been  forced  to  close  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  requirements  which  demanded  an  additional  expenditure  that 
the  poor  people  could  not  meet.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
number  of  boarding  and  other  schools  conducted  by  the  missionaries 
and  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.) 

A  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Government-General’s  meaning 
in  the  following  sentences  from  Mr.  Komatsu’s  article  of  April  .5,1915, 
in  the  Seoul  Press: 

"Just  as  the  English  or  German  educational  system  is  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  so  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  any  foreign  educational  system  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  educational  system  of  the  Japanese  Umpire 
is  unfit  for  Chosen.  Whatever  the  curriculum  of  a  school  may 
be,  it  is  natural  that  the  students  of  that  school  should  be 
influenced  by  the  ideas  and  personal  character  of  its  principal 
and  teachers.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Prance  rules  that  all 
teachers  undertaking  elementary  education  shall  be  of  her  native 
people.  Education  must  be  decidedly  nationalistic  and  must  not 
be  mixed  up  with  religion  which  is  universal . While  the  prop¬ 

agation  of  religion  must  belong  feolejy  to  the  control  of  the 
church,  educational  work  must  entirely  come  under  that  of  the 
Government.....  The  Government  should  not  allo’W  anybody  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  educational  work  it  undertakes  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  independence  of  the  State  and  the  promotion  of  its 
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welfare.  Precisely  as  the  government  should  not  interfere 
with  religion,  so  the  church  shoulu  not  interfere  with  polit¬ 
ical  administration  in  general  wjid  education,  wi.icn  is  K_rt 
of  the.  udainistr utive  work,  in  particular." 

■Jhe  consequences  are  obvious.  It  is'not  a  merequestion  of  re¬ 
adjustment  tnut  we  are  facing,  but  a  question  which  affects  tne  very 
existence  of  our  mission  institutions.  It  is  true  taat  hr .  ..omatsu 


says : 


"I  regret  to  hear  that  there  are 
to  consider  this  measure  as  one  aimed 
on  religious  activity.  Nothing  could 

than  such  presumption . .freedom  of 

each  and  all." 


some  people  who  are  apt 
at  creating  a  restriction 
be  further  from  the  truth 
religion  is  assured  to 


■Phis  is  undoubtedly  true  of  their  intent.  But  if  a  nan's  leg 


is  chopped  poff,  it  is  poor  consolation  to  tell  him  with  a  pleasant 
smile  that  there  is  no  intention  to  cri'ple  his  po'ffers  of  locomotion. 

file  conclusion  appears  to  be  inescapable.  She  law  means  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  says  and  precisely  ’.That  Mr.  Zonatsu  and  Mr.  Bekiya 
have  asserted  in 'writing  that  it  says. 


."nat  then  shall  we  do? 

Mr.  homatsu  says  on  page  3: 

"It  is  perfectly  free  for  students  of  all  schools,  whether 
governmental  or  private,  to  study  the  Bible  outside  of  the 
schools  and  fixed,  school  hours  under  private  teachers.' 

One  Presbyterian  missionary  and  one  Secretary  of  another  Board 

have  expressed  the  personal  opinion  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  this 

rather  than  make  an  issue  with  the  Japanese  government- general  or 

close  our  schools,  jut  what  does  this  really  mean?  .September  17,191a 

the  love rnment— General  sent  tho  following  general  order  to  the  varioa 

i'rovinoial  officials  throughout  the  country: 

"llotioe  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  private 
Schools: 

from  the  government  order  issued  as  ITo.24  in  tne 
fourth  year  of  faisho,  regarding  the  c our 36  of  study  in  private 
jchools  carrying  on : Connon<||utsu) ,  Technical ( Jitsugyo )  or  pro¬ 
fessional  (jemr.on)  fducation,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  per- 
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mltted  to  add  the  teaching  ofi-religion  to  the  regular  courses 
of  study  taught  in  such  schools.  Nt>r  is  it  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  religion  under  the  name  of 

added  to  the  regular  courses  of  study;  or  to  hold  *eligious 
services  as  a  part  of  the  school  work.  This  is  to  he  olsCrly 

understood^  other  there  will  be  n0  objection  to  using 

the  school  buildings  for  religious  purposes,  provided  it  be 
done  outside  of  the  school  work.  In  saoh  oases,  however,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this  with  the  w°rk°f  the  school; 
and  also  not  to  constrain  scholars  to  accept  reli0ious  belie  s 

against^  communication  is  sent  by  order  of  the  authorities; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  due  attention  will  be  given  *o  the  matter. 
"Sent.  17th.  4th  year  of  Taisho. 

"Education.  Ho.  1371.  The  Civil  Governor." 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  James  2.  Adams  sent  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  Reisohauer  of  Tokyo  with  a  request  that  he  confer  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Imbrie  and  president  Kajinosuke  Ibuka  regarding 
an  interpretation.  Dr.  Imbrie  replied  November  22nd  in  behalf  of  the 


others  saying  among  other  things; 

"It  seems  to  us  beyond  question  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Notice  is  friendly.  While  the  authorities  adhere  to  their 
principle  that  education  and  religion  should  oe  kept  separate, 
they  -oropose  an  arrangement  under  which,  instruction  in  r  li 
gion  may  be  given  to  scholars  and  religious  services  may  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  schools,  though  not  wl_thin 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  school  work.  ’ 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Federal  Council  o.  any 
other  organization  to  approach  the  authorities  with  a  reques 
for  more  explicit  definition.  The  thing  now. to  be  done  is  for^ 
the  schools  without  delay  to  accept  the  Notice  as  above  in  e. 
rsreted,  end  to  conform  their  work  to  its  provisions. 

"It  seems  quite  clear  that  it  would  accord  with  the  Notice 
to  begin  the  day  with  Chapel  exercises  and  instruction  un  the 
•Bible ;  and  then,  after  a  recess,  for  the  teachers  and  scholars 
to  reassemble  afor  school  work." 


This  looks  good.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  possible  interpretation 
of  the  Order  and,  coming  from  such  wise  and  eminent  men,  it  has  great 
weight,  '.fill  any  responsible  Government  official  confirm  it  in  writ 
ing,  so  that  the  missionaries  adopting  this  course  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  auplicit^r  violation  of  the  law?  I  doubt  it,  for  while 
the  interpretation  is  a  ^possible  one,  it  is  not  the  natural  one. 


The  Order  specifically  says: 
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'It  is  not  permitted  to  add  the  teaching  of  religion  to 
the  r e gul a r  c ourses  of  study  taught  in  such  schools .  ITor  is 
i  {“permitted  to  firiveiinstruotion  in  religion  under  The  name  of 

optional  studies  added  {o  the  regular  courses  of  study- _ or  ~to 

hold  religious  services  as  a  part  of  the  school  work.  This  is 
to  be“clearly  understood." 

"'wish' 

We  may  i£  wo/use  the  school  buildings  for  religious  purposes 
outside  of  school  work;  but  in  that  case:  "care  should  be  taken  not 
to  oonfuse  this  with  the  work  of  the  school."  The  fact  is  that  we 
do  want"t0  give  instruction  in  religion  in  the  regular  courses  of 
study"  and  "to  confuse  this  r ' 1"  i  wi th  the  work  of  {he  school."  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  keep  our  schools  distinctively  Christian. 

This  is  or eoisely  what  the  Government  says  that  we  must  not  do.  It 
demands  complete  secularization  under  Government  control,  and  we 
should  squarely  face  the  question  from  that  viewpoint  and  not  becloud 
plain  written  statements  »lth  our  pleasant  hopes  and  conjectures.  It 
is  suggested  that  we  may  be  able  to  slip  in  the  Bible  under  the  head 
of  "ethics",  as  some  schools  in  Japan  and  America  do,  and  that  the 
chapel  service  can  be  placed  at  an  early  morning  hour  before  school 
is  legally  opened,  thus  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  Bible  and  Christianity  in  our  schools.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  "ethics"  ^  this  proposal.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  kind  of  ethics  that  I  was  taught.  It  would  expose  us 
to  the  charge  of  indirection  if  not  duplicity.  It  would,  too,  be 
virtually  equivalent  to  telling  Koreans  and  Japanese  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  merely  a  text-book  of  ethics  on  the-'isame  plane  as 
arithmetic sand  grammars,  and  that  Jeaus  was  simply  a  teacher  and 
exemplar  of  ethics  like  Socrates  and  Confucius.  This  is  what,  most 
Asiatics  virouia  like  to  have  us  admit;  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  abandon 
the  foundation  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  It  is  largely  because 
the  Bible  is  something  more  than  ethics  and  Jesus  more  than  a  wise 
teacher  of  morals  that  we  send  missionaries  forth. 
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,/e  want  a  ohapel  service  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school, 
the  teaching  of  the  3ible  as  the  revealed  Word  of  Sod,  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  up  of  Christ  as  the  only  javiour.  We  should  resort  to  no  subter¬ 
fuge  about  these  things,  no  pretense  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
a  lav/  which  we  intend  to  evade  in  spirit. 

A  committee  of  the  Educational  Senate,  consisting  of  the  lev. 

Dr.  Adams  of  our  Mission,  Mr.  3ecker  of  the  Methodise  Ilission,  and 
Mr.  Hobo  of  the  Canadian  presbyte.  ian  Mission,  conferred  with  Mr. 

Usami  October  16th,  and  their  report  includes  the  following; 

"Je  asked  would  it  be  possible  to  permit  religious  in¬ 
struction  as  an  optional  course  of  study  in  the  curriculum. 
v?e  pointed  out  that  we ' thought  this  should  meet  the  Sove  n- 
ment ' s  purpose  ox  putting  school  privileges  with  a  uniform 
course  of  study  within  the  reach  of  all  students  without  com¬ 
pelling  any  to  accept  religious  instruction  distasteful  to 
then  or  their  narents .  At  the  same  time  it  would  enable  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  to  fulfill  their  purpose  of  giving  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  children  of  Christian  parents  and  not  require 
thorn  to  conduct  schools  wholly  secular.  He  replied  that  the 
Ordinance  applied  not  only  to  Christian  schools  but  to  all  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  and  any  rule  of  exception  made  would  have  to  apply 
to  all.  therefore,  if  the  Bible  were  permitted  in  the  curriculum 
of  Christian  schools  even  as  an  optional  subject  they  would  have 
to  grant  to  all  other  religious  organizations  conducting  schools 
similar  privileges.  This  be  believed  would  result  in  many  places 
in  u  number  of  small  weak  schools  instead  of  one  strong  one  and 
thus  the  aim  of  the  Ordinance  would  be  defeated.  Therefore,  It 
could  not  be  granted  even  &s  an  optlonalcour se  of  study.  Cur  end. 
He  thought,  could  be  accomplished  through  The  3uuday~8cHo ol  and 
Churches . 

"Regarding  the  position  of  the  Seoul  College;  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  we  learned  incidentally  that  they  considered 
the  Collage .to  be  temporarily  operating  as  a  department  of  John 
D.  './ell’ffTmaer  its  old  college  p-rmit,  and  so  having  the  priv- . 
ilege  arriving  religious  instruction;  but  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
established  as  a  new  institution  it  will  come  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  ox  the  lie  vised  Ordinance  for  new  schools.  He  said  that  when 
Dr,  Goucher  was  here,  in  his  interview  with  the  authorities,  he 
agreed  that  the  institution  should  be  established  under  the  new 
Ordinance,  and  they  considered  that  this  also  was  the  understand¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  dpeer.  After  thid  understanding  with  these  men  from 
Pjnerica,  he  considered  it  strange  that  there  should  b  e  any  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  any  of  the  missionaries.  He  said  that  the 
present  situation  was  temporary  during  the  organization  of  the 
college  and  hence  could  not  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  new  Ordinance." 
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It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  a  school  is  not  the  only- 
avenue  of  approach  to  hoys  and  girls.  Missionaries  can  seek  them 
at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  If  we  are  to  be  shut  up  to  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  our  educational  work,  or  educating  young 
people  by  Christian  teachers  who  cannot  bring  religion  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  or  hold  a  required  chapel  service,  many  persons  will  probably 
deem  the  latter  better  than  the  former.  It  will  be  a  hard  thing  if 
we  are  forced  to  make  such  a  choice. 

My  personal  conviction  is  that  we  should  make  a  courteous  and 
respectful  hut  firm  protest  and  endeavor  by  every  proper  means  to 
'secure  a  modification  of  the  law  during  the  "ten-  years  of  grace", 
that  meantime  we  should  continue  to  teach  the  Bible,  to  conduct 
daily  chapel  services  and  to  speak  freely  of  Christ,  and  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  interferes  and  closes  the  schools,  let  it  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  doing  so.  Some  of  my  reasons  were  given  in  my  letter  of 
June  16th  to  Mr.  Komatsu,  copies  of  which  were  mailed  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  prior  to  its  meeting  at  which  the  Board 

approved  it,  I  may  add  the  following  considerations: 

First  -  It  is  hard  enough  at  best  to  keep  our  schools  thoroughly 
Christian  and  to  lead  students  to  consecrate  themselves  to  Christian 
service  even  when  the  Bible  is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  Christ  is  kept  prominently  before  them  in  school  as  well  as  out 
of  it.  The  secularizing  tendency  of  educational  institutions  even 
when  under  the  most  careful-  Christian  management  is  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  missionaries  and  the  Board.  Examples  of  this  are 
painfully  familiar.  Only  by  the  most  persistent  and  resolute  effort 
can  schools  be  kept  sufficiently  Christian  when  the  Bible  is  taught. 
If,  then,  it  is  excluded  and  the  mention  of  Christ  prohibited,  what 
adequate  check  will  there  he  upon  their  complete  secularization? 
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Second  -  She -idea- that  the  Bible  and  Christianity  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  taught  to  students  in  voluntary  classes  "outside  of  the  schcels 
and  fixed  school  hours"  is  pure  illusion.  The  compulsory  curriculum 
with  the  required  study  hours  and  other  necessary  exactions,  demand  aDl 
the  time  that  average  boys  and  girls  will  give  to  school  work.  Imagine 
how  many  pupils  in  an  American  school  would  attend  an  extra  voluntary 
study!  Such  Bible  study  classes  in  American  schools  would  enrhll  onl, 
a  handful.  Even  in  the  best  denominational  colleges,  in  which  there 
is  a  large  element  of  earnest  Christian  young  men,  the  number  in  vol¬ 
untary  3ible  classes  and  prayer  meetings  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  student  body. 

Third  -  Equally  illusory  is  the  notion  that  a  teacher  who  never 
mentions  Christ  or  religion  in  the  school  can  exert  an  influence  for 
Christ.  The  spectacle  of  an  instructor  who  is  silent  about  the  truths 
that  he  holds  most  vital  is  not  impressive  either  in  Chosen  or  America. 
A  student  will  no  more  absorb  Christianity  in  that  way  than  he  would 
absorb  algebra  by  knowing  that  his  professor  was  reputed  to  be  a  math¬ 
ematician.  This  is  especially  true  in  ^sia  where  almost  everything  in 
the  community  is  hostile  to  Christ  and  where  only  the  most  faithful 
and  open  presentation  of  Christ  suffices  to  make  a ny  real  impression. 

It  is  quite  fallacious  to  suppose  that  "life"  alone,  without  utterance 
or  effort,  can  win  Asiatics  to  Christ.  Courtesy  of  manner,  evenness 
of  temper,  blamelessness  of  outward  conduct  are  Indeed  Christian  vir¬ 
tues  as  far  as  they  go;  hut  they  are  exemplified  by  thousands  of 
rationalists..!,  agnostics,  Confucianists  and  others  who  repudiate  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  toto.  Let  us  not_ d.eiifiive_  ourselves.  The  youth  of  Asia 
.will  be  profoundly  influenced  by  Christian  teaching  supported  by  a 
consistent  life;  but  they  will  not  be  profoundly  influenced  by  a 
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teacher  who  does  not  say  what  he  means  even  though  he  is  charmingly 
good-natured  and  free  from  gross  sins.  They  are  far  more  apt  to 
despise  him  for  moral  timidity,  dome  mission  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  other  lands,  which  proceed  on  this  principle,  have  not 
seen  a  student  converted  for  years  and  the  native  churches  have  to 
go  pastorless  except  as  we  have  founded  separate  schools  in  which 
Christ  is  supreme  in  confession  as  well  as  in  life. 

Fourth  -  Christ  and  the  Bible  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  school 
proper  and  relegated  to  an  outside  place  without  creating  the  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  student  mind  that  they  are  side  issues  in  life  as  well  as 
in  education.  Boys  and  girls  attend  school  at  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  their  lives,  when  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  influ¬ 
ence.  If  the  school  does  not  make  Christ  first,  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  that  the  pupils  will  do  so.  As  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  once  said: 
"Christianity  must  not  be  dumb  during  these  years  devoted  to  science 
and  culture,  nor  a  tolerated  thing  speaking  with  bated  breath,  but  an 
officially  recognized  and  welcome  ally  of  learning  within  the  classic 
walls,”  President  Ida Cosh  ought  to  know  and  he  said:  "Positive 
religious  belief,  being  left  out  by  the  wise  heads  of  the  colleges, 
will  be  regarded  as  antiquated  and  effete  like  the  superstitions  of 
ages  past.  It  cannot  create  the  interest  which  the  retained  studies 
do,  and  it  will  be  looked  on  as  belonging  to  the  past  and  having  no 
place  in  these  enlightened  times."  Dean  Kelancthon  ?/.  Jacobus , D. D.  , 
LI.D.,  of  Hartford  Theological  oeminary,  has  recently  said-.  "The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Christianity  in  its  fundamental  facts  and  prime: . les  is, 
generally  speaking,  ignored  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  has  no  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  student  body.  The 
student,  therefore,  who  comes  from  college  to  the  Seminary  --  whatever 
may  be  his  desire  to  preach  Christ  or  save  men,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
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across  the  seas  or  to  reconstruct  the  social  and  moral  and  religious 
life  of  his  own  land,  has  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  great  his¬ 
torical  reality  and  the  great  compelling  philosophy  of  his  own  reli¬ 
gion.  " 

jpifth  -  'Je  must  consider  the  probable  effect  of  acquiescence 
upon  the  Korean  Church  and  the  people  as  a  whole,  i’or  more  than 
thirty  years  the  missionaries  have  beon  preaching  that  man's  duty 
is  to  obey  Jesus  Christ  and  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Him,  at 
any  personal  risk  or  sacrifice,  as  the  first  and  transcendant  duty 
of  life.  Many  of  the  Korean  Christians  have  heeded  this  call  at  cost 
of  peril  and  persecution.  Within  recent  years,  some  of  them  were  sent 
to  prison  and  had  to  endure  torture.  .-Then  the  Korean  teachers  and 
students  of  3yen  Ghyun  were  arrested,  taken  to  Seoul,  and  led  hand¬ 
cuffed  through  the  streets  for  what  they  bolieved  to  be  their  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  instead  of  keeping  silence,  they  sang  in  tones  that 
were  heard  for  blocks:  "Glory  to  His  Name!"  It  never  occurred  to 
those  heroic  young  men  that  they  should  hold  their  peace  because  the 
Government  wanted  them  to  do  so.  Hundreds  of  Korean  Christians  are 
living  today  who  have  suffered  in  property  or  health  rather  than  fail 
to  witness  publicly  for  Christ.  What,  then,  will  be  the  consequence 
if  these  Christians  now  see  the  missionaries  and  the  Boards  meekly 
acquiesce  in  the  demand  of  the  Government  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
given  a  subordinate  place  in  anything  or  anywhere.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  possibly  retain  their  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  oxir  own,  if 
we  do  what  we  have  always  counselled  them  not  to  do.  fhe  Missionary 
enterprise  would  not  he  where  it  is  today  in  Asia  if  the  followers  o:. 
Christ  had  acted  on  any  such  principle.  She  Church  of  God  has  been 
firmly  established  largely  because  so  many  of  its  members  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Daniel( VI : 10 )  who,  when  he  heard  that  "the  writ- 
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ing  waa  signed",  forbidding  a  petition  of  any  Sod  or  man  save  of  the 
king,  "he  went  into  his  house;  and  his  windows  being  open  in  his 
ohanber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  Imeeled  upon  his  knees  three  tines  a  day 
Bri d  praye rf. and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime,"  Con¬ 
sider  also  the  example  of  Peter  and  John  (hots  V; 41-42)  who,  when 
beaten  and  commanded  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  "departed 
from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name.  And  daily  in  tne  temple,  they 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ." 

Two  missionaries  have  said,  and  others  may  agree  with  them,  that 
if  we  wish  to  have  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  our  effort  to  have  the 
law  modified,  we  should  avoid  protest  as  that  would  simply  harden  the 
Government  in  its  present  position  by  making  it  feel  that  it  oould 
not  change  without  sacrifice  of  its  dignity.  On  this  point  I  submit 
the  following  considerations: 

Pirst  -  protest  did  succeed  in  modifying  the  position  of  the 
Japanese  Government  when,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Sducati on  in  Japan  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  religious 
instruction  in  schools  approved  by  the  Government,  fhl  missionariob 
had  to  choose  that  day  whom  they  would  serve.  Reverence  from  the 
government  system  of  education  meant  that  students  would  be,  in  effeek 
debarred  from  the  Imperial  University  and  from  any  positions  that  are 
coveted  by  the  patriotic  Japanese.  But  the  majority  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  Boards  held  that  they  could  not  use  missionary  funds  for 
secular  education,  that  our  missionary  work  was  for  Christ's  sake  and 
for  His  only.  The  result  was  that  some  schools  had  to  be  closed  and 
that  the  attendance  of  ethers  dwindled  from  hundreds  to  dozens.  It 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  end  of  mission  educational  work  in  Japan 
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had  come.  But  a  groat  protest  went  up  from  the  Christian  people/all 
lands.  She  public  opinion  of  Christendom,  to  which  Japan  is  keenly 
sensitive,  made  her  statesmen  feel  that  a  backward  step  had  been 
taken.  ri'he  order  was  not  enforced;  and  the  influence  of  our  mission 


work  was  tremendously  enhanced  because,  in  the  hour  of  emergency, 

tiie 

missions  and  Boards  would  not  buy/favor  of  the  state  at  the  cost  of 
their  faith,  Por  the  comfort  of  Christian  educators  in  Chosen,  the 
2ev.  Dr.  Beischauer  of  our  Japan  Mission  calls  attention  to  the  fact 


that,  in  spite  of  this  severe  regulation,  Christian  schools  in  Japan 
have  in  the  past  fifteen  years  fought  their  way  stem  by  step  until 
today  they  enjoy  practically  all  the  privileges  granted  to  government 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  and  at  the  same  time  are  ?•  minted  to  giv-e- 
religious  instrustion  to  their  students.  President  K-  Ibuka  of  She 


Meiji  Gakuin,  fokyo,  wrote  to  me  Eoveiaber  25th, 1915; 

'I  believe  the  Japanese  Government  is  quite  right,  in  so 
far  as  the  Government  and  public  schools  supported  by  taxes  are 
concerned,  in  excluding  from  them  altogether  religious  instruc¬ 
tions  and  ceremonies.....  But  -with  the  private  schoo  s,  wn 
succor ted  by  individuals  or  corporations,  the  case  is  quite  dii 
ferent.  private  institutions  ought  to  have  iu^l  right  Co  give 
religious  instruction  and  to  hold  religious  meetings  provided 
theyJmeet  all  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  government.  As 
you  well  know,  this  has  been  our  position  in  Mexji  ^a;rain;  and 
in  order  to  maintain  the  principle  of  religions  libenj,  we  ^avt 
un  ia  .ortant  privileges.  But  by  patiently  laying  the  maUei 
&f-roe'fore  the*  authorities  we  have  succeeded  in  regaining  one 
by  one  the  lost  privileges;  so  that  finally  tne  difference  oe- 
tween  the  government  Middle  ichool  and  our  Middle  ocno  ® - 
ment  is  less  than  nominal.  Sven  the  names  are  almost  identical, 
ghe  one  is  Chugakko ,  and  the  other  Chugaku-oxi. 

second  -  protest  again  succeeded  in  the  alleged  Korean  Conspir*^ 


Case  ox  1912-13.  fhe  Government  chose  a  time  and  method  of  liberating 
the  aocussed  men  which  was  designed  to  "save  face"  and  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  characterize  the  pardon  as  an  act  of  "imperial  clemency";  bu* 
no  one  who  really  knows  rho  circumstances  has  the  smallest  douot  tnai- 


if  it  had  not  been  for  our  protest,  some  of  the  105  convicted  Zorean 
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Christians  would  be  in  their  graves  today  and  the  others  would  be  in 
the  penitentiary,  The  success  of  these  two  protests  should  not  lead 
us  lightly  to  make  another,  but  they  do  encourage  us  to  believe  that, 
when  vital  necess  ,ity  exists,  protest  can  be  made  with  reasonable  hope 
that  matters  will  be  made  better  rather  than  worse. 

Third  -  Independently  of  the  considerations  noted  above,  it  is 
quite  extraordinary  that  anyone  should  feel  that  no  protest  should  be 
made  against  injustice  on  the  ground  that  such  protest  would  only  make 
the  doer  of  injustice  more  determined  to  commit  it.  What  would  he  the 
condition  of  the  world  if  that  principle  were  to  be  universally  applied? 
Is  it  rational  to  expect  that  any  government,  having  promulgated  a  law, 
would  abstain  from  enforcing  it  because  nobody  protested?  ,/ould  it  not 
rather  assume  that  the  law  was  approved  by  public  sentiment  and  that 
there  was  therefore  additional  reason  for  enforcing  it  rigorously?  If 
no  protest  is  made  against  certain  legislation,  why  should  not  a  gov¬ 
ernment  carry  it  into  effect?  The  only  possible  method  of  redress  is 
protest,  and  where  the  Church  of  Cod.  is  involved,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christian  men  to  make  it.  Those  who,  out  of  desire  to  befriend  the 
Japanese,  warn  us  not  to  make  such  a  protest  can  hardly  be  conscious 
of  the  severe  criticism  of  the  Japanese  Government  which  they  are 
really  making,  for  their  warning  can  only  mean  that  high  Japanese  of¬ 
ficials  are  so  stubborn,  so  proof  against  all  reason,  that  they  will 
not  listen  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellowmen.  Being  myself  a  friend 
of  the  Japanese,  I  do  them  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  just 
and  well-meaning  men,  that  they  will  give  careful  consideration  to  rep¬ 
resentations  from  those  whose  interests  a  given  law  vitally  affects, 
and  that  the  Government-General  of  Chosen,  like  other  intelligent  and 
fair-minded  civilized  governments,  is  amaanahle  to  reasonable  sugges¬ 
tion.  I  would  therefore  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  approaching 
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them  with  the  same  frankness  that  I  would  approach  our  own  Government 
in  Washington. 

As  various  regulations  affecting  missionary  work  have  been  issued 
by  the  Government-General  of  Chosan,  and  as  there  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing  regarding  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  Board,  I  suggest 
that  we  express  ourselves  in  a  Way  that  will  apply  to  all  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  questions  and  that  such  a  statement  include  the  following  consid¬ 
erations  : 

First  -  Our  attitude  toward  Japan  is  one  of  real  friendship  and 
of  hearty  sympathy  with  its  general  policy  in  Chosen.  While  we  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  natural  aspirations  ox  any  people  for  an  independent 
nationality,  we  recognize  the  fact  that,  as  conditions  are  in  the  Far 
3ast,  the  people  of  Chosen  couia  not  possibly  maintain  their  national 
independence,  and  thaV  all  things  considered,  it  is  far  better  for 
them  to  be  governed  by  the  Japanese.  We  believe  also  that,  whatever 
exceptions  may  be  taken  to'  particular  acts,  the  rule  of  the  Japanese 
has  been  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  commendable  and  beneficent  one 
The  position  of  the  missionaries  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 


Federal  Council: 


"lesolved  that  the  members  of  this  Federal  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Svangelical  Missions  in  Chosen  record  our  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God  for  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  ke  religious 
liberty  we  enjoy  under  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  and 
that  as  residents  of  the  moire  of  Japan  and  as  Chri^ti^n 
missionaries  we  recognize  the  constituted  civil 
as  ordained  by  God  and  to  be  duly  honored  and  obeyed  m  accor 
lance  with  the'  Word  of  God." 


fhe  3oard  and  the  Mission  should  carefully  remember  the  fuuda- 
mental  and  determinative  consideration  that  what  the  Japanese  object 
to  in  Chosen  is  not  Christianity  but  the  influence  over  their  subjects 
of  a  large  body  of  Americans  who  are  aliens  in  race  and  in  social  and 
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political  ideas  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  many  Japanese,  are  there¬ 
fore  an  obstacle  to  their  plans.  I  believe  that  the  Japanese  are  more 
interested  in  the  question  of  control  than  in  the  question  ox  religion. 
Indeed,  Governor -General  ferauchi  is  understood  to  have  said  in  effect 
that  what  he  apprehends  is  not  so  muoh  Christianity  as  an  American 
influence  exercised  by  the  American  missionaries  over  the  Xorean  boys 
and  girls,  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  lixtle  American  cit¬ 
izens  made  out  of  the  Xorean  boys  and  girls.  A  well-informed  friend 
assures  me  that  this  fear  or  Jealousy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  resent 
difficulties  and  is  the  key  to  their  solution.  It  is  therefore  vital 
that  we  should  convince  them  that  we  are  not  not  challenging  their 
control,  but  only  seeking  that  reasonable  religious  freedom  which  all 
civilized  and  most  uncivilized  governments  unhesitatingly  accord.  In 

language,  text-books,  curriculum,  qualifications  of  teachers,  stand- 

be 

ardization,  examinations  and  allied  matters,  we  should/not  only 
obedient  to  the  Government  regulations  but  most  cordially  and  heartily 
cooperative  with  them. 

She  fact  that  we  are  thus  friendly  to  the  Japanese  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  plcuis  in  Chosen  should  not  and  cannot  make  us  indifferent  to 
anything  that  they  matj.  do  irrespective  of  its  moral  character  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  Christian  work  for  which  we  cannot  abdicate  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  Japanese 
in  Chosen  form  a  justification  for  specific  acts  which  are  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  best  interests  of  Xoreans  and  Japanese 
alike.  It  is  such  a  specific  act  that  we  are  now  considering  in  the 
decision  of  the  Japanese  Govs  nment-General  to  exclude  religion  from 
mission  schools.  If  a  man  beats  Msnwife,  it  .is  no  defense  to  urge 
that  he  is  honest  in  business,  and  when  the  Japanese  prohibit  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  in  our  schools  and  thus  nullify  the  main  purpose  for 
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which  the  schools  exist,  it  is  no  defense  to  say  that  their  object 
is  the  amalgamation  of  Koreans  and  Japanese.  We  are  loyal  Americans 
and  believe  that  our  people  desire  the  best  things  for  the  Filipinos; 
but  if  the  American  Governor-General  in  the  Philippines  were  to  com¬ 
mand  us  to  Christ  and  the  Bible  out  of  our  schools,  we  would 

vigorously  protest;  we  would  refuse  compliance  and  yield  only  to  ac¬ 
tual  closing  by  the  police;  and  we  would  never  admit  for  a  moment 
that  the  Government's  general  benevolence  of  intention  could  be  prop¬ 
erly  pleaded  in  justification  of  this  order.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  therefore,  that  when  we  protest  against  a  specific  law  or 
action,  that  protest  is  not  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any 
hostility  to  Japan  or  the  Japanese  but  that  it  is  only  the  hind  of  a 
protest  which  we  would  unhesitatingly  and  frankly  make  to  the  American 
Government  in  the  PhilinpinejSlslands  in  similar  circumstances. 

Second  -  Our  missionary  policy  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
Japan  does  not  intend  to  rule  Chosen  as  an  outlying  colony  in  the  sense 
that  America  rules  the  Philippines  or  Great  Britain  rules  India,  but 
that  the  Japanese  regard  Chosen  as  an  integral  ^art  of  Japan  and  that 
their  purpose  is  to  assimilate  the  peo  le  with  themselves.  Hr .Komatsu 
clearly  states  this  purpose  in  the  following  sentences  in  his  letter: 

"I  beg  first  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  administrative  policy  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan  for  Chosen  fundamentally  differs  in  its  aim  from 
that  taken  by  European  and  American  Governments  toward  their 
colonies.  By  taking  into  consideration  historical  and  racial 
relations  between  the  two  peoples,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Japan 
to  assist,  guide  and  lift  up  the  Korean  people  lagging  in  the 
race  of  civilization,  and  make  them  not  only  good  and  intelli¬ 
gent  but  also  loyal  subjects  of  the  Empire  in  name  and  reality. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  but  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  all  means  in  order  to  insure  the  lasting  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  two  peoples.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
the  providential  mission  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen," 

This  policy  -Merits  our  sincere  goodwill  and  our  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion.  Our  missionary  policy  should  be  accommodated  to  it  in  every 
reasonable  way,  and  we  should  scrupulously  avoid  acts  and  utterances 
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that  are  incomes title  with  it  as  a  general  national  program.  We 

it 

must  in  some  way  make/clear  that  we  do  not  desire  to  be  an  costacle 
to  this  policy  of  assimilation,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  thor¬ 
oughly  sympathize  with  it,  and  that,  while  we  wish  to  keep  ourselves 
free  from  all  political  affiliations  and  influences,  yet  in  so  far 
as  we  unavoidably  touch  them,  our  attitude  is  that  of  ungrudging 
recognition  of  Japanese  rights.  President  Ibuka  justly  says: 

"The  Government  General  is  extremely  jealous  of  any  teach¬ 
ings  or  influences  in  common  schools  which  to  its  mind  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  principle  and  processes  of  assimilating  the 
peonle.  The  'whole  problem  of  Christian  education  in  Chosen 
should  be  studied  in  that  light." 

Third  -  In  harmony  with  this  policy  of  the  Japanese,  the  Board 
should  advise  the  Chosen  liission  to  counsel  all  missionaries,  hereaftee 
unpointed  to  Chosen,  to  learn  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  ICorean  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  require  this  of  missionaries  who  are  sent  out  as  physi¬ 
cians,  nurses  and  teachers.  Missionaries  on  the  field,  who  have  not 
passed  the  age  at  which  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  is  possible, 
should  be  advised  to  study  Japanese  as  their  time  and  strength  may 
permit,  this  being  particularly  important  for  missionaries  engaged  in 
educational  and  medical  work. 

fourth  -  The  requirement  of  the  Government-General  that  foreign 
as  well  as  native  physicians  shall  pass  the  examination  prescribed  by 
law  should  be  obeyed  without  protest.  It  is  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  of  every  civilized  government  to  safeguard  its  people  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  professions  which  deal  with  the  public  health  should 
be  composed  of  properly  qualified  persons.  ITo  one  can  practice  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  United  States  without  passing  3uch  an  'examination,  and 
we  should  thoroughly  respect  and  approve  the  course  ox  the  Japanese 
in  following  this  enlightened  custom.  The  only  consideration  that  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  is  that,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances, 
the  examination  should  be  in  the  Lnglish  language  since  a  new  man 
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would  have  to  study  Japanese  three  or  four  years  before  acquiring 
sufficient  facility  to  pass  a  highly  soientifio  and  technical  exam¬ 
ination  in  that  language  and  since  it  would  not  he  reasonable  to  make 
him  defer  so  long  the  beginning  of  his  professional  work,  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Japanese  physicians  and  surgeons  speak  and  write 
English,  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  thorn  to  examine  new  medical 
missionaries  in  that  language,  and  as  the  Board  should  guarantee  that 
they  will  he  required  to  learn  Japanese  in  due  time,  the  interests  of 
the  Government- General  will  be  fully  protected.  The  3ame  rule  should 
apply  to  trained  nurses  sent  from  the  United  States,  if  the  require¬ 
ments  shall  include  them. 

The  laws  regarding  taxes  on  inoomes  and  on  mission  property  ■ 
should  be  also  obeyed  without  protest,  unless  there  should  be  unfair 
discrimination.  If  there  should  be,  it  can  be  taken  up  on  its  merits 
when  it  is  made,  not  by  the  individual  missionary,  but  by  c.n  author¬ 
ised  Committee  of  the  Mission  in  consultation  with  the  .jnerican 
Consul-General.  But  we  should  not  assume  that  there  is  any  purpose 
to  make  such  discrimination.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  gomatsu  states,  in 
his  letter  of  November  4th,  that  "in  Chosen  especially  have  the 
authorities  not  only  extended  to  religious  bodies  such  privileges 
as  the  exemption  of  land  and  houses  used  for  religious  purposes  from 
taxation,  but  also  have  frequently  shown  them  special  favour  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  Government  properties  for  carrying  on  their  work." 
We  may  infer  from  this  statement  that  the  Japanese  do  not  intend  to 
tax  property  that  is  used  for  mission  purposes. 

Pifth  -  Ordinance  No. 83  "prescribing  rules  for  the  conduot  of 
religious  propagation",  whose  recent  promulgation  caused  no  small 
anxiety,  should  not  be  opposed  unless  there  should  be  some  specific 
act  of  interference  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  protest.  Our  con- 
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cern  regarding  this  Ordinance  was  not  because  it  actually  injured 
or  restricted  our  missionary  work,  but  because  it  gave  officials 
legal  opportunity  and  authority  to  do  so  if  they  we re  disposed  to 
hamper  the  Mission  and  the  Church.  The  federal  Counsil,  representing 
all  the  Missions  in  Chosen,  at  its  anhual  meeting  in  October  received 
the  report  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Underwood  and  llr.  Aaub 
on  an  interview  with  Mr.  Usani,  Director  of  Internal  Affairs  and  of 
Religion,  and  voted  to  "record  our  pleasure  that  our  apprehensions 
have  been  allayed”.  The  Rev.  Charles  E.  sharp,  chairman  of  cur 
Missioris  Executive  Committee,  wrote  October  19th  that  the  Federal 
Council  "refused  to  allow  the  words,  ’our  apprehensions  have  been 
removed T and  that  when  he  wrote,  Mr.  Usami  had  not  yet  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  the  committee's  report  of  the  interview  but  on  the 
contrary  had  stated  that  "there  were  some  corrections  to  be  made." 
However,  let  us  wait  and  sec  what  happens.  :.7e  cannot  make  out  a  case 
on  something  that  has  not  occurred  and  that  we  merely  fear  may  occur. 

I  am  advised  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  George  Wharton  Peopor  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  that  this  Ordinance  does  not  contravene  any  principle  of 
international  law  or  any  rights  of  American  citizens  that  are  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Whatever 
our  personal  opinion  regarding  it,  we  should  not  raise  an  issue  unless 
we  find  that  the  law  is  actually  enforced  to  the  detriment  of  our 
work.  If  such  detriment  should  ensue,  the  same  course  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  section;  namely,  a  respectful 
rotest,  not  by  any  individual  missionary,  but  by  an  authorized  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Mission  in  consultation  with  the  American  Consul- 
General.  Meantime,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mission  can  readily  serve  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
Mission  in  any  necessary  relations  with  the  government  under  the 
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Ordinance .  _s  for  the  reports  that  are  required,  copies  of  all  printed 
reports,  statistics  and  other  published  documents  should  be  promptly 
sent  to  the  proper  office  of  the  Government-General.  There  should  be 
no  secrecy  about  what  the  Board,  the  Mission  and  the  missionaries  do 
in  Chosen,  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  take  the 
Government-General  into  our  full  confidence  regarding:  matters  on 
which  it  desires  reasonable  information.  Missionaries  should  not  re¬ 
port  to  the  Government  regarding  Korean  Christians,  as  all  Koreans, 
Christians  and  non-Christians  alike,  are  subjects  of  Japan,  and  the 
Japanese  authorities  have  theirpown  means  of  dealing  directly  with 
them  as  such.  We  should  assume  that  they  desire  to  do  this  and  not 
to  deal  with  them  through  the  medium  of  foreigners,  Hor  should  we 
allow  the  Koreans  to  get  the  impression  that  missionaries  are  tale¬ 
bearers  regarding  them,  no  matter  how  innocent  the  tales  may  be. 

Sixth  -  All  the  educational  regulations  of  the  Japanese 
Government-General,  except  the  one  excluding  religion  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  should  be  scrupulously  obeyed  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
our  financial  ability.  The  Government  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
demand  a  reasonable  pedagogical  standard  in  the  schools  which  educate 
its  subjects,  and  unquestioned  right  to  object  to  any  text-hooks  or 
observances  which  are  not  compatible  with  the  effort  to  develop  that 
loyal  and  patriotic  sentiment  which  is  essential  to  the  unification 
of  Japan  and  Chosen.  The  American  Fourth  of  July  is  out  of  place  in 
Ohosen,  and  the  history  of  the  American  Involution  and  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of'  ^dependence  should  not  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
Korean  youths  to  get  the  impression  that  they  should  emulate  American 
example.  As  for  grade  of  equipment  and  educational  work,  if  we  cannot 
maintain  our  present  primary  schools  with  sanitary  buildings  and  qual- 
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ified  teachers,  we  have  no  right  to  object  if  the  Government  insists 
on  our  closing  them,  in  which  case  we  could  concentrate  on  our  board¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges  as  we  do  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  ' 
President  Ibuka  writes  in  his  letter  of  November  25th,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to; 


"Apart  from  the  particular  question  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  private  schools,  I  seriously  nuestion  the  aGvisahi  l'-ty 
of  maintaining  such  a  large  number  of  common  or  primary  mission 
or  church  schools  in  Chosen.  No  doubt  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  people.  But  in  time  they  are  bound 
to  oome  into  competition  with  the  public  common  schools .  That 
was  precisely  the  case  some  twenty  years  ago  in  Japan. There 
used  tc  be  quite  a  large  number  of  private  ccranon  schools, hut 
the  government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing  public 
schools  throughout  the  country  and  nearly  all  private  common 
achools  have  been  supplanted  by  them.  Phis  has  had  nothing 
whate\7er  to  do  with  religious  teachings,  Christian  or  other. 

"I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  Government- General,  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible,  does  not  adopt  the  same  policy  there; 
and,  when  that  time  comes,  it  will  he  extremely  difficult,  not 
to  say  unwise,  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  ->ublic  schools. 

It  would  be  better  to  concentrate  efforts  upon  schools  of  and 
above  the  Kiddle  ichool  grade." 

ffe  should  thosoughiy  respect  and  sympathize  with  the  desire  of 
the  Government  to  systematize,  coordinate,  and  improve  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  We  ourselves  have  long  realized  that 
they  urgently  needed  improvement,  and  we  should  heartily  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  laudible  efforts  to  this  end. 

Seventh  -  The  Ordinance  regarding  the  separation  of  education 
from  religion  appears  to  justify  a  different  course,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  a  specific  order  to  do  something  which  nullifies  the  primary 
character  and  purpose  of  our  mission  schools  and  as  the  authorities 
have  said  that,  while  they  give  "ten  years  of  grace",  they  do  not 
expect  us  to  defer  obedience  until  the  expiration  of  that  period  but 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  our  methods  into  harmony  with  the 
Ordinance.  V7e  are  thus  called  upon  to  deal  at  once  with  a  concrete 
case.  Eor  reasons  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages  and 
particularly  in  my  letter  of  June  16th  to  Mr.  Komatsu,  which  was  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Board  June  21et,  I  believe  that  we  should  courteously 
and  respectfully  but  firmly  adhere  to  the  position  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken,  that  the  Board  should  authorize  and  direct  the  Chosen 
Mission  not  to  exclude  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  from  our 
mission  schools,  but  to  continue  religious  teaching  and  chapel  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  future  as  they  have  conducted  them  in  the  past.  They 
should  not  do  this  ostentatiously  or  defiantly,  but  simply  continue 
their  former  course.  If  the  Japanese  Govemmtat-General  shall  prohibit 
them  from  doing  this  and  shall  close  the  schools,  we  should  let  it 
take  the  full  and  public  responsibility  for  doing  so,  and  the  Board 
should  deal  with  the  situation  thus  created  in  such  ways  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient.  3ut  we  should  not  voluntarily  aocuiesoe  in  a  course 
which  we  believe  to  be  wrong  in  itself  and  to  be  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  our  work  and  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Chosen.  I 
doubt  whether  the  Government  will  go  to  the  extreme  of  forcibly  shut- 
ting  up  our  schools.  Rather  do  I  believe  that  it  will  consent  to  some 
modification  of  the  Ordinance  if  the  authorities  see  that  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  preserve  the  religious  character  of  our  schools,  that  we 
do  this  in  full  loyalty  to  the  Government's  policy  of  educational  con- 
'  trol  and  of  the  amalgamation  of  Chosen  and  Japan,  and  if  we  can  make 
the  Government  see  that  the  denial  of  that  religious  freedom  in  educar 
tion  which  all  other  civilized  governments  permit  will  seriously  im¬ 
pair  the  prestige  of  Japan  before  the  world.  But  whatever  the 

Government  may  or  may  not  do,  we  should  never  consent  to  excluae 
Christ  and  the  Word  of  God  from  any  missionary  institution  that  we 
conduct  in  Chosen  or  anywhere  else.  History  abundantly  shows  that  the 
Church  can  survive  under  any  kind  and  amount  of  governmental  opposi¬ 
tion  but  that  it  oannot  survive  if  its  own  defenders  compromise  their 
Christian  witness  in  order  to  secure  immunity  from  official  interfer¬ 
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Annual  Letter  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


Pyengyang,  Korea,  June,  1,  1915. 

Dear  Friends: 

In  sending  you  this  Annual  Letter  we  are  pleased  to  report  a  prosperous  year  and  quite 
satisfactory  prospects  for  the  coming  year,  while  we  ask  your  attention  to  several  matters  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance. 

The  term  closes  on  June  11th.,  and  the  Fall  Term  opens  at  9  A.  M.  on  Sept.  14th.  We  request 
that  all  applications  for  admission  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  not  later  than  August  1st. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Rev.  W.  B.  Hunt  on  furlough  in  America  has  signed  the 
contract'for  an  additional  teacher,  Miss  Marion  E.  Hartness  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a  College  and 
Normal  School  graduate,  who  has  had  two  years’  experience  in  teaching.  She  is  to  arrive  not  later 
than  Sept.  1st.,  when  with  two  teachers  in  addition  to  the  Principal  who  also  teaches  several  hours, 
we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  two  years  of  High  School  work,  pupils  for  these  two 
grades  already  having  signified  their  desire  to  be  in  the  School  next  term. 

The  past  year  there  have  been  28  children  in  the  school,  pupils  having  come  from  Syenchun 
Ounsan,  Suan,  Chairyeng,  Wonsan,  Chemulpo,  Taiku,  Chunju,  and  Kwangju. 

The  well  built  new  brick  Dormitory  was  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  last  fall  and  has 
been  a  delight  to  us  all,  providing  under  Mrs.  Luckett’s  efficient  management  a  refined  and  cultur¬ 
ed  home  for  the  children.  The  almost  certain  indications  are  that  next  year  it  will  be  taxed  to  its 
full  capacity. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  age  limit  for  admission  to  the  Dormitory  of  8  years  is  too  young 
for  the  average  child  to  leave  home,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  therefore  reaffirm  the  decision 
made  last  winter  that  the  age  for  admission  to  the  Dormitory  must  be  placed  at  full  9  years. 

We  regret  the  disappointment  this  change  will  be  . to  several  parents  who  were  planning  to 
place  their  children  in  the  Dormitory  next  fall  under  the  old  rule,  but  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  that  the  interests  of  the  older  children  must  come  first. 


This  does  not  mean  however  that  children  under  9  years  of  age  who  may  find  accommodation 
in  other  homes  in  Pyengyang  may  not  have  all  the  privileges  of  day-pupils  in  the  school  but  only 
that  they  cannot  be  received  into  the  Dormitory. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  larger  number  of  applicants  than  we  may  be  able  to  accommodate 
we  repeat  the  rule  made  last  year  that  while  ordinarily  applications  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  received,  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  be  given  precedence  in  case  all  who 
apply  can  not  be  received. 

Please  note  that  all  applications  (including  those  for  re-admission)  should  be  made  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  not  to  the  Matron  or  the  Teacher,  and  should  be  in  by 
August  1st. 

This  year  the  rule  that  matriculation  may  take  place  only  in  Sept,  and  Jan.  was  waived  for 
particular  reasons,  but  the  coming  year  the  rule  must  be  enforced  and  we  would  request  that  there 

be  no  applications  for  admission  at  any  other  date. 

As  the  Dormitory  will  be  closed  ordinarily  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  parents  who  do  not  plan  to  have  their  children  at  home  during  that  time  shall  arrange 
for  their  entertainment  elsewhere,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  children  should  plan  to  enter  the 
Dormitory  not  earlier  than  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  regular  monthly  assessment  was  placed  this  year  at  Y7.00  per  pupil,  this  being  intended 
to  cover  the  salary  of  Teacher,  running  expenses  of  fuel,  cost  of  books,  etc.,  but  the  additional 
Teacher  may  necessitate  an  increase  unless  the  probable  larger  attendance  provides  for  this. 

The  expense  for  travel  of  teacher  from  America  and  return  as  well  as  other  unusual  expenses 
are  met  from  funds  secured  from  matriculation  and  annual  fees  and  from  special  gifts  from  friends. 

We  will  welcome  gifts  either  large  or  small,  especially  for  the  two  most  pressing  needs,  the 
Equipment  for  the  Dormitory  and  the  School  Room  Alteration  and  Equipment.  We  ask  those  who 
are  going  home  on  furlough  to  please  keep  these  needs  in  mind  and  seek  to  interest  their  friends 
in  providing  for  them. 

May  we  also  request  those  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Reserve  Fund  to 
please  remit  as  soon  as  convenient  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Holdcroft.  Almost  all  of  these 
Subscriptions  have  been  paid  in,  something  over  Y2000.00  having  been  received. 


This  Reserve  Fund  “is  held  by  the  Board  of  Managers  for  use  in  emergencies  only  but  the 
interest  accruing  from  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  use  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  deem 


wise  . 

We  repeat  here  the  financial  needs  of  the  School  as  follows — 

U.  S.  Gold. 

Completion  of  First  Wing  of  Dormitory  . 

.  $2,000.00 

Equipment  „  „  „  „  »  . 

School  Room  Alteration  and  Equipment  . 

.  1,000.00 

.  400.00 

Travelling  Expense  of  Teacher  from  U.S.  and  return  ... 
Preparation  and  Equipment  of  Play-ground,  (Athletic  Field) 

Equipment  of  Gymnasium  in  Dormitory,  . 

.  500.00 

.  200.00 

.  200.00 

Second  wing  of  Dormitory,  . 

.  5,000.00 

„  „  „  Equipment,  . 

.  1,000.00 

In  April  Rev.  Paul  L.  Grove  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Managers  caused 


by  Mr.  Billings’  removal  from  Pyongyang. 

Copies  of  the  “Suggestions  for  Preparation  for  Admission" 

may  be  had  by  writing  to  Mrs. 

Holdcroft. 

Bespeaking  your  interest  and  co-operation, 

In  behalf  of  the  School, 

The  Board  of  Managers 

SAMUEL  A.  MOFFETT,  Chairman. 

MRS.  CHARLES  D.  MORRIS,  Secretary. 


SENATE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FEDERATION 
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I.  Minutes  of"meeting  of  March  20th,  1914. 

II.  Minutes  of  meeting  of  June  13th,  1914. 

III.  Appended  Notes  to  Senate  Action  on  College 
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Printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Information  of  the  Missionary  Body. 


Ed.  Senate  No.  5. 


Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the 
Educational  Senate. 

First  Session. 

Met  in  B.  F.  B.  S.  Rooms  in  Seoul  9:30  A.  M.  March 
20, 1914. 

Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Messrs.  Foote 
and  Cram. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Foote  was  present  for  the  first .  time  as 
the  representative  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion. 

The  request  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  in  the 
Union  Medical  College  for  investigation  of  the  food  val¬ 
ues  in  food  of  student  class  in  Korea  was  referred  to  the 
General  Secretary  to  prepare  recommendations. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  General  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  secure  authorization  for  the  two  years 
special  course  ( >§.  *4)  in  connection  with  the  Higher 
Common  Schools  and  Special  Course  or  Middle  Schools. 

Moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions  regarding  action  on  the  College 
question. 

Committee  was  elected  as  follows: —  Messrs.  Adams, 
Becker,  Venable,  Cram,  Foote  and  Lyall. 

Moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  3  P.  M. 
Adjourned  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Whittemore  at  11: 15  a.  m. 

Second  Session. 

Met  at  3  P.  M.  March.  20,  1914. 

Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Wasson. 

Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Cram  presented  the  report  of  the  Standardiza¬ 
tion  Committee  and  after  considering  the  report  section 
by  section  it  was  adopted  as  a  whole  as  follows:— 

It  was  recommended  that  the  General  Secretary  be 
requested  to  take  up  the  question  of  having  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognize  the  additional  2  years  of  the  Senate's 
Special  Course  for  Higher  Common  Schools  with  Special 
Course  or  Middle  Schools  for  Boys. 
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The  General  Secretary  was  instructed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  securing  ^ 
recognition  for  the  2  special  years  of  the  Senate  course. 
If  impossible,  the  same  permission  should  oe  secured  as 
a  (  |l  4)  Special  Course. 

The  General  Secretary  was  instructed  to  secure 
yearly  an  itemized  statement  oi  curriculum  and  text¬ 
books  and  bring  in  any  recommendations  arising  from 
the  same. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Text  Book  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  be  empowered  to  associate  with  itself  three  other 
members  who  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the 
Educational  Senate. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Senate^  request  from 
the  proper  Mission  sources  a  statement  of  the  grade  of 
all  Mission  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  Senate  curricula, 
in  order  that  the  Senate  may  report  to  the  Mission  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee  the  state  of  Mission  schools. 

It  was  moved  that  the  question  of  preparing  syl- 
labii  for  the  final  year  of  the  Special  Course  >4)  or 
the  Middle  School  for  Boys  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Text  Books. 

It  was  moved  and  carried,  after  Dr.  Baird’s  report 
for  the  Board  of  Examiners,  that  those  students  failing 
in  the  Senate  Examinations  on  one  subject  be  allowed 
a  second  examination  on  that  subject  at  the  time  of 
holding  the  Senate  Exminations  next  year.  Also  any 
student  failing  in  two  subjects  with  a  grade  above  60  in 
both  subjects  be  allowed  a  second  examination  in  those 
two  subjects. 

It  was  moved  that  this  rule  apply  to  the  Pyeng 
Yang  Academy  only  on  those  subjects  on  which  they 
were  examined  by  the  Senate  Examining  Board  in  the 
Spring  of  1914. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  second  examina¬ 
tion  be  allowed  only  once  on  any  one  subject  except  as 
they  take  the  whole  set  of  examinations  again. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  be  selected  by  the  Standardization  Committee 
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from  the  Principals  of  the  Academies  for  Boys.  The 
committee  shall  not  exceed  5  in  number. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Messrs.  Becker, 
Cram,  Baird,  Venable  and  Reiner  be  a  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  for  1915. 

Mr.  Becker  reported  for  the  Finance  Committee  a 
recommendation  to  pay  yen  80.24  to  cover  expenses  of 
Japanese  and  Korean  teachers  who  assisted  in  exami¬ 
nations.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  and  the 
Treasurer  instructed  to  pay  the  same. 

The  Genera!  Secretary  made  his  report  which  was 
duly  received. 

The  question  regarding  Publication  Law  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  for  such  action  as 
may  be  desired. 

Moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  A.  M. 
Saturday.  Adjourned  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Billings  at  4 
P.  K. 

Third  Session. 

Met  at  9  A.  m.  March  21,  1914. 

Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Sharp. 

Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Adams  reported  for  the  Committee  to  draw  up 
resolutions  on  the  College  question  and  Mr.  Cram  moved 
the  minority  report  which  was  as  follows : — 

“Since  the  matter  of  the  location  of  one  Christian 
College  for  Seoul  has  been  referred  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Educational  Senate  for  decision  and  since 
in  reply  to  the  reference  of  the  question  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  Seoul  location  by  the 
following  statements.  (1)  'This  Committee  votes  to  re- 
command  to  the  Boards  or  their  executives  that  they 
unite  in  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  College  in 
Seoul.”  And  (2)  that  it  “deems  it  wise  that  the  standard 
and  equipment  there  (referring  to  Pyeng  Yang)  should 
not  be  advanced  with  full  collegiate  ideals.” 

“Therefore  we  recommend  that  we  submit  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  further  we  reeom- 
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mend  that  steps  be  taken  toward  the  organization  of  a 
Board  of  Control  for  the  Seoul  Union  Christian  College.” 

This  minority  report  was  rejected  the  vote  being  as 
follows  :  — 

For  minority  report,  Messrs.  Becker,  Wasson,  Cram 
and  Billings. 

Against  minority  report,  Messrs.  Moffett,  Sharp, 
Baird,  Foote,  Lyall,  Venable,  Adams,  Talmage  and 
Whittemore. 

Dr.  Adams  read  a  letter  which  he  wished  to  send  to 
the  Joint  Committee  explanatory  of  the  Senate’s  action, 
and  the  Senate  approved  it. 

The  majority  report  was  read  and  adopted  as  a 
whole,  the  vote  being  as  follows  :  — 

For  majority  report,  Messrs.  Moffett,  Sharp,  Baird, 
Adams,  Whittemore,  Lyall,  Venable,  and  Talmage. 

Against  majority  report,  Messrs.  Becker,  Wasson, 
Cram  and  Billings. 

Not  voting,  Foote. 

The  majority  report  as  adopted  was  as  follows  : — 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LOCATION  QUESTION. 

Whereas:  -The  Senate  at  its  meeting  of  December 
20-21,  1912,  having  decided  upon  one  arts  and  science 
college  for  all  Korea  referred  for  decision  to  the  Joint 
Committee  in  America  the  question  of  the  location  of 
said  college,  and, 

Whereas:— This  Senate  is  in  receipt  of  the  letter  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  date  Feb.  4, 
1914,  stating  that  a  discision  had  been  reached  and  sent 
to  the  Board,  and  although  his  letter  did  not  communi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  the  decision,  we  are  creditably  inform¬ 
ed  vhat  it  is  substantially  as  follows,  “This  committee 
recommends  to  Boards,  etc.,  that  they  unite  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Union  Christian  College  in  Seoul.  In  the 
assurance  that  time  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision,  the  Committee,  deeply  respecting  the  convic¬ 
tion  or  the  missionaries  who  favor  a  college  in  Pyeng- 
yang,  would  not  recommend  any  disturbance  of  the 
work  now  being  done  with  such  blessing  to  that  station, 
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but  deems  it  wise  that  the  standard  and  equipment  there 
should  not  be  advanced  with  full  collegiate  ideals.  The 
Committee  believes  it  best  that  the  development  of  col¬ 
lege  work  and  of  the  university  departments  which  in 
time  must  be  associated  with  it  should  be  projected  in  a 
union  institution  in  Seoul.” 

Resolved:— That  the  Senate  accept  this  as  the  reply 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  reference  made  it  by  this 
body,  and  conclude  the  reference. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  COLLEGE 
QUESTION. 

Resolved:— That  we  interpret  the  reply  of  the  Joint 
Committee  as  meaning  that  in  their  judgment  one  col¬ 
legiate  institution  only  for  the  entire  country  is  not  a 
feasible  proposition  and  that  there  are  to  be  two,  and 
resolved 

That  the  judgment  of  this  Senate  is  now  the  same 
as  expressed  above,  and  that  therefore  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it  decides  upon  this  number. 

Resolved: — That  as  to  the  location  of  these  two  in¬ 
stitutions,  one  shall  be  the  present  existing  Arts  and 
Science  College  at  Pyeng  Yang  and  one  in  or  near  Seoul 
as  it  shall  be  established.  And 

Whereas:— While  the  six  constitutent  Missions  have 
differed  radically  among  themselves  as  to  where  the 
policy  and  interests  of  each  demanded  a  location,  yet  as 
there  has  been  remarkable  unanimity  within  each  on  the 
question. 

Resolved: — That  as  to  correlation; 

1.  In  view  of  the  practically  unanimous  Mission 
votes  and  present  participation,  it  be  tentatively  decided 
that  the  Northern  Presbyterian,  the  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
rian  and  the  Australian  Presbyterian,  co-operate  in  the 
present  Arts  and  Science  College  in  Pyeng  Yang;  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
South  cooperate  in  the  Seoul  institution. 

2.  That  in  view  of  its  divided  vote  the  Canadian 
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Presbyterian  Mission  be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate 
as  to  the  institution  in  which  it  wishes  to  cooperate. 

3  That  the  develoment  of  Technical  Schools  and 
University  ideals  in  either  institution  shall  be  granted  by 
the  Senate  from  time  to  time  and  as  seems  advisable. 

4.  Each  institution  shall  receive  without  extra 
charge  students  from  the  territory  of  non-cooperating 
Missions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  by  such  regulations 
as  those  several  Missions  shall  provide. 

Resolved:— That  this  scheme  of  correlation  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  each  of  the  Federated  Missions  for  the  ratification 
ot  its  cooperative  part  with  the  request  that  each  submit 
to  the  Senate  any  modification  of  its  part  which  it  may 
desire. 

Resolved:— That  as  to  the  delimitation  of  their  res¬ 
pective  territory  the  already  established  limits  by  comity 
agreement  ot  the  Missions  cooperating  in  each  institution 
shall  be  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  each. 

Resolved: — That  each  of  the  Federated  Missions  be 
requested  to  take  action  on  its  part  in  the  above  scheme 
of  correlation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  com¬ 
municate  the  same  to  the  Senate,,  that  active  steps 
towards  the  reorganizing  and  organizing;  authorizing  by 
the  Boards  and  financing  may  be  hastened. 

Resolved:— That  the  adoption  of  this  . plan  does  not 
mean  that  the  Senate  purposes  developing  two  rival, 
denominational  institutions,  but  with  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
serving  actual  interests  already  developed,  and  gradually 
bringing  all  into  a  unified  system  as  existing  interests  can 
be  harmonized. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  copy  of  the  action 
of  the  Joint  Committee  which  is  now  in  the.  possession  of 
the  Senate  be  considered  as  substantially  its  action  and 
that  we  immediately  proceed  with  our  correspondence  to 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Boards  based  on  the  said 
action. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: — 

Resolved:— That  we  enter  our  protest  against  the 
withholding  of  and  the  long  delay  in  giving  us  official  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee  while 
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at  the  same  time  cable  communication  has  been  sent  to 
individuals  authorizing  procedure  under  the  action  of  that 
Committee. 

Next  meeting  was  set  to  meet  in  Seoul  9:30  A.  M.  Oct. 
15,  1914. 

Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Meeting  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Messrs.  Becker 


and  Sharp  at  12:15  P.  M. 


B.  W.  Billings, 

Secretary. 


Minutes  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Educational 
Senate. 

First  Session. 

Met  in  College  Building  Pyeng  Yang,  8:30  A.  M.  June 
13,  1914.  ,  .  „  _  . 

After  Scripture  reading  by  the  chairman  Mr.  Becker 
and  Mr.  Foote  led  in  prayer. 

The  General  Secretary  made  a  report  or  his  corres¬ 
pondence  regarding  the  matter  of  teaching  of  the  Bible 
in  mission  schools  and  use  of  text-books  in  the  said  schools. 

A  letter  from  the  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Mission  calling  for  a  meeting  to  reconsider 
action  on  the  Joint  Committee's  report  was  read. 

Moved  and  carried  to  reconsider  the  Senates’  action 
on  the  Joint  Committee’s  report. 

The  General  Secretary  then  read  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Joint  Committee. 

To  permit  a  full  discussion  it  was  moved  and  earned 
to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Lyall  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  Committee.  The  discussion  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  lasted  the  remainder  of  the  morning  session  and 
part  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Second  Session. 

The  Committee  of  the  whole  rose  at  3:15  P.  M.  and  re¬ 
ported  recommending  the  reappointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  six,  which  had  served  at  the  ninth  meeting,  said 
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Committee  being  instructed  to  bring  in  a  report  upon  an 
advisory  made  of  procedure.  This  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Committee  (  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Lyall,  Mr.  Venable, 
consisted  of  I  Mr.  Cram,  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Becker. 

Motion  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  7:45  P.  M.  was  carried 
and  session  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Cram  at  3:20 

P.  M. 

Third  Session. 

Met  in  College  Building  8  P.  M. 

Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Sharp. 

Minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Adams  reported  for  the  Committee  of  six  appoint¬ 
ed  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  report  was  as  follows:  — 

Report  of  Committee  of  Six,  One  Representative 
from  Each  Mission. 

Whereas:— This  Senate  is  unable  to  accept  as  bind¬ 
ing  upon  its  constituent  Missions  the  action  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  one  college  location  question,  as  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  reference  made  to  it  by  this  Senate ;  this  is 
on  the  grounds  that  the  conditions  of  the  reference  were 
invalidated.  (See  appended  statement  I.)  And, 

Whereas:  -The  Constitution  granted  this  Senate 
does  not  permit  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  direct  field  matters  the  initial  authori¬ 
ty  in  which  has  been  delegated  to  this  Senate,  (See  ap¬ 
pended  statement  II.) 

Whereas:— This  Senate  can  recognize  on  the  field 
only  the  organized  Missions  as  the  responsible  bodies 
concerned  in  college  work,  And, 

Whereas:— This  Senate  can  recognize  individuals 
only  as  members  of  their  respective  Missions  and  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  Missions  official  declarations, 

Whereas: — That  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  de¬ 
legated  to  this  Senate,  the  Senate, 

1.  Recommends  each  constituent  Mission  to  official¬ 
ly  state  to  the  Senate  its  purpose  with  regard  to  co- 
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operation  in  the  establishment  of  a  Seoul  Union  College, 
and  in  the  already  established  Union  College  at  Pyeng 
Yang;  such  statement  to  be  made  before  Sept.  15,  1914. 

2.  That  when  the  Missions  which  have  decided  to 
co-operate  in  the  Seoul  institution  have  so  indicated,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  issue  a  call  for 
the  meeting  of  their  official  representatives  to  proceed 
with  organization. 

3.  That  in  this  organization  only  duly  accredited 
Mission  representatives  from  among  the  missionary 
body  shall  participate.  (See  appended  statement  III.) 

NOTE  In  general  the  appended  statements  explain  the  position 

of  the  Senate  although  all  members  may  differ  in  the  details. 

'  Mr.  Cram  presented  the  minority  report  and  moved 
its  substitution  for  the  majority  report.  The  minority 
report  was  as  follows:  — 

“Whereas  the  resolutions  presented  by  the  majority 
are  a  practical  reiteration  of  the  Senates’  action  at  its 
March  meeting,  and  whereas  letters  have  been  received 
during  the  interval  from  both  the  chairman  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  which  dearly  show 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  taken  at  that  time  was 
based  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  decision  of 
the  Joint  Committee, 

“We  hereby  express  our  approval  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittees’  action  and  recommend  to  the  Missions  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  carrying  out  the  same.” 

This  report  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  Af¬ 
firmative:  Cram,  Wasson,  Becker,  Billings. 

I  Moffett,  Baird,  Sharp,  Whittemore,  Adams, 
Negative;  ,  Lyali,  Venable,  Taimage,  Foote. 

The  majority  report  given  above  was  then  passed 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  4. 

(Moffett,  Baird,  Sharp,  Adams,  Whitte- 
Amrmative,  jmore|  Kail,  Venable,  Foote,  Taimage. 

Negative;  Cram,  Wasson,  Becker,  Billings. 

Mr.  Taimage  explained  his  vote  as  follows:  — 

“Mr.  Taimage  votes  approval  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  first  paragraph,  while  stating  that  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  invalid  as  an  answer  dir¬ 
ectly  to  the  reference  of  the  Senate,  dpes  not  deny  its 
validity  as  a  judgment  ab  initio,  effective  through  the 
board  and  the  missions.”  .  . 

Motion  to  print  400  copies  of  the  minutes  of  ninth 
and  tenth  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  to  send  a  copy  to 
each  missionary,  was  carried.  Motion  to  adjourn  having 
been  carried,  the  meeting  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
Baird  at  10  P.  M. 


B.  W.  Billings, 


Secretary. 


Appended  Notes  to  Senate  Action  on 
College  Location  Question. 

June  10th  1914 

The  Senate  of  the  Educational  Federation  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Korea  desires  to  make  the  following  statement 
of  the  situation  of  the  college  location  question,  and  its 
position  on  the  same,  to  the  missionary  body  of  the 
country. 

The  mutual  relations  of  several  bodies  both  on  the 
field  and  at  home  are  concerned  in  the  matter.  On  the 
field,  there  is  the  Federation  of  Missions  as  represented 
by  this  Senate;  there  are  also  the  separate  organized 
Missions,  each  carrying  its  own  individual  interests,  and 
its  relations  to  the  home  end,  in  which  it  alone  is  concern¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  being  a  constituent  body  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  At  the  home  end  there  is  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Boards,  and  each  separate  individual  Board,  the 
governing Joody,  after  their  own  mode  of  organization,  of 
its  own  Mission.  These  relations  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  their  proper  individual  interests  and  rights,  as  well 
as  their  federated  relations,  be  given  full  consideration 
in  any  position  which  this  Senate  may  take. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  joint  Committee  of 
the  Boards  in  America  has  made  a  recommendation  to 
the  Boards  concerning  college  work  in  this  land,  which 
the  Boards  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been  transmit- 
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ted  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  this  Senate,  and  by  each 
Board  to  its  individual  Mission.  This  decision  may  be 
viewed  in  two  lights;  and  for  clarity  of  understanding 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these  two  should  be 
separated,  and  each  considered  in  itself. 

I.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  decision  of  a  ref  eree 
body  made  such  by  this  Senate,  and  therefore  a  decision 
binding  upon  all  the  constituent  Missions. 

II.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  decision  of  a  body 
acting  upon  authority  derived  directly  from  the  Boards, 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  individual  field  Missions, 
and  therefore  a  decision  binding  upon  all  the  constituent 
Missions. 

I.  Senate  Reference  to  Joint  Committee. 

May  we  present  these  in  their  order. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  related 
matter,  this  Senate  feels  constrained  to  inform  its  con¬ 
stituent  Missions,  and  the  Joint  Committee,  that  it  finds 
itself  unable  to  accept  the  decision  as  an  answer  to  the 
reference  of  the  location  question  made  by  this  Senate  to 
the  Joint  Committee.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  binding. 

The  Senate  is  painfully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this 
position,  and  of  the  criticism  to  which  it  may  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  give  rise.  We  are  convinced  however  that  to  so 
accept  it  would  not  be  a  proper  exercise  of  that  steward¬ 
ship  of  their  interests  which  we  hold  from  the  separate 
constituent  Missions.  We  trust  that  the  following  pre¬ 
sentation  will  lead  you  to  agree  with  us  in  this  position. 

1.  At  its  meeting  of  Dec.  20,  1912,  the  Senate  hav¬ 
ing  decided  upon  one  Christian  College  for  all  Korea, 
deemed  it  wiser,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  consti¬ 
tutionally  delegated  to  it,  to  determine  its  location  by 
the  decision  of  a  referee  body,  and  so  referred  that 
point  to  the  Joint  Committee  in  America.  Its  action  was 
as  follows:  „  .  .  ,, 

“Re  Deciding  the  Location  of  One  Christian  College 
for  Korea. 

1.  That  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  location  of  one  Christian  College  for  Korea. 
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2.  That  we  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  in  New 
York  "the  vote  of  the  Senate,  including  the  vote  of  the 
absent  members,  to  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

3.  That  we  instruct  the  General  Secretary  to  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Joint  Committee  the  results  of  the  votes 
taken  by  the  various  Missions. 

4.  That  we  shall  consider  the  decision  reached  by 
the  Joint  Committee  as  final.  ” 

2.  At  its  meeting  of  March  3rd,  1913,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Mission  passed 
and  communicated  to  the  Senate,  the  following  action. 

“  The  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  point  out  to 
the  Educational  Senate  that  in  its  action  of  reference  of 
the  question  of  location  of  college  to  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  in  America,  the  clause  making  the  action  of  that 
Committee  final  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
Senate  to  decide.  The  action  of  our  Board  ratifying  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  and  permitting  our  Mission 
to  participate  included  the  following; 

“  ‘  The  Board  therefore  while  heartily  sympathizing 
. . .  saw  no  alternative  but  to  make  its  approval  subject 
to  the  condition  that  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  . . .  the 
Senate  of  the  Educational  Foundation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  review  and  control  of  the  cooperating  Missions  on 
the  field,  and,  through  them,  of  the  Boards  at  home,  in 
the  same  way  as  other  union  institutions.” 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  in  send¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  location  in  Seoul  and 
calling  for  a  field  vote  on  the  question,  also  included  his 
letter  to  his  own  Mission  on  the  subject.  In  this  letter 
was  the  following  passage; 

“  We  were  therefore  confronted  in  our  own  Board 
with  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  go  to  Seoul  or  of  aban- 
doing  altogether  the  idea  of  one  Union  College  and  of 
having  a  Presbyterian  College  in  Pyeng  Yang  and  a 
Methodist  College  in  Seoul.  It  became  absolutely  clear 
that  our  Board  believes  that  one  Union.  College  is  more 
important  than  the  question  of  location. 

This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at 
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its  meeting  of  June  19th,  1913,  and  the  Senate  took  the 
following  action: 

“  Passed  that  Dr.  Adams  be  requested  to  write  to 
Dr.  Brown,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  passage  in 
Board  Letter  No.  145,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  the 
General  Secretary;  and  ask  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
same.  If  it  means  that  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Board  was  influenced  in  its  position  because  there  was 
no  alternative  to  a  Union  College  in  Seoul  except  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  College  in  Pyeng  Yang  and  a  Methodist  College 
in  Seoul,  the  Senate  wishes  to  state  that  this  does  not 
represent  the  sense  in  which  the  question  was  referred, 
but  that  either  location  is  to  be  considered  as  an  open 
alternative  for  all  parties.” 

The  Secretary  in  transmitting  this  pointed  out  that 
no  other  basis  for  a  reference  was  posible,  and  that  the 
referee  must  settle  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the 
referring  parties’  agreement. 

4.  On  Oct.  20th.,  1913,  in  answer  to  a  query  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  concerning  the  irrec¬ 
oncilability  of  the  minority  in  the  field  vote,  to  a  loca¬ 
tion  in  Pyeng  Yang,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that 
according  to  the  tally  sheet  forwarded  the  irreconcilable 
minority  could  not  be  more  than  eighteen  out  of  all  vot¬ 
ing,  and  then  proceeded;  . 

“  There  is  however  a  factor  concerning  which  1  am 
not  fully  informed  but  of  the  reality  of  which  I  am  well 
convinced,  and  which  I  consider  to  militate  against  the 
union  oraiect  much  more  than  the  above,  and  more  than 
any  field  condition.  It  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Board  to  consider  the  Pyeng  Yang  location.  You 
yourself  frankly  spoke  of  this.  Dr.  Goucher  who  is  out 
here  and  attended  the  late  Senate  meeting,  told  me  pri¬ 
vately  of  the  same  thing  and  with  comparative  positive- 
ness.  When  questioned  upon  it  in  the  Senate, ,_  wmle  not 
making  so  flat-footed  a  statement,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  Secretaries  posi¬ 
tion,  that  they  could  not  consider  the  Pyeng  Yang  loca- 

tl0nif  this  is  the  case  I  think  that  simple  honesty,  and 
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justice  to  the  Missionary  body,  and  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  question,  alike  demand  that  it  should  be 
known,  and  publicly  and  officially  stated.  Otherwise 
referendums  and  negotiations  are  simoly  of  form  and 
not  of  fact  are  so  much  valuable  strength  and  time  but 


ui,y  opcui.  .  ■  . 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  out  of  place  m  speaking  thus 
freely  in  that  the  missionary  body,  which  the  Senate  and 
I  as  its  executive  officer  represent,  has  now  spoken  de¬ 
cisively  on  the  subject.” 

5.  Dr.  Brown  has  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
a  copy  of  his  Mission  letter  containing  the  decision  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Jan.  15,  1914  and  his  Board.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  he  says; 


“As  soon  as  the  main  question  was  taken  up,  the  fact 
developed  that  a  Union  College  at  Pyeng  Yang  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Boards  could  not 
be  united  on  Pyeng  Yang,  some,  whose  co-operation 
would  be  indispensible  to  a  union  college,  feeling  that 
they  could  not  possibly  go  there  for  higher  education. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Senate  can  only  regard  the 
reference  of  the  location  question,  made  by  itself  to  the 
Joint  Committee,  as  having  been  invalidated  ;  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  referring  parties  agreed,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  reference  was  made  having  been  impaired. 
We  may  also  say  that  in  substance  this  would  also  seem 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Joint  Committee,  in  that  the  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  the  Committee’s  decision  sent  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  is  in  no  wise  framed  as  a  reply  to  the  Senate’s 
reference;  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Senate  or  its  refer¬ 
ence  in  it;  nor  is  it  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  letter 
of  the  Committees’  Secretary.  The  decision  is  expressly 
based  upon  direct  Board  authority,  and  later  the  Joint 
Committee  itself  expressly  puts  it  upon  that  ground;  (Of¬ 
ficial  Letter,  April  25th,  1914). 

“The  Joint  Committees’  Report  had  no  authority  un¬ 
til  it  had  been  submitted  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  con¬ 
stituent  Boards.” 

No  position  is  left  the  Senate  therefore  but  to  hold 
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that  neither  itself  nor  constituent  Missions,  as  parties  in 
the  reference,  are  under  obligations  to  accept  the  decision. 

II.  Joint  Committee’s  Decision  by  Direct 
Board  Authorization. 

The  second  view  on  which  the  decision  may  be  re¬ 
garded  is  that  the  Joint  Committee  acted  upon  authority 
derived  directly  from  the  Boards  and  therefore  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  binding  upon  the  Mission.  It  is  now  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  is  the  basis  on  which  the  Committee  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

In  a  sense  this  relieves  your  Senate  as  the  matter  has 
been  virtually  taken  out  of  its  hands.  We  wish  to  point 
out  however  that  this  view  ir.  other  respects  places  your 
Federation  and  Senate  in  a  position  of  even  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  embarrassment  than  the  other.  This  is  the 
more  true  that  the  Joint  Committee  has  not  related  itself 
to  field  operations  through  the  established  channels  of 
Board  Mission  organization  but  has  undertaken  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  direct  authority  in  field  matters.  This  will  be 
clear  in  the  following:— 

I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Educational  Federation 
contains  the  following  : — 

PURPOSE,  To  unify  Christian  education  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  various  Christian  Missions,  into  a  single 
system,  regulated  from  a  single  head. 

ORGANIZATION:  The  work  of  the  Federation  and 
the  administration  of  its  functions  shall  be  conducted  by 
a  Senate.  , 

POWERS  OF  THE  SENATE:  The  location  and 
number  of  High  Schools,  Arts  College,  Technical  and 
Special  Schools  which  shall  be  founded,  on,  or  maintained 
by  any  of  the  constituent  Missions,  their  correlation  and 
the  delimitation  of  their  territory,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Senate. 

That  such  funds  may  be  secured  the  Senate  shall 
take  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  holding  body  m  the 
home  lands  and  for  incorporation  as  may  be  necessary. 
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11  This  Constitution  was  ratified  by  all  the  Missions 
and  also  by  all  the  Boards  in  the  year  1911.  This  rabfflt 
tion  by  the  Boards  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Senate  was 
organized,  and  upon  which  all  its  operations  have  been 
conducted,  was  without  qualification  except  m  th-  c®  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Board  which  qualified  its 

action  as  follows:  ...  _  ..  . 

“The  Board  therefore  while  most  heartily  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  and  cordially  approving  the  genera!  plan  ol  the 
Mission  saw  no  alternative  but  to  make  its  approval  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  condition  that  .  .  .  .  the  Senate  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  review  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  co-operating  Missions  on  the  field  and  through 
them,  of  the  Boards  at  home,  in  the  same  way  as  °  , 
union  institutions;  and  that  any  appeals  whicn  shall  be 
made  in  America  shall  be  made  through,  or  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Boards,  and  that  any  funds  which  shall  be 
raised,  held,  and  administered  in  America,  shall  be  raised, 
held,  and  administered  by  the  Boards  or  by  such  body  as 
they  shall  constitute  for  the  purpose.” 

III.  It  seems  evident  from  the  above  that  the  very 
minimum  of  mutual  relations  agreed  upon  as  between 
Senate,  Missions,  Boards  and  such  future  Joint  Board 
body  as  might  be  organized  at  home,  may  be  summariz¬ 
ed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  exclusive  direct 
field  exercise  of  the  functions  delegated  to  it. 

2.  The  exercise  of  these  functions  is  however 
limited.  In  reserve  authority  over  its  own  interests, 
each  constituent  Mission  shall  hold  the  acts  of  the 
Senate  under  its  own  right  of  review  and  control. 

3.  Likewise  each  Board,  through  its  Mission, 
which  is  the  field  arm  of  its  organization,  shall  exer¬ 
cise  the  same  right  of  review  and  control. 

4.  Outside  of  this  any  joint  body  at  home  con¬ 
templates  the  handling  of  financial  matters  only. 

IV.  The  Joint  Committee  had  its  first  tentative  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Summer  of  1912.  Its  operations  have 
been  extended  to  the  field  as  follows:  — 

1.  It  has  assumed  to  determine  upon  its  own 
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direct  Board  derived  authority,  the  number  of  colleges 
there  shall  be  in  the  country. 

(See  Committee  decision  based  not  upon  Senate  re¬ 
ference  but  Board  authority). 

2.  It  has  assumed  upon  the  same  basis  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  location,  and  correlation. 

(See  same  Committee  decision). 

3.  It  has  assumed  on  the  same  basis  direct  deci¬ 
sion  concerning  site  and  purchase  of  same,  through 
individuals  of  its  own  selection. 

(See  Committees  cable;  “Secure  from  funds  your 
possession  proposed  site  Union  College  Seoul.  Consult 
Adams  Noble.’’) 

4.  It  has  assumed  upon  the  same  basis  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  Constitution  and  reserved  ultimate  decision 
in  the  same. 

( Official  Letter,  April  25th,  1914. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  done  considerable  work, 
first  through  a  special  committee  and  then  in  the  session 
yesterday  upon  the  draft  of  a  constitution  which  will 
govern  both  the  Field  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  America.  The  main  outlines  of  such  a 
constitution  are  tentatively  agreed  upon.  When  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  which  will  doubtless 
be  shortly,  it  will  not  be  immediately  presented  to  the 
Boards  but  will  be  sent  to  Korea  in  order  that  the  Joint 
Committee  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
missionaries  before  the  draft  is  put  in  final  form  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Boards). 

It  seems  evident  that  this  course  of  action  is^  not 
consistent  with  the  previously  arranged  and  officially 
ratified  system  of  mutual  relation  for  all  parties  concern¬ 
ed,  It  takes  from  the  Federation  of  Missions  and  from 
its  Senate,  and  does  so  with  no  agreement  or  formal  no¬ 
tification,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  delegated 
to  it,  for  the  exercise  of  which  the  Federation  was  in 
part  organized,  and  transfers  the  same  not  only  from 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  but  also  from  those  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  Missions,  to  a  Joint  Board  body  in  New  York. 
We  cannot  but  view  the  move  with  apprehension.  In 
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the  judgment  of  this  Senate  it  is  contrary  to  sound 
principles  of  missionary  administration,  and.  is  frought 
with  peril  to  the  safety,  the  progressive  continuity,  and 
the  practicalness  of  Mission  policies.  Field  operations 
should  be  conducted  by  and  through  field  organizations. 

This  Senate  is  the  executive  body  of  the  Federated 
Missions.  Its  members  exercise  their  functions  only  as 
they  are  duly  appointed  representatives  of  these  organiz¬ 
ed  Mission  bodies.  It  exercises  these  functions  only  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  given  it  by  the  respective 
Mission-Board  organizations.  That  Constitution  places 
field  authority  up  to  actual  organization  in  the  hands  of 
this  Senate.  This  Senate  therefore  does  not  carry,  the 
authority  to  accept  the  action  of  the  Joint  .Committee 
viewed  in  this  light  of  direct  Board  authorization.  It 
can  only  decline  to  accept  it  until  its  own  Constitution 
is  altered,  or  its  constituent  Mission  bodies  unite  in 
directing  it  to  do  so. 

It  would  therefore  recommend  to  its  constituent 
Missions  that  each  petition  its  respective  Board  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  inconsistency  of  authorization,  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  duly  settled  by  the  channels  previously 
constituted  and  still  authorized.  We  know  no  other  way 
in  which  the  present  tangle  may  be  permanently  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily  settled. 

III.  Actions  of  Various  Bodies. 

While  the  Senate  cannot  recognize  the  action  of  the 
Joint  Committee  either  as  inclusive  of  its  reference,  or 
as  possessing  proper  authority  for  direct  decision,  there 
are  points  common  to  the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Senate  action  consequent  to  the  same,  and  the  ten¬ 
tative  position  which  various  of  our  constituent  Missions 
have  taken,  that  may  form  somewhat  of  a  basis  of  oper¬ 
ation,  during  the  period  while  each  Mission  through 
direct  negotiation  with  its  home  body  is  coming  to  its 
permanent  position  on  the  question. 

I.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee’s  action  the  Senate  finds  in  it  five  definite  points, 
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none  of  which  call  for  any  interpretation,  but  seem 
as  clear  as  English  can  be  made  to  speak. 

1.  That  the  Boards  unite  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Union  Christian  College  in  Seoul. 

2.  Respecting  the  conviction  of  the  missionaries 
who  favor  a  college  at  Pyengyang,  that  there  should 
not  be  any  disturbance  of  the  work  being  done  there, 
but  the  standard  and  equipment  there  shall  not  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

3.  That  the  deveiopement  of  college  work  and  of 
university  departments  to  be  aasociated  should  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  a  union  institution  in  Seoul. 

4.  Bespeaks  the  hearty  and  united  cooperation  of 
the  whole  missionary  body  in  Korea.  • 

5.  That  the  Committee  be  authorized  by  the 
Boards  to  proceed  with  the  requisite  practical  mea¬ 


sures. 

We  are  aware  that  the  second  point  above  is  warmly 
controverted  by  some.  An  official  document  however 
must  be  taken  upon  the  plain  and  manifest  meaning  of 
language.  Especially  is  this  true  on  a  point  upon  which 
all  are  not  agreed.  Individual  interpretations,  different 
from  this,  even  though  they  be  more  or  less  official,  are 
not  to  be  adopted,  without  prejudice  to  justice,  except 
where  all  having  interests  involved  are  agreed.  Other 
position  than  this  may  be  taken  only  by  a  correction  of 
the  document. 

II.  The  Senate  at  its  meeting  of  March  20-21,  1914, 
took  the  following  action. 

(See  action) 

Then  this  was  past  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
send  the  following  with  the  action,  to  the  Joint  Commit- 


“  The  Senate  wishes  to  point  out  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  that  in  his  action  it  has  gone  beyond  the  matter 
referred  to  it  by  this  Senate.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Senate  as  adopted  by  the  six  Federated  Missions  in  Art. 
5.  Sec.  4.  reads  as  follows;  .  , 

‘  The  location  and  number  of  High  Schools,  Arts 
Colleges,  Technical  and  Special  Schools  which  shall  be 
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founded  on  or  maintained  by  any  of  the  constituent  mis¬ 
sions  their  correlation  and  the  delimitation  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory  shali  be  determined  by  the  Senate.’ 

This  Constitution  has  been  ratified  by  the  Boards 
with  the  one  provision  by  certain  Boards  that  their  ap¬ 
proval  was  subject  to  the  condition. 

‘  That  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  subject  to  the  review  and  control  of  the  cooperating 
Missions  on  the  field  and  thro  thenpof  the  Boards  at 
home,  in  the  same  way  as  other  union  institutions.’ 

This  section  specifically  delegates  to  the  Senate,  at  least 
the  initial  authority  to  determine  the  location,  number 
and  correlation  of  all  educational  institutions,  In  the 
exercise  of  this'authority  the  Senate  determined  to  have 
but  one  Arts  and  Science  College  for  the  work  of  the 
entire  country  in  the  six  missions.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  same  authority  it  considered  it  wiser  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  refer  the  question  of  the  location  of  that 
one  college  to,  an  outside  referee  body—  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  aspect  of  the  question  alone  was  referred 
to  your  Committee.  We  would  point  out  that  the  reply 
of  your  committee  assumes,  without  a  reference  being 
made  to  exercise  ab  initio,  the  functions  delegated  to  this 
body,  and  to  direct  concerning  two  institutions,  both  to 
do  coilegp  work  and  what  their  correlation  shall  be. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  we  think  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  in  this  manner  can  lead  only 
to  confusion— a  confusion  exceedingly  inimical  to  union 
work.  What  made  the  question  of  location  a  difficult 
one  was  the  desire  of  all  parties  for  one  collegiate  in¬ 
stitution.  If  more  than  one  institution  had  been  consid¬ 
ered  no  question  would  have  been  made,  no  reference 
made.  No  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  eith¬ 
er  in  location,  number,  or  correlation.  The  question 
would  have  settled  itself  along  natural  and  existing 
lines. 

The  Senate  therefore  sees  no  course  open  to  it  but 
to  take  up  these  aspects  of  the  question  as  they  come 
to  it,  and  seek  their  solution  in  constituted  ways  by 
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which  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  we  hope  to  have 
them  reach  the  Boards.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  owing  to  information  at 
that  time  not  being  so  full  as  at  present,  the  letter  is.  in 
some  particulars  defective,  yet  in  the  main  it  is  in  line 
with  the  more  careful  examination  given  above  with  the 
entire  action  of  the  Qommittee  before  the  Senate. 

It  will  also  correct  the  misapprehension  of  some  to 
the  effect  that  the  Senate  had  accepted  the  decision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and  had  then  misinterpreted  it. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  actions  of  individual  con¬ 
stituent  Missions  taken  since  that  action  of  the  Senate, 
they  seem  to  be  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Northern  Presbyterian  Mission  in  answer 
to  the  Senate’s  request  has  taken  action  that  they  will 
continue  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  institution. 

2.  The  Australian  Presbyterian  Mission  has  taken 
the  same  action. 

3.  The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  sent  no 
reply  as  yet. 

4.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  has  sent 
in  no  reply. 

5.  The  Northern  Methodist  Mission  has  dissolved 
union  relations  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  institution  and 
opened  preparatory  college  work  in  Seoul. 

6.  Southern  Methodist  Mission  has  taken  no  ac- 

view  therefore  of  all  these  considerations  the 
passes  the  resolutions  as  given. 


tion. 

In 

Senate 


— 


Sr&nslated  Extracts  from  the  Government  Text  Book  on  Ethics. * 

Text  Book,  Vol.2  Page  19. 

Picture  of  three  men,  making  offerings  and  worshipping  at  a  grave. 

"  Ancestors:  These  people  have  swept  the  grave  clean  and  spread  out  a  variety  of 
offerings. 

Whosoever  has  been  neglectful  of  ancestral  worship  is  "no  good". 

•  t  I 

Teachers  Manual  Vol.  2  page  76-74 

Instructions  with  regard  to  teaching  the  above. 

Not  to  forget  ones  ancestors  and  know  to  revere  them  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
Pedagogic:  What  are  these  people  doing  I  They  have  come  to  the  ancestral  graves 

set  forth  various  offerings,  and  are  offering  sacrifices.  They  have  swept  the  graves  1 
clean.  This  is  the  act  of  people  nho  properly  revere  their  ancestors. 

To  revere  ones  ancestors  and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  is  truly  a  worthy  d4 
deed.1  Whoever  it  may  be,  any  one  who  does  not,  like  these,  offer  ancestral 

sacrifices,  is  a  worthless  fellow,.  - -  -  &c.  &  c> 

Text  Book  Vol.  2  Page  30  "Towards  our  parents  we  must  persue  filial  conduct  to  the  utmoA 
utmost  limit,  we  must  make  the  ancestral  sacrifices  with  devotion,  we  must  love  our  brik 
bretheren  and  be  on  good  terms  with  our  relatives.  * 


PROPOSED  REPORT  ON  THE  CHOSEN  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 
June  22,  1916. 

The  Chosen  Committee,  other  available  members  of  the 
Eoard,  and  the  Executive  Council  met  June  22nd  and  gave  careful 
consideration  to  the^"Act  of  Endowment  of  the  Chosen  Christian 
College"  approved  by  the  Government-General  of  Chosen,  together  with 
an  explanatory  letter  dated  May  9th  from  Dr.  0.  R.  Avison,  Vice- 
President  and  Acting  President  of  the  College,  and  a  letter  dated 
June  16th  from  the  Rev.  Prank  Mason  North,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Boards  on  Education  in  Chosen.  It  was  noted  that 
the  Government-General  would  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  the  College  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  ten-year  period  of  grace  which  is  accorded  to  mission  institu¬ 
tions  that  were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  .  .  •  Ordinance  went 
into  effect,  and  that  the  Government-General  showed  no  disposition 
to  modify  that  Ordinance.  It  was  also  noted,  however,  that  in 
the  "Act  of  Endowment"  the  Government-General  has  allowed  the  word 
"Christian"  to  stand  in  Article  I  on  the  name  of  the  institution, 
that  in  Article  II  it  is  specified  that  "the  object  of  this  Hojin 
shall  be  to  establish  and  maintain  this  College  in  accordance  with 
Christian  principles",  and  that  Article  VI  provides  that  "the 
managers,  officers,  members  of  faculties  and  all  the  instructors 
in  this  College  must  be  believers  in  and  followers  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Christian  Bible."  We  are  gratified  by  these 
provisions  of  the  "Act  of  Endowment"  and  we  cordially  recognize  that 
in  them  the  Government-General  has  showed  a  friendly  spirit. 
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The  question  now  arises:  Should  the  terms  of  this 
"Act  of  Endowment"  he  considered  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
Christian  character  and  influence  of  the  College  to  justify  us 
in  proceeding  with  the  development  of  the  institution?  Our 
judgment  on  this  crucial  question  should  he  influenced  hy  the 

following  considerations: 

1.  The  plain  text  of  the  Ordinance  and  of  the  „ 

"Instructions  concerning  the  revision  and  enforcement  of  the  private 
school  regulations,  etc."  issued  hy  the  Governor-General  March  24, 
1915,  and  specifically  providing  that  "In  such  schools  (private) 
no  religious  teaching  is  permitted  to  he  included  in  their  curricula 
nor  religious  ceremonies  can  he  allowed  to  he  performed. . .The 
education  of  the  people  shall  stand  independent  of  religion. 

No  Government  and  Public  Schools  and  those  schools  having  the  curricu¬ 
lum  fixed  hy  law  and  Ordinance  of  the  Bnpire  can  he  allowed  to  enforce 
religious  education  or  conduct  any  religious  ceremonies." 

2>  The  written  and  published  explanations  of  this 
Ordinance  which  have  been  made  hy  responsible  Japanese  officials;  as 
for  example,  the  letters  of  Mr.  Komatsu  of  April  8th,  1915,  and  Nov¬ 
ember  4,  1915,  to  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown,  the  articles  of  Mr. 
Komatsu  in  the  Seoul  press  of  April  2nd  and  3rd,  1915,  of  Mr.  Sekiya, 
Direcyor  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Nagasaki  Press  of  March 
30,  1915,  and  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  August  7,  1915,  of  The  Official 
Gazette,  Tokyo,  March  29,  1915,  and  of  Mr.  Usami,  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  in  the  Seoul  Press  of  March  17,  18,  19,  and  21,  1915,  all 
of  which  are  to  the  common  effect  that  the  intent  of  the  Ordinance 
5s  to  separate  education  and  religion,  that  this  separation  is 

that  it  will  he  enforced,  and  that,  in  the  lang  uage 


recessary. 
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jf  Mr.  Komatsu,  "the  enforcement  of  tho  principle  of  the  separation 
of  religion  and  education  now  projected  in  Chosen  and  gradually  to 

be  realized  . does  not  admit  of  any  objections  or  critioisn 

by  anybody,  native  or  foreign  .....there  is  no  other  course  open 
for  the  Government  than  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  the  separation 
of  education  and  religion.  ....We  are  resolved  to  maintain  an  absolute 
independence  in  regard  to  our  policy  and  system  concerning  national 
education,  which  we  formulate  and  put  into  effect  hy  ourselves  with¬ 
out  foreign  interference  or  assistance.  It  follows  then  that 
educational  work  inaugurated  hy  foreign  missions  in  the  days  of  the 
former  Korean  Government  must  he  modified  today  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  our  plan  to  carry  out  modem  administrative 
measures." 

3.  That  the  statements  of  Articles  I, II, and  VI  of  the 
"Act  of  Endowment",  quoted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  so  not  S8t  aside 
or  modify  this  Ordinance  appears  from  the  explicit  statement  in 
Article  :  "This  College  shall  carry  on  special  education  follov,ing 
the  Eddeational  Ordinance  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen." 

This  compels  us  to  interpret  the  whole  "Act  of  Endowment' 
in  harmony  with  the  Ordinance  directing  the  separation  of  education 
and  religion.  While  the  "Act  of  Endowment"  provides  that  "the 
managers  ,  officers,  members  of  faculties  and  all  the  instructors 
in  this  College  must  be  believers  in  and  followers  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Christian  Bible",  it  does  not  give  them  liberty  to 
oeach  the  Bible  and  religion  or  to  conduct  chapel  services.  On  the 
contrary,  Article  II,  as  noted  above,  specifically  declares  that 
the  educational  Ordinance  of  the  Government -General  of  Chosen"  remains 
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...  Dr.  Avison  states  in  his  letter  of  May  9th  that  "the 

Government  will  allow  us  to  establish  a  Department  of  Biblical 
Instruction  as  a  coordinate  department  with  the  Literary  and 
Industrial  and  Agricultural  Departments.  Ihis  can  be  conducted 
in  the  same  building  as  the  other  departments  and  will  afford  every 
opportunity  for  all  students  who  wish  to  do  so  to  take  classes  in  it, 
while  devotional  exercises  can  be  conducted  according  to  pleasure. 

Of  course  these  classes  and  exercises  cannot  be  made  compulsory, 
but  some  of  us  are  not  sure  that  compulsion  in  such  cases  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing."  Missionaries  differ  as  to  what  this  really  means; 
but  the  essential  point  now  is  that  this  concession  does  not  appear 
in  the  "Act  of  Endowment"  approved  by  the  Government-General  nor  in 
any  written  statement  of  any  responsible  Japanese  official  which 
we  have  received.  Mr.  Komatsu  wrote  May  5,  1916,  to  the  ?.ev. 
Charles  E.  Sharp,  Chairman  of  our  Mission's  Executive  Committee: 

"As  you  are  aware,  all  official  affirs 
of  which  the  case  is  one,  are  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  written  laws  concerned,  and  the 
Gove rnment- General  is  unable  to  see  its  way  clear 
to  order  the  subordinate  authorities  other  than 
to  conform  to  such  laws  in  their  transaction  of 
official  business#" 

4.  The  refusal  of  the  Government-General  to  comply 
with  the  Board? s  request  to  modify  the  Ordinance  or  to  give  the 
Christian  College  in  Seoul  the  right  to  teach  religion  during  the 
ten-year  period  of  grace  during  which  other  mission  schools  are 
permitted  to  teach  the  Bible  and  religion  and  to  conduct  chapel 
services. 


6.  The  action  of  the  authorities  in  closing  our  Girls' 
School  at  Syen  Chyun  and  the  Boys'  School  of  the  Southern  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Board  at  Soon  Chun. 

6.  The  statements  and  orders  of  several  Japanese  officials 
in  various  places,  as  for  example  the  following  order  of  the  Magis¬ 
trate  of  Soon  Chun  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Boys'  School  in  that 
city: 

"The  Government-General  has  been  making  investigation 
with  regard  to  your  school  since" last  year.  Your  having 
no  intention  of  removing  religion  from  the  curriculum  and 
making  application  to  establish,  heoomes  clearly  diso¬ 
bedience  to  the  established  law.  Therefore,  from  this  time 
on  I  am  ordered  to  forbid  instruction  therein.  I  also 
have  these  instructions  from  higher  authorities,  which  I 
transmit  to  you.* 

Three  policemen  went  to  the  school  the  same  day  to  see  that 
this  order  was  enforoed  by  the  olosing  of  the  Sohool. 

■The  following  order  issued  by  the  Civil  Governor: 

"It  is  not  permitted  to  add  the  teaching  of  religion 
to  the  regular  courses  of  study  taught  in  schools.  3Jor 
is  it  permitted  to  give  instruction  in  religion  under  the 
head  of  an  optional  study  outsiee  of  the  regular  school 
ourrioulum;  or  to  hold  religious  services  as  a  part  of 
the  school  work.  This  is  to  be  olearly  understood. n 

nB.  Translation  of  instruction  from  the  Director  of 
Home  Affairs  Department  to  Chief  of  Police  Department, 

October  29,  1915'. 

"If  those  hearing  the  (religious)  laotures  are"  cer¬ 
tainly  the  students  of  the  school,  I  judge  it  a  thing  to  be 
forbidden,  in  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  work  of  the  Sohool." 

It  is  clear  from  these  and  from  other  statements  that  might 
be  quoted  that  the  Japanese  authorities  have  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  modifying  in  any  way  the  Ordinance  regarding  the  separation 
of  education  and  religon. 
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7.  The  definite  statement  of  Mr.  Komatsu  In  his  letter  of 
November  4,  1915,  "It  is  not  quite  unlikely  that  in  3ix  or  3even  years 
to  oome  there  will  he  no  mission  schools  in  Chosen  undertaking  common 

education,  as  it  is  the  case  in  Japan  proper .  Missions  should 

leave  all  affairs  relating  to  education  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  hy  transferring  the  money  and  labour  they  have  hitherto 
been  expending  on  education  to  their  proper  sphere  of  religious  propa¬ 
gation."  And  he  wrote  in  the  Seoul  Press  of  April  3d,  "Precisely  as 
the  Government  should  not  interfere  with  religion,  so  the  ohuroh 
should  not  interfere  with  political  administration  in  general  and 
eduoation,  whioh  is  part  of  the  administrative  work,  in  particular." 
This  appears  to  point  to  the  extinction  of  all  Mission  schools  and  we 
cannot  ignore  suoh  statements  when  we  consider  the  expediency  of  mak¬ 
ing  large  expenditures  for  a  comparatively  new  institution. 

8.  The  actions  of  the  Board  in  June  1915  and  February  7, 
1916,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  tbs  Ordinance 

is  incompatible  with  the  Christian  character  and  influence  of  Mission 
dchools  and  that  if  it  is  enforoed  it  would  cripple  if  not  completely 
close  the  hundreds  of  mission  schools  now  in  Chosen,  compel  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  plans  that  are  being  made  for  their  enlargement,  and 
paralyze  the  missionary  work  which  depends  upon  these  schools  for  the 
training  of  its  ministers,  evangelists  and  other  leaders.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain  firmly  believe  that  religion 
is  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of  a  sound  religion,  and  they 
lo  not  deem  it  their  duty  to  expend  money  on  sohoola  in  any  land  un¬ 
less  they  can  do  so  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  with  unrestricted  free 
Ion  to  inolude  the  Bible  *A  the  curriculum  and  to  conduct  religious 
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exeroises  in  connection  with  school  work. 


9.  The  Federal  Council  representing  allmthe  Protestant 
Missions  in  Chosen,  at  its  annual  meeting  September  1-3,  1915,  which, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote  adopted  the  following: 

"As  the  Revised  Educational  Ordinance  Number  24,  1915, 
of  the  Go vemment— General,  proposes  among  other  changes,  to 
exclude  feligious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  from 
all  private  schools,  including  some  hundreds  of  schools  con¬ 
ducted  and  financed  by  Christian  ohurches  and  Missions  in 
Chosen,  the  Bederal  Council  of  Protestant  Evangelical  Mis¬ 
sions  feels  itself  called  upon  in  view  of  the  interests  of 
its  home  constituency  the  purpose  for  which  alone  its  mem¬ 
bers  reside  in  this  land,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
funds  used  to  maintain  these  schools  are  contributed,  to 
affirm  that  in  our  judgment  the  conditions  proposed  would 
oripple  if  not  completely  olose  our  Christian  schools." 

10.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  need  to  depend  upon,  a  college 
in  Seoul  for  the  education  of  Xorean  young  men,  as  the  Government- 
General  is  developing  an  elaborate  educational  program  which  provides 
better  plants  and  equipment  and  a  larger  teaching  staff  than  the 
Mission  Boards  oan  possibly  afford,  so  that  v*e  are  relieved  from  the 
responsibility,  which  we  had  prior  to  the  Japanese  occupation,  gor 
giving  a  general  education  to  Xorean  youths. 

11.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon  a  college  in 
Seoul  for  the  Christian  education  of  Xorean  young  men  and  their  train¬ 
ing  for  Christian  work,  inasmuch  as  we  have  academies  for  boys  at 
several  other  stations,  and  in  particular  then Junior  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  in  Pyeng  Yang,  all  of  whioh  are  now  teaching  our  hoys,  which  at 
comparatively  small  additional  expense  can  serve  our  necessary  needs 
in  this  respect,  and  whioh  under  the  Ordinance  have  the  undoubted 
right  to  teaoh  the  Bible  and  religion  during  the  ten-year  period  of 


At  this  point  the  following  paragraph  of  Dr.  north's  offi¬ 
cial  lettSr  of  June  16th  should  he  noted: 

"The  regulations  in  Korea  do  not  provide  for  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  grade  desired  or  intended  hy  the  Boards  and  the 
Joint  Committee.  praotitfally,  the  limitation  is  fixed  at 
four  years  suooeeding  the  high  school.  The  departments  to 
he  provided  for^under  these  regulations  do  not  permit  of  the 
range  of  studies  which  those  interested  in  higher  education 
would  wish  to  have  introduced  into  the  ourrAiulum.  It  is 
stated  that  the  authorities  do  not  believe  that  the  Korean 
youth  are  ready  for  this  higher  work.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  seem  quite  dear  that' the  demand  for  such  higher  work, 
created  efficient  development  of  the  four  years  ourriculum 
agreed  to,  would^ aot  as  it  has  acted,  we  are  advised,  in  Japan 
f  riipn  r  and  urge  new  regulations  which  would  admit  of  the 
work  desired.  The  range  admitted  however  is  decidedly  in 
advance  of  which  ooubd  he  developed  under  the  John  D.  Bells 
Charter,  if  that  were  strictly  interpreted  -  at  leash  t}p.s 
is  the  information  whioh  reaches  me.  \fe  therefore,  if  We 
prooeed,  must  agree  'to  the  development  of  an  institution 
Kkfcofexsn  with  somewhat  lower  standards  than  we  had  expected 
hut  with  opportunity  for  the  highest  type  of  work  allowed 
under  the  regulations  in  Korea  and  the  probability  of  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  standards  and  enrichment  of  the  ctfcrrioulum  as 
the  work  progresses." 

It  thus  appears  that  we  cannot  have  the  kind  of  an  institu- 
tion  for  higher  eduoation  in  Seoul  which  it  has  been  one  of  our  chief 
ohjeots  to  provide,  and  tint  whatever  college  we  have  there  will  sim¬ 
ply  duplicate  the  kind  of  a  college  that  we  already  have  at  Pyeng  Yang. 

12.  The  faot  that  the  Chosen  Christian  College  is  not  a 
developed  institution  with  a  plaist  and  equipment  which  could  not  he 
sacrificed  without  loss.  The  Boards  have  made  no  appropriations  for 
property.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  proposed  site  has  been  paid  for 
out  of  private  funds.  There  are  no  buildings  or  equipment  whatever 
and  no  foreign  teaching  staff  except  a  few  missionaries  already  on 
the  field  who  if  they  continue  in  the  College,  will  havs  to  he  re- 
paoed  by  new  men  sent  from  America  to  take  up  the  work  whioh  they  for¬ 
merly  had  in  the  Mission. 
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13.  The  fact  that  the  Ordinance  of  the  Government-General 
on  the  Separation  of  Education  and  Religion,  and  its  avowed  intention 
of  strictly  enforcing  it,  have  strengthened  the  oppostion  of  our 
Chosen  Mission  to  a  college  in  Seoul  and  led  some  missionaries  on  the 
field  and  seme  of  the  Boards  in  this  country,  who  have  hitherto  been 
favorable  to  the  project,  to  feel  that  the  way  is  not  now  clear  to 
pr oo e e d. it  is  unmistakably  evident  that  if  we  do  proceed,  the 
College  oannot  possibly  seoure  that  cooperation  of  the  missionary  body 
on  the  field  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  success. 

Tn  these  cirdumBtsnoes,  we  have  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  practicability  of  proceeding  with  the  plans  for  the 
oollege.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  should  continue  an  insti¬ 
tution  already  developed,  but  whether  we  should  build  a  new  one  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  plant  and 
equipment  and  a  considerable  annual  charge  for  maintenance  whioh  must 
be  added  to  the  present  budget  for  Chosen.  The  matter  oan  he  arrested 
at  this  point  with  little  or  no  financial  loss,  as  the  land  already 
secured  could  probably  he  sold.  There  would  no  doubt  be  embarrass¬ 
ment,  but  the  Board  s  are  not  responsible  for  the  conditions  whioh 
have  now  been  created. 

We  should  consider  too  the  unwisdom  and  injustice  of  disre¬ 
garding  the  judgment  not  only  of  our  Chosen  Mission  hut  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Missions  without  further  consultation  with  them;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  the  question  now  under  consideration  is  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Mission  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  policy  of  a  college  in  Seoul.  The  question  as  to  what 
should  he  done  under  the  regulations  of  the  Government-General  affects 
a 
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3tar  on  p.  ^ 

Of  the  members  of  our  Mission  who  have  written  us  on  the 
subject  during  the  past  ye%r,  only  two  have  expressed  themselves  as 
favoring  prooedsne  under  the  new  regulations,  although  of  oourse  there 
may  be  others  who  have  not  written.  The  Australian  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  has  from  the  beginning  deolined  to  oooperate  with  the  College  in 
Seoul  and  has  deolared  its  adherence  to  the  Junior  Christian  College 
in  Pyeng  Yang  and  the  Australian  Board  has  supported  it  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission,  a  majority  was  at  first 
willing  to  oooperate  with  the  College  in  Seoul,  but  at  its  last  annual 
meeting  it  voted  not  to  oooperate  with  it  hut  instead  to  oooperate 
with  the  Junior  Christian  College  in  Pyeng  Yang,  and  the  Southern  Pres, 
byterian  Board  has  informed  ua  th&t  on  this  account  it  cannot  oooper¬ 
ate  with  a  College  in  Seoul  nor  make  appropriations  for  it.  She  Cana- 
aian  Presbyterian  Mission  wa3  about  evenly  divided  on  the  original 
question  as  between  Seoul  and  Pyeng  Yang,  but  it  is  now  understood 
that  a  majority  of  the  Mission  is  adverse  to  proceeding  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  Seoul.  It  has  voted  not  to  apply  for  permits  for  its  own 
schools.  It  has  closed  its  aoademy  for  boys  at  Soon  Chun  rather  than 


to  oomply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Government,  and  the  Board  in 
Toronto  has  approved  the  course  of  the  Mission.  It  thus  appears  that 
of  the  six  Missions  in  Chosen  only  two  (Korthem  and  Southern  Metho¬ 


dists)  will  oooperate  with  a  college  in  Seoul,  representing  but  liable 

over  one-third  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field  and  that  of  the  six 
Boards  three  are  not  prepared  to  oooperate ,shA  a  fourth,  the  Southern 
Methodist,  has  not  yet  acted  and  a  fifth,  our  own  Board,  would  ir  it 
cooperated  with  the  college  be  opposed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  missionaries  on  the  field. 
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all  the  Missions  in  Chosen,  has  been  under  Joint  consideration  by  then 

and  their  opinion  has  foubd  expression  in  the  action  of  the  Federal 

course 

Council  quoted  anove.  The  nhiyg  of  the  local  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Churoh  in  taking  out  a  permit  under  the  new  regulations  for  the  Boys’ 
Sohool  of  that  Church  in  Seoul  has  aroused  considerable  otttioism, 
and  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  even  more  severe  oritioism  if  we 
at  home  were  finally  to  issue  such  a  matter  without  giving  the 
representative  bodies  on  the  field  a  proper  opportunity  to  express 
their  judgment  on  these  later  developments,  especially  as  their  re¬ 
gular  annual  meetings  are  to  be  held  within  the  nemt  few  weeks. 

Be  should  also  take  into  eonsideration  the  fact  that,  while 


the  Board  has  given  us  the  power  to  act  in  its  name  during  the  va¬ 
cation  season,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  a  called  meeting 
of  the  Board  at  which  only  _ ,  members  oould  find  it  possi¬ 

ble  to  be  present,  should  reverse  the  deliberate  and  repeated  judg¬ 
ment  and  decision  of  the  Board  expressed  at  two  regular  meetings  and 
which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  prolonged  correspondence  with  the 
Japanese  Government— General  and  with  the  missionaries  on  the  field. 

In  these  circumstances  ,  we  do  not  feel  prepared  to  change 
the  position  formally  taken  by  the  Board  February  7th.  The  Secretary 
in  Qharge  is  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  ChosentMission  and 
with  the  representatives  of  this  Board  on  the  Field  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Chosen  Christian  College  as  to  whether  in  their  judgment  and 
in  that  of  the  Federal  Couircil  the  terms  of  the  "Act  of  Endowment'1^ 
sufficiently  guarantee  the  Christian  character  and  influence  of  the 


College. 


Yen  i3  hereby  made  for  the 


An  appropriation  of 
proportion  of  this  Board  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
the  past  fisoal  year;  but  the  way  is  not  deemed  clear  to 
like  expenditure  for  ths  academic  year  which  begins  li^xt 
further  aotion  by  the  Board  after  hearing  from  the  field 
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Dear  Mr.  McAlpin: 

I  am  writing  to  a  few  friends  in  the  hopes  that 
they  will  feel  led  to  consider,  and  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
others  before  the  General  Assembly,  a  matter  which  is  now  before 
the  church  from  the  Home  Missions  point  of  view.  It  appears  to  me 
and  many  others  on  the  Foreign  field  that  just  now,  when  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Missions  of  our  church  is  being  revised  with  reference  to 
Home  Missions,  is  the  time  also  to  do  some  needed  work  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Foreign  Missions.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  points 
at  is s with  reference  to  Home  Missions,  but  twenty  ye&rs  in  this 
Mission  has  given  me  many  unmistakable  reasons  for  believing  that 
Christ  could  better  be  served  if  the  present  system  under  which 
the  Foreign  Mission  work  of  the  church  is  done  were  revised. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Assembly  appointed  the  Board  and 
charged  it  with  the  organizing  and  superintending  the  work  of 
making  Christ  known  in  unevangelized  lands,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  further  definition  or  differentiation  of  authority  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  left  where  it  was  then  -  placed  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board.  Missions  on  the  field  hold  no  recognized 
place  in  the  organized  operations  of  the  church  end  Assembly _ 
although  they  are  operating  organizations  carrying  responsibility 
and  therefore  should  be  endued  with  corresponding  authority. 

They  are  simply  the  creatures  of  the  Board .  The  arrangement  is 
merely  imperialistic  and,  that  down  to  the  minutest  dete.ils  of 
field  operations,  if  it  is  so  wished. 

This  was  probably  necesse.ry  in  the  earlier  days,  but  it  is 
now  not  suitable  to  the  task.  The  field  work  has  grown  to  too 
large  dimensions;  it  has  become  differentiated  and  complex;  it 
differs  in  every  Mission;  the  native  peoples  are  assuming  the±r^ 
places  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  social  life  and  psychology  is  more  necessary  to  wise  opera¬ 
tion  than  ever  before;  the  Missions  themselves  have  grown  to  oe 
large,  well  organized  bodies  of  experienced  workers;  they  are 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  and, 
moreover,  as  the  operating  field  organizations  of  the  home  church, 
established  by  the  General  Assembly,  including  hund.reds  of  its 
presbyters,  they  have  moral  and  spiritual  rights  in  determining 
their  field  policies,  and  the  molding  of  the  prod.uct  wnich  is  the 
fruit  of  their  labors. 
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Mr.  Me Alp in  -2-  April  2,  1917. 

On  the  other  haul,  all  men  are  finite,  even  those  witn  the  besc 
of  intentions  and  to  whom  the  highest  honor  is  due.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  judging  a  matter  with  which  one  has  little  or  no  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance .  It  is  no  disrespect  to  say  that  this  is  true  of 
Board  members.  Board  secretaries,  and  passing  visitors  of  renown. 

The  perils  of  the  present  system  are  not  only  the  perils  which  grow 
out  of  the  growth  and  complexity  of  fhe  work,  but  are  the  certain¬ 
ties  of  an  absentee  imperialism.  And  lastly,  we  are  Presbyterians; 
bora,  bred,  and  broken  to  harness,  in  a  representative  democracy  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  graded  courts  with  responsibilities  and.  authority , 
and  with  rights  correspondingly  distributed.  As  Presbyterians  we 
believe  that  wisdom  in  initial  jurisdiction  is  best  conserved,  in 
general,  by  locating  such  jurisdiction  in  the  superior  body  most  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  and  that  it  is  this  body  that  in  general  has  the 
strongest  claim  to  Divine  guidance  for  v'ise  decision  in  such  matters. 
The  average  Mission  has  a  larger  voting  body  then  the  average  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  home  church,  and  its  membership  is  far  more  permanent. 
Four  percent  of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  home  church  are  in  its 
Foreign  Missions,  yet  the  present  arrangement  afford.3  no  place  of 
recognition  of  their  service  and  consequent  expert  knowledge  in  the 
organization  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  great  purpose  of  the  church, 
save  that  of  simple  employees. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  an  outword  and  unsound  system,  which  I 
trust  the  Board  itself  may  be  led  to  offer  their  expert  service  to 
rectify  when  there  is  an  opportunity  offered.  Time  has  brought 
changes  in  the  work  until  a  grave  injustice  is  being  done  this  same 
work  of  Christ  in  Foreign  lands ,  the  church's  highest  honor;  and  the 
peace  of  the  church,  the  just  administration  of  funds  committed  to 
it,  and  the  impartial  overseeing  of  its  missionaries  are  put  in 
jeopardy.  As  a  presbyter  of  the  church  I  think  it^kjd going  beyond 
one's  proper  function  to  seek  a  d.iscussion  and.  consideration  of  this 
question  how  when  the  whole  chapter  of  Missions  is  before  the  church 
being  remodeled.  The  relation  of  Missions  in  the  Home  lend,  to  the 
church  seems  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  discussion  in  the  church  papers,  but  of  how  much  greater  moment 
must  this  question  be  because  of  the  fact  that  the  v^ork  is  done  out¬ 
side  of  the  boundaries  of  the  church,  und.er  unknown  conditions,  with 
no  immediate  super intendance ,  and  usually  in  very  populous  centres 
and  connected  with  a  church  of  mother  tongue.  Should  not  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  Missions  in  Foreign  lands,  with  the  governing  body  in 
the  Home  land,  be  embodied  in  the  legal  definitions  of  the  dhurch? 
Will  you  help  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  next  General  Assembly 
for  its  earnest  consideration? 

Am  in  the  midst  of  my  spring  itinerating,  which  has  been  unex¬ 
pectedly  made  trebly  heavy  by  reason  of  unforeseen  circumstances. 
Anything  you  may  do  in  this  matter,  to  get  it  earnestly  considered, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Williem  B.  Hunt. 
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Concerning  the  Conference 
Chosen  and  the  Executive 
Furlough  from  Chosen,  who 


between  the  Board's  Committee  on 
Council,  and  the  Missionaries  on 
are  in  New  York  or  vicinity. 


Friday,  Hay  11,  1917, 


-  9:30  A.H.  to  12:30  P.M. 


The  Board's  Assembly  Room. 


At  Br.  Brown's  suggestion  Messrs.  VJhittemore,  Cook, 
Kerr  and  Rhodes  acted  as  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  last  o 
topics  for  discussion. 

The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Rhodes  to  arrange  the 
list  in  a  formal  statement  and  have  copies  sent  to  all  the 
missionaries  that  may  fcessibly  be  able  to  attend. 

The  Committee  requests  all  to  come  8114  to  ^ake,  . 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  especially  to  suggest  other  topics 

in  addition. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  strive  for  a 
mutual  understanding  concerning  problems  and  difficult Lie 
that  have  arisen  as  between  ohe  Boaru  and  the  Mission, 
talk  heart  to  heart,  to  discuss  frankly,  to  see  each  others 
view-point  in  order  that  we  may  all  do  our  work  bettex. 

The  topics  suggested  are  arranged  under  general 
headings  as  follows; 

1.  As  to  relations  with  the  Japanese,  the  new 
educational ’ordinance,  primary  schools,  etc. 

(a)  Has  the  Mission  been  put  in  a  bad  light  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  because  the  Board's  re?re3®ntf^®3 
have  discussed  too  freely  with  Governmental  a^110”-^®3 
questions  which  were  still  in  debate  between  the  Mission 
and  the  Board?  For  example,  the  question  of  closing  in 
primary  schools. 
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(b)  Has  the  Board  sufficiently  kept  in  mind  the  deli¬ 
cate  position  of  the  missionaries  who  are  anxious  to  please 
the  authorities  and  yet  who  outwardly  cannot  he  extremely 
pro-Japanese  without  alienating  the  Koreans  whom  they  are 
sent  to  lead  and  help;  or  on  the  other  hand  have  the  Koreans 
in  their  anti- Japanese  attitude  been  hiding  behind  the  mis¬ 
sionaries? 

(c)  Can  vie  be  "over-nice"  to  th.9  Japanese  and  urge  un¬ 
due  haste  in  the  " Japanizing"  of  the  Chosen  Mission?  For 
example,  in  a  tendency  to  secularize  our  Church  schools.  Or, 
are  the  missionaries  inclined  to  underestimate  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation? 

(d)  Is  it  the  best  policy  for  a  missionary  to  Chosen 
to  spend  his  first  year  in  Japan?  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
should  the  Board  first  have  consulted  the  Chosen  Mission? 

2.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Church  at  home  has 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Chosen 
Mission. 

(a)  As  to  differences  among  the  missionaries. 

(b)  As  to  their  theological  views  being  over-conservative 
and  narrow. 

(c)  As  to  their  pre -millennial  views. 

3.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Church  at  home  has 
underestimated  the  value  of  the  Korean  Church,  and  of  Chosen 
as  a  mission  field. 

(a)  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  writers  and 
speakers  on  mission  work  in  the  Orient  to  give  less  and  less 
attention  t.o  Chosen? 

(b)  Are  tourists  and  delegations  to  the  Orient  giving 

a  disproportionately  small  amount  of  tkmir  time  to  investigat¬ 
ing  the  work  in  Chosen? 

4.  An  opportunity  to  suggest  other  topics  for 
discussion. 

5.  The  missionaries  request  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  of  the  Chosen  Committee  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  of  the  missionaries,  lines  of  improvement, 
dangers  to  ba  avoided,  etc. 
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The  Committee  suggests  that  the  following  persons 


disoussion 

on  the  different  topics: 

l.a. 

Mr. 

Whittemore . 

b. 

Mr. 

Kerr. 

o. 

Mr. 

Gook. 

d. 

Ur. 

Sharrooks. 

E.a. 

Mr. 

Smith. 

b. 

Mr. 

Erdman. 

o. 

Mr. 

Bruen. 

3.  a. 

Mr. 

Rhodes. 

b. 

Mr. 

V/hiCtemore. 

For  the  Committee 
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brings  to  them  with  His  life’s  Blood.  A  few 
tracts  are  torn  up  and  returned  to  us  by  the 
mail,  and  two  or  three  have  written  us  sharp 
words.  A  late  note,  returning  David  Baron’s 
tract,  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  states: 

Gentlemen:  I  requested  of  you  as  much  as  two 
weeks  ago  to  spend  your  money  on  some  of  those  poor 
Christians  who  need  assistance.  It  is  about  time 
that  you  cut  it  out.  Any  Jew  that  changes  his  re¬ 
ligion  only  changes  it  for  the  fact  that  perhaps  he  can 
make  some  money  by  it.  A  real  honest  Jew  would 
not  do  it.  _ 

In  these  days  of  rush  and  hurry,  private 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God 
are  greatly  neglected,  so  that  the  heart  be¬ 
comes  cold  and  the  life  useless. 

An  evangelist  says: 

At  the  close  of  a  service  some  time  ago  a  young 
man  came  to  me  and  said,  “I  have  been  a  Christian 
new  for  three  years,  but  I  am  not  getting  on  in  my 
religious  life  as  I  ought;  instead  of  making  progress  1 
seem  to  be  going  backward."  I  asked,  "Where  are 
you  reading  in  your  Bible  at  present?"  He  said,  "I 
don’t  know.”  Then  I  asked,  “Where  did  you  read 
yesterday?"  He  said,  “I  was  out  cf  town,  and  so  un¬ 
able  to  read.”  “Then  the  day  before?"  He  said,  “I 
was  busy.”  “Then  the  day  before  that?”  He  said, 
"I  was  at  a  meeting,  and  did  not  get  home  until  late 
and  so  had  no  time.”  Before  the  conversation  ended 
I  found  he  had  not  seen  his  Bible  for  nearly  a  month. 

The  quiet  morning  hour  is  the  time  of  all 
times  for  communion  with  God,  and  if  that 
is  slept  away,  or  if  it  slips  away,  there  is  little 
hope  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  the  whole 
livelong  day. 


We  have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  our  Topeka  friend  of  long 
years  ago,  Ned  Adatns,  who  for  some  twenty 
years  has  been  a  Missionary  in  Korea.  Mr. 
Adams  acted  as  Secretary  for  a  time  for  the 
first  Soudan  party,  which  sailed  for  Sierra 
Leone  in  1890. 


Taiku,  Korea,  April  10,  1917. 


My  Dear  Fisher: 

In  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  The  Gospel  Mes¬ 
sage  I  note  that  you  speak  of  friends  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  paper  for  many  years,  and  you  would  like 
to  know  whether  to  continue  them  upon  the  list  or 


iiUS,. 

This  without  doubt  strikes  myself.  I  have  received 
it  these  twenty  odd  years  since  I  came  to  the  field, 
and  I  have  often  intended  writing  to  you  and  ex- 


which  are  not  pushing. 

We  all  tend  to  ruts.  We  all  tend  to  let  bad  enough 
alone,  as  well  as  good  enough.  While  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  been  with  you  in  everything,  I  can  say 
emphatically  that  I  think  your  paper  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  its  “Sound  the  Alarm”  articles.  They  have 
done  me  good  as  they  must  have  done  to'  ail  who  are 
awaiting  the  Appearing.  Without  question  the  days 
are  evil.  We  need  to  keep  our  lights  trimmed  and 
bright,  and  sometimes  you  trim  us  pretty  dose.  How¬ 
ever,  Fisher,  you  are  nothing  but  a  voice  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Here  and  there,  there  are  those  that  will 
harken,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  a  voice  is  only  responsible  for  being  a  voice, 
and  not  for  the  manner  in  which  people  will  take  it, 
keep  sounding  the  alarm,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  and 
guide  you  in  your  office. 

I  trust  that  you  will  continue  sending  me  the  paper. 


With  many  regards  and  remembrances  of  the  old 
days, 

Yours  in  the  Blessed  Service, 

Jas.  E.  Adams. 

Unsaved  friend:  A  Railroad  Company 
once  lost  a  damage  suit  because  their  cross¬ 
ing  sign  was  held  to  be  too  long  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  and  quickly  read.  They  then  paid 
their  attorney  such  a  large  fee  for  a  new 
sign,  that  the  words  that  he  selected,  “Stop, 
Look,  Listen,"  were  called  the  three  most 
valuable  words  in  all  our  language. 

Friend,  the  on-rushing  train  of  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  may  soon  dash 
you  to  destruction;  and,  alas!  many  preach¬ 
ers  of  our  day  do  not  use  their  learning  as 
wisely  as  did  the  lawyer,  for  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  clear  warning  and  making  the  way  of 
salvation  plain,  they  use  language  so  deep 
and  complicated,  or  so  full  of  human  reason¬ 
ings,  that  the  hearer  is  confused  and  under¬ 
stands  neither  his  danger  nor  the  way  of  es¬ 
cape.  . 

God  has,  however,  given  us  a  simple  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  may  also  be  presented  in  three 
short  words: 

Lost.  “All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God."  Our  Gospel  “  Is  hid  to  them  that  are 
Lost  •  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not,”  “The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,”  and  their  sins  are  sweeping  them  down  to 
an  eternal  hell.  , , 

Look.  “Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved.  Christ 
was  lifted  up  on  the  cross  to  bear  our  sins,  that  God 
might  justly  forgive  all  who  accept  Him  as  their  sm- 
bearer,  and  trust  in  Him  alone  for  their  salvation. 

Li  ve .  “He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him 
which  died  for  them  and  rose  again.”  _  If  we  have 
been  forgiven  and  born  again  through  faith  m  Christ, 
we  will  rejoice  to  own  Him  as  our  Lord  and  Master, 
and  to  render  Him  a  loving  obedience  and  service. 

This,  friend,  is  the  true  Gospel,  and  these 
three  words  will  have  a  much  greater  val¬ 
ue  to  you  than  all  the  money  that  was 
given  that  shrewd  lawyer  for  his  famous  sign, 
if  you  receive  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
as  your  personal  Savior. 

GOD  OR  MAN? 

“Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  Bar.” 

An  exchange  states  that  in  1912  a  worldly 
wiseacre  wrote: 

War  is  dying.  It  dies  because  it  cannot  pay  its 
way.  It  dies  because,  through  the  spread  of  ““ra¬ 
tion  and  the  demands  of  commerce,  no  part  of  the 
civilized  world  can  be  suffered  to  engage  m  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  any  other  part.  In  our  belief, 
whatever  the  apparent  provocation  of  noisy  speech  or 
hectoring  diplomacy,  we  shall  never  see  another  war 
among  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake. 

And  a  few  years  before  this  a  French¬ 
man  put  forth  six  volumes  on  “The  Future 
of  War,”  the  gist  of  which  was  an  effort  to 
prove  that  there  would  be  no  more  war,  be¬ 
cause  of  cost  in  men  and  money,  while  with- 
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in  three  months  before  the  war  started  simi¬ 
lar  statements  were  made  by  President  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Leland  Stanford  University  before 
the  men  who  work  in  the  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  plant;  by  a  Professor  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  a  book,  and  by  a  Yale  Professor  in 
one  of  the  leading  magazines.  In  1908  a 
leading  magazine  published  an  article  on 
“Man-killing  Devices  —  and  the  Warless 
Age.” 

And  now  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  fur¬ 
ther  deceived  by  the  statements  that  this  war 
will  clear  the  atmosphere  and  be  the  last, 
and  that  the  nations  will  arrange  some  cen¬ 
tral  authority  that  will  have  power  to  keep 
the  peace.  But  it  is  written  in  the  Word  of 
God,  “Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom  ■  ■  •  All  these  are 
the  beginning  of  sorrows;”  and  the  great  day 
of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  and  the  terrific 
conflict  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  yet  to  take 
place. 

Reader,  who  wilt  thou  believe,  God  or  man? 


“ PERILOUS  TIMES  SHALL  COME." 


Our  old  friend,  Dr.  Robert  Cameron,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Watchword  and  Truth,  has  seen  and 
has  been  captivated  by  Billy  Sunday,  and  he 
tells  us  in  his  paper  that  Mr.  Sunday’s  use  of 
slang  is  not  offensive  when  spoken  by  him, 
that  the  charge  of  blasphemy  is  not  true,  and 
that  the  statements  about  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  Press,  are 
far  different  from,  those  that  fall  from  Ms  lips. 
And  so  our  good  Doctor  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  outcries  against  wickedness,  the 
work  of  reform,  the  bright  lights,  the  rousing 
music  and  the  cheers  of  the  big  meeting,  un¬ 
til  wicked,  profane  slang*— concerning  which  a 
returned  Missionary,  who  heard  Billy  person¬ 
ally,  wrote:  “His  useless,  endless,  malicious 
slang  is  a  terrible  thing”— is  not  offensive  to 
hifn  when  Sunday  utters  it  under  such  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  the  words  heard  by  the  very 
ears  of  unimpeachable  witnesses,  when  Mr. 
Sunday  said  that  he  stood,  from  the  sole  of 
his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Divorce,  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church* — that  greatest  of  all  Divorce-mon¬ 
gers — and  advised  Roman  Catholics  to  go  to 
the  idolatrous  Mass  and  to  Confession,  these 
well-known,  true  and  published  statements 
appear  very  different  from  the  words  that  fell 
on  our  brother’s  ear  while  he  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  big  spectacular  performance. 

This  is  one  of  the  alarming  features  of  the 
religion  of  the  day:  Some  good  is  mixed 
with  much  bad,  for  error  often  rides  to  its 
deadly  work  on  the  back  of  truth,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  big  meetings  go  around  so  fast, 
the  music  and  the  noise  is  so  exhilarating  that 
the  minds  of  good  men  become  confused  and 


they  are  not  able  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
fearful  evils  that  are  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  the  movements.  Religious  hypnotism  pre¬ 
vails,  and  we  need  that  Spirit  that  controlled 
Spurgeon  when  he  wrote  this  biting  sarcasm 
regarding  that  sweet-titled  book  by  Drum¬ 
mond,  “Love  the  Greatest  Thing  in.  the 
World:” 

I  have  read  this  book,  whether  it  be  a  good  book 
or  whether  it  be  a  bad  book,  I  cannot  tell.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  re-read  the  book,  whether  it 
be  a  good  book  or  whether  it  be  a  bad  book,  I  cannot 
teil — I  believe  it  is  a  bad  book. 

Well,  Doctor,  we  are  again  sorry,  and  we 
remember  that  some  years  ago  you  com¬ 
mended  that  prince  of  down  grade  preachers, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell,  advertised  the  works  of 
that  destroyer  of  the  faith,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Aked,  and  sought  to  circulate  one  of  Mr.  S. 
D.  Gordon’s  unsound  books — that  man  who 
writes  that  there  is  no  cross  in  God’s  plan  of 
salvation — only  afterward  to  decide  it  best 
to  warn  your  readers  that  even  that  particu¬ 
lar  book  needed  to  be  read  with  care.  May 
we  ask:  What  would  our  departed  friend, 
Dr.  Brookes,  the  founder  of  The  Truth  say 
to  all  this  if  he  could  rise  from  his  tomb?  _ 

You  do  hot  speak  of  Mr.  Sunday’s  “Sick¬ 
ening  flattery  of  the  ungodly  Orders,”  as  an¬ 
other  returned  Missionary  expresses  it,  and 
since  the  Presbyterian  Preacher,  Dr,  Mark 
A.  Matthews,  that  prominent  Mason,  has  tak¬ 
en  a  place  with. you  as  Associate  Editor,  you 
might  not  have  very  good,  liberty  in  con¬ 
demning  that  part  of  the  big  meeting. 

You  write  that  you  have  seen  the  fruits  of 
Mr.  Sunday’s  work,  but  the  Northwestern 
Christian  .Advocate .  gives  the  figures  of  the 
Boston  meeting  as  follows: 

The  records  of  the  Sunday  campaign  in  Boston 
show  48,903  “Trail-hitters”  distributed  as  follows: 
Churches,— Baptist,  11,845;  Methodist,  7,104;  Con¬ 
gregational,  6,195;  Episcopal,  3,275;  Presbyterian, 
2,282;  Evangelical,  128;  Christian,  118;  Friends,  70; 
Undesignated  (blank),  2,887;  out  of  town,  10,823; 
Catholic,  1,513;  Lutheran,  892;  miscellaneous,  931; 
Unitarians,  296;  Universalist,  128;  Christian  Science, 
239;  Hebrews,  177.  Although  the  Methodists  are 
several  degrees  removed  from  the  place  of  foremost 
leadership  among  the  Boston  churches,  the  returns 
indicate  how  congenial  the  atmosphere  of  a  Billy  Sun¬ 
day  meeting  is  to  those  of  Methodist  training.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  persons  of  the  most  widely 
differing  beliefs  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  Mr.  Sun¬ 
day 's  appeal  to  their  conscience  without  any  reaction 
in  favor  of  his  theology.  They  seem  simply  to  have 
been  stimulated  to  greater  devotion  to  their  former 
type  of  religious  faith. 

Brother,  if  you  preached  so  that  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  yes,  thousands,  were  stimu¬ 
lated  to  greater  devotion  to  their  former  type 
of  religious  faith,  as  the  Advocate  says,  and 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  Jewish  and  Universalist  Socie¬ 
ties,  to  say  nothing  of  unsound  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Congregational,  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  Churches,  would  you  not  feel 
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June  1,  1917. 


To  the  Chosen  Committee 

and  the  Executive  Council. 

Dear  Brethren: 

Referring  to  the  dinner  and  Conference 
with  the  furloughed  Members  of  the  Chosen  Mission  at 
541  Lexington  Avenue  next  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th 
instant,  I  asked  the  missionaries  what  they  would 
like  to  present  and  they  gave  me  the  enclosed.  They 
prepared  this  for  the  Conference  which  they  expected 
to  be  held  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  perhaps  they  may  desire  some  modifications  of  it 
now,  but  I  think  it  important  to  send  it  to  you  so 
that  you  may  get  a  general  idea  of  what  is  in  their 
minds. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Enolosure., 


Ma  ■  fLu\  ■  -  2. 


THE 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

ITS  FUNCTION  AND  VALUE 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


*ST 

A  Symposium 


In  these  days  of  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools  it  seems  oppor¬ 
tune  to  consider  the  mission  and  im¬ 
portance  of  private  schools.  Most  of 
the  following  statements,  by  prominent 
Americans,  were  recently  written  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Friends’  Select  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  a  brief  expression  of  opinion 
regarding  the  function  and  value  of 
private  schools  in  the  community. 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D. 

President  EaaeHtus  of  Harvard  University 
“The  private  school  seems  to  me  necessary, 
first,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  and, 
secondly,  for  competition  with  the  public  school. 
In  most  countries  where  popular  education  is 
elaborate  and  successful,  private  institutions  of 
learning,  from  lowest  to  highest,  are  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  institutions  supported  by  taxation.  This 
has  been  emphatically  true  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so.” 


PAUL  H.  HANU3,  Ph.D. 

Head  ©f  the  Pepartraieia'i  ®f  Edsisataoa,  Harvard  University 

“(1)  Every  school,  if  essentially  an  educational 
institution  and  free  from  the  domination  of  active 
sectarian  or  other  divisive  influences,  and  thus 
endeavoring  to  minister  impartially  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  spiritual  interests  of  all  pupils  who  may 
resort  to  it,  is  a  public  school  even  if  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds. 

“(2)  Private  schools  may  render  a  very  valuable 
service  to  the  communities  where  they  are  located. 
They  are  usually  unaffected  by  social  or  political 
factions,  and  can  therefore  pursue  their  ideals 
without  the  necessity  of  subjecting  their  proce¬ 
dure  to  the  more  or  less  thoughtless  criticism  of 
the  representatives  of  such  factions. 

“(3)  Classes  in  such  schools  are  usually  smaller 
than  the  classes  in  public  schools.  Hence  there 
is  better  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to  secure 
the  needed  individual  instruction  than  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case  in  public  schools. 

“(4)  Private  schools  usually  endeavor  to  secure 
teachers  of  exceptionally  good  personal  qualities, 
as  well  as  of  substantial  scholarship  and  teaching 
power.  Consequently  the  social  tone  of  the 
private  schools  is  likely  to  be  distinctly  good. 

“(5)  Since  private  schools  are  not  subject  to 
rapidly  changing  public  opinion,  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  carry  on,  and  many  of  them  do 
carry  on,  valuable  educational  experiments,  that 
are  temporarily  impossible  in  the  public  schools. 
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“  (6)  Since  they  must  compete  with  the  public 
schools,  they  have  every  incentive  to  make  their 
instruction  and  their  influence  at  least  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  the  instruction  and  general 
influence  of  the  public  schools. 

“(7)  Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  schools  are  private  schools.  Such  schools 
have  always  been  among  the  most  cherished  and 
significant  of  our  educational  resources.” 


JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Beaus  of  Te&chez-s  College.  Columbia  Univessity 

“The  chief  advantages  of  a  private  school  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  (1)  that  pupils  may  have  more 
personal  attention,  and  (2)  more  efficient  instruc¬ 
tion  than  can  ordinarily  be  ensured  in  a  public 
school.  Private  schools  should  be  in  a  position, 
through  the  receipt  of  tuition  fees,  to  provide 
more  teachers  and  better .  teachers  than  public 
schools  can  afford.  This  gives  a  chance  to  exert 
personal  influence  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
scholarship  and  character-building. 

“The  private  school  which  is  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  for  profit  cannot  be  expected,  to  attain 
either  of  these  ends.  Such  schools,  instead  of 
being  superior  to  the  public  schools,  must  inevi¬ 
tably  suffer  in  comparison  with  them. 


SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  P&.D. 

School  AinasniatEatiMi  ansi  Superinterasleat  ©£ 
the  College  Schools,  Teach®?s  College.  CoSumfeis.  University 

“However  excellent  a  public  school  system  ma,y 
be  it  is  desirable  to  have  good  private  schools 
which  can  meet  the  particular  needs  of  pupils 
whose  parents  are  able  to  contribute  liberally  to 
their  education.  A  public  school  system  .neces¬ 
sarily  presents  a  somewhat  uniform  and  circum¬ 
scribed  program,  while  a  private  school  may  be 
thoroughly  flexible  and  adapt  itself  to.  individual 
needs.  Again,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
value  of  small  classes  and  having  teachers  of 
culture  who,  under  these  more  f  avorable .  con¬ 
ditions,  can  throw  around  the  child  those  lniiu- 
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ences  which  favor  natural  and  cheerful  applica¬ 
tion  and  studious  habits.  There  are,  of  course, 
good  and  bad  private  schools,  but  the  good  pri¬ 
vate  school,  with  its  homelike  atmosphere  and 
its  carefully  selected  staff  working  with  high 
aims  and  purposes,  should  be  cherished  as  one 
of  our  most  worthy  American  institutions/’ 


ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Preaidcat  of  Yata  Univenity 

“In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  great  a  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  public  schools  for  the  introduction 
of  studies  which  are  supposed  to  be  practical 
but  really  are  not  so,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  that  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  private 
schools  to  permit  the  development  of  experiments 
and  methods  on  other  lines,  which  some  people 
would  call  idealistic  and  others  old-fashioned. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  ideals  of  the  private  schools 
are  better  than  those  of  the  public  schools;  but 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  training  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  that  the  next  generation  may  judge  of 
systems  of  education  by  their  fruits/’ 


MARION  L.  BURTON,  D J>„  LLJX 
Pfesldeast  ®f  Smiftls  CssJSeg®,  Nsrtlaamptffisa,  Mass, 

“One  only  needs  to  think  of  what  the  private 
schools  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  have  contributed  to  the  life  of  our  country 
to  realize  that  they  represent  a  most  important 
feature  of  our  educational  system.  There  are 
multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  who  need  the  train¬ 
ing  which  private  schools,  can  give.  I  suppose 
that  the  chief  question  is  not  whether  these 
schools  meet  a  need,  but  whether  the  members 
of  the  community  are  in  a  position  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privileges  which  they  offer.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  our  best  private  schools  have  done 
much  for  the  general  standards  of  education  in 
our  country.  In  these  days  of  business  depres¬ 
sion  and  of  almost  overwhelming  predominance 
of  efficient  public  school  systems,  we  need  to 
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recognize  anew  the  importance  and  value  of  our 
system  of  private  schools  which  has  stood  for 
all  that  is  best  in  American  education.” 


CHARLES  F.  THWING,  DJ>..  LL.D. 

President:  ©f  Weaiam  Res®?'®-®  UnwenstTi  Cleveland.  ©. 

“One  large  value  of  the  private  school  is  found 
in  the  principle  that  the  more  fully  education  is 
adjusted  to  the  personality  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent,  the  more  adequate  it  is.  In  environment,  in 
the  content  of  studies,  and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching,  the  law  is  that  the  adjustment  of  all 
forces  and  conditions  to  the  student  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  worth.  The  private  school  secures  this 
adjustment  more  easily  than  many  public  agencies, 
essential  and  necessary  as  these  agencies  are  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.’5 


HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  LL.D. 

President  ©f  the  University  ®f  Cibicag® 

“Well  conducted  private  schools  may  be  a 
valuable  element  in  the  education  of  any  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  free  from  some  complications 
which  may  attend  public  schools,  and  are  able, 
therefore,  to  render  a  special  service.” 


FREDERICK  P.  KEITEL,  Ph.D. 

Desis  of  C©I*SB£tMa  College,  Y ork 

“The  American  Commonwealth  needs  both  the 
public  and  the  private  school.  The  two  need  not 
be  antagonistic;  there  is  enough  to  be  done  to 
keep  both  profitably  occupied.” 


EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Provost  of  tls®  University  of  PcnHusylvaalft 
“I  feel  that  the  private  schools  of  Philadelphia 
have  done  a  splendid  work  in^  the  preparation 
of  young  men  for  colleges  and  universities.  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  have  these  institutions 
in  charge  are  animated  by  the  highest  ideals, 
and  strive  to  instil  in  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  them  all  things  which  make  for  character 
and  scholarship.” 
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JOSEPH  SWAIN,  LL.D. 

President  ®f  Sw&rthmor©  College;  late  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association 

“While  nothing  can  take  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  the  place  of  the  public  schools  neverthe¬ 
less  the  private  school  has  a  unique  place  m  the 
educational  world,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  not  only  to  the  friends  of  these  private 
schools,  but  to  the  whole  work  of  education, 
should  these  schools  not  be  encouraged  and  up¬ 
held,  No  matter  how  strong  the  public  schools 
may  become,  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  the 
well-equipped  private  school  with  strong  teachers 
of  high  ideals.” 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  LeW!  Stafford  Junior  University,  Cal. 

“One  of  the  most  important  services  a  private 
school  can  render  is  that  of  setting  standards  tor 
the  public  schools  to  grow  up  to.  A  private 
school  that  is  poorer  than  the  public  school  ha^ 
little  excuse  for  existence,  and  is  likely  to  receiv^ 
but  little  patronage.  One  that  is  better,  but  not 
too  far  in.  advance,  renders  a  distinct  community 
service  by  showing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  do  it.” 


ENDECOTT  PEABODY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Headm»®*®r  of  the  Groton  School,  Gr@4©is,  Mass. 

“I  fee!  quite  convinced  that  the  private  schools 
are  able  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  boy 
a  good  many  things  which  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  for  the  public  schools  to  afford. 


MBS.  JOHN  MEIGS 
The  Hill  School,  PottstowBj  P». 

“As  a  rule  the  men  in  the  private  schools  are 
better  teachers  and  better  paid,  which  ordinarily 
would  mean  more  thorough  instruction  The 
teachers  have  wider  opportunity  of  individual 


contact  and,  therefore,  of  personal  influence  over 
the  pupils.  In  most  private  schools  I  believe 
there  is  a  higher  code  of  honor  in  the  matter 
of  cheating,  and  it  is  more  likely  to.  be  looked 
down  upon  and  discountenanced  than  m  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  It  would  be  my  opinion,  though  I 
do  not  have  any  exact  data  upon  which  to  base 
it,  that  there  would  be  a  finer  grade  of  social 
morality  in  the  private  school  than  m  the  public. 


JOHN  GRIER  K1BBEN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Prineetoa  University 
“I  am  very  glad  to  testify  regarding  my  most 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  important  function 
of  the  private  school  in  our  country,  rhe  work 
which  such  schools  are  doing  is  of  a  very  high 
order  and  cannot  be  overestimated.  Such  schools, 
moreover,  have  always  preserved  a  very  high 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  endeavor. 


.JOHN  R.  MOTT,  L.L.D. 

Chaims&E*  of  the  Comics!  of  North  American  Student 
Movement* 

"It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  lay  special  em¬ 
phasis  in  America  on  developing  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  our  private  schools  We 
are  seriously  behind  England  in  this  vital  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  interest  of  the  best  future  leadership 
of  the  country,  this  intensive  work  should  receive 
much  more  attention.” 


ROBERT  E,  SPEER,  D.D. 

Secretary  ©?  the  Board  of  Foreign .Missions  of  t he 
Presbyterian  Church 


44I  thoroughly  believe  in  our  public  schools, 
but  find  it  entirely  possible  to  hold  that  belief 
side  by  side  with  a  conviction  that  there  is  a 
great  place  for  private  schools,  just  as  our  Mate 
universities  have  not  displaced  institutions  like 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton,  so  our  public 
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schools,  which  are  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
of  the  nation,  have  not  displaced,  and  I  do  not 
believe  can  displace,  private  schools,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  many  of  which  are  needed  to  do  a 
work  which  the  public  schools  are  not  doing, 
and  perhaps  cannot  ever  do  as  well. 

“The  public  school,  of  necessity,  has  to  consult 
the  average  need,  and  it  must  do  its  work  largely 
in  a  wholesale  way.  It  cannot  consider  the 
needs  of  special  classes  of  scholars  as  a  private 
school  can  do,  and  while  the  democracy  of  the 
public  school  is  a  thing  that  we  need  and  should 
prize,  the  best  private  schools  have  shown  that 
democracy  can  be  preserved  side  by  side  with  a 
type  of  educational  discipline  which  our  public 
high  schools  have  not  yet  given.” 


FRANK  P1ERREPONT  GRAVES,  Pli.D. 

Dean  of  the  Seh«j@I  ©f  Educati&ai,  University  ©f  Pennsylvania 

“Private  schools  are  needed  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools,  but  their  function 
will  vary  from  time  to  time.  New  lines  of  work 
and  new  methods  usually  have  to  be  undertaken 
as  private  ventures  at  first,  as  the  public  is  gen¬ 
erally  loath  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expense 
or  to  depart  far  from  the  beaten  paths.  Private 
education  is  also  needed  to  meet  peculiar  cases, 
or  to  afford  a  training  of  soma  sort  adhered  to 
by  a  substantial  minority  of  the  people,” 


FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.D. 

Profess©?  ©f  Elemental  Edac»t|®Pi  iGoltunbin  Uijfoeirsliy 
“The  private  school  has  one  point  of  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  public  school,  namely,  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  personal  qualities,  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  That,  too,  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  point  for  consideration.  Partly 
on  this  account,  I  regard  the  private  school  as 
having  a  peculiar  and  very  important  purpose. 
As  a  place,  also,  for  free  testing  of  modern 
educational  theory,  the  private  school  has  a  very 
definite  purpose” 
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G.  STANLEY  HALLe  Pb.D.e  LL..D, 

Presides*:  of  Clark  Unlrenity,  Worcester,  Mas®. 

“I  think  the  private  school  should  always  have 
a  great  place  in  the  community,  and  will.  There 
is  less  danger  of  mechanical,  lockstep  methods 
and  handling  of  pupils  in  masses ;  pupils  and 
teacher  get  much  closer  together,  and  the  former 
is  better  understood.  The  private  school,  too, 
gets  much  nearer  to  the  home,  and,  perhaps 
best  of  all,  it  can  differentiate,  so  that  private 
schools  have  more  individuality  in  themselves, 
as  well  as  are  more  likely  to  cultivate  it  in 
others.” 


JULIUS  SACHS,  PIs.lX 

Profess ©r  off  heeond&ry  Edaeatson  m  Te&cbesa  College, 
Columbia  University 

“The  private  school  is  in  parents’  eyes  a  better 
or  a  more  desirable  one  than  the  public  high 
school ;  better,  if  it  has  a  well-established  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence  of  its  teaching  faculty,  for 
definiteness  and  continuity  in  educational  method, 
for  intelligent  conception  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent’s  needs,  for  abiding  influence  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  students,  by  a  prestige  that  has  be¬ 
come  to  successive  classes  a  tradition ;  more  desir¬ 
able,  if  it  assures  a  certain  social  atmosphere  in 
teachers  and  students  that  many  parents  consider 
a  more  important  factor  than  educational  excel¬ 
lence.  .  . 

“In  the  smaller  size  of  its  classes,  m  the  quality 
of  its  teaching  personnel,  and  in  the  opportunity 
for  specific  and  detailed  control  in  method  are 
embodied  the  distinguishing  features  of  _  the 
private  school.  It  ought,  therefore, .  to  be  in  a 
position  to  obviate  many  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  public  high  school,  notably  that  of  incom¬ 
plete  correlation  in  the  work  of  successive  stages. 
The  difficulties  of  transition  from  one  type 
of  school  to  another,  from  an  elementary  to  a 
secondary  type,  should  not  exist ;  a  genuine  con¬ 
tinuity  in  educational  growth  ought  to  be  its 
dominant  feature,  and  a  marked  gain  in  educa¬ 
tional  economy  should  be  the  inevitable  result.” 
The  American  Secondary  School,  pages  155,  164. 
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JAMES  G.  CROSWELL 

He&dsnas&er,  Tls®  Bxearlsy  School,  New  York  City 

“Probably  the  most  permanent  service  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  since  they  are  flexible,  lies  in  their 
utility  as  experimental  schools.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  serve  as  models  of  warnings  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Among  what  may  be  called  the  ‘mar¬ 
ginal  activities’  of  the  school  organization,  private 
effort  will  always  play  a  valued  part;  for  no 
step  to  advance  in  education  has  ever  been  taken 
without  the  leadership  of  private  schools.  They 
are  not  the  home  of  lost  causes  and  impossible 
loyalties;  they  work  in  advance  of  the  main 

°“There  are  some  legitimate  demands  for  variety 
in  secondary  school  life  which  various  forms  of 
private  schools  must  always  be  called  upon  to 
satisfy.  Some  things  the  public  high  schools 
would  not  do  if  they  could,  or  could  not  if 
they  would.  Some  of  these  demands  will  neces¬ 
sarily  create  private  schools. 

“School  years  are  branches  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  not  less  than  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
and  in  their  ethical  and  spiritual  experiences 
must  be  reflected  ideals  of  great  influence  and 
worth.  There  is,  for  example,  the  religious  life, 
very  hard  to  provide  for  in  governmental  schools. 
Governments  can  in  modern  times  recognize  no 
religious  body  above  another;  the  religious  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  left  to  church  and  home.  Here 
is  a  most  powerful  and  apparently  most  per¬ 
manent  argument  for  the  creation  of  private 
schools.  .  ,  . 

“In  America,  while  we  recognize  that  our 
ideals,  our  ethics,  even  our  manners  and  customs, 
must  in  the  main  be  such  as  to  fit  us  to  beiong 
to  the  great  public  family  of  which  we  all  are 
proud,  yet  even  here  there  are  family  groups  of 
a  more  private  character,  which  seek  for  sepa¬ 
rateness  and  distinction,  especially  in  education. 

“In  aiding  citizens  to  forms  of  education  not 
yet  or  not  at  all  within  reach  of  the  public 
school,  the  private  school  has  its  permanent  mean- 

‘^Frinciples  of  Secondary  Education,  edited  by 
Paul  Monroe,  pages  234  and  following. 
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USA  AC  SHARPLESS,  Sc.D..LL.D. 

Presided  ©f  Haverfsrd  College 

“It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  can  afford 
to  drop  the  private  school  from  our  general 
educational  system.  In  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
perpetuate  class  distinctions  it  is  probably  not 
desirable;  but  it  gives  at  least  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity 
to  receive  some  systematic  instruction  in  the 
Bible  and  Christian  principles.  With  this  instruc¬ 
tion  prohibited  in  the  public  schools,  and  with 
the  rather  inefficient  performance  of  the  duty 
by  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  country,  there 
seems  but  little  opportunity  to  give  a  definite, 
consistent  idea  of  what  Christianity  involves 
outside  the  private  schools.  If  they  can  perform 
this  function  efficiently,  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  a  number  of  them, 
mingled  with  the  more  general  work  of  the 
public  schools.  Besides,  the  two  classes  of 
schools  will  have  something  of  a  competitive 
influence  upon  each  other  in  methods  and  char¬ 
acter  of  instruction,  improvement  of  salaries 
and  general  effectiveness.” 


JOHN  PATTERSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

De&s  ©f  the  Collage  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  ©f 
Lsraiisville,  Ky. 

“Without  using  any  invidious  arguments 
against  the  quality  of  our  public  schools,  the 
present  is  not  the  age  when  a  good  limited  pri¬ 
vate  school  may  not  offer  to  those  who  can 
afford  it  a  training  for  their  children  superior 
to  that  of  a  good  public  school  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  of  reasons :  The  select  private 
schools  offer  smaller  classes,  closer  attention 
to  the  individual  needs,  moral  and  mental,  of 
its  pupils,  more  protection  from  bad  grammar, 
bad  manners,  bad  taste,  bad  morals,  and  bad 
health ;  it  offers  besides  that  greatest^  of  all  edu¬ 
cational  factors,  the  closer  contact  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  some  noble  teachers ;  and  the  good 
private  school  offers  these,  too,  without  excluding 
the  training  upon  which  the  best  arguments  for 
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the  public  schools  are  based.  In  addition  the 
pupil  in  the  good  private  school  falls  into  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  have  greater  freedom  of 
initiative  and  action  than  in  the  good  public 
school,  and  so  he  is  not  so  much  the  impersonal 
product  of  an  elaborate  mechanism.” 


W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D.,  LLJX 

Pressfd«!Eft  ©f  Browa  Uasiveraty 

“The  function  of  the  private  schools  is  enlarg¬ 
ing  rather  than  diminishing  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  kind  of  education  will  suffice  for  this 
great  country. 

“Vocational  and  cultural  training  can  no  more 
be  permanently  separated  than  the  right  hand 
and  the  left.  A  wave  of  interest  in  training  for 
vocations  is  now  sweeping  over  the  country. 
But  what  is  our  real  vocation?  It  is  to  be 
citizens,  thinkers,  leaders  and  helpers  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“It  is  poor  training  which  fits  a  man  for  his 
job  but  not  for  life.  We  live  in  two  worlds — 
a  world  of  facts  and  a  world  of  values.  In  the 
mastery  of  facts  the  great  need  is  the  power 
of  steady,  concentrated  attention.  Our  young 
people  are  versatile,  ingenious  and  delightful, 
but  often  unable  to  focus  their  powers  on  any 
one  task.  In  the  world  of  values  the  chief 
education  must  be  found.  Here  the  .  private 
school  still  has  a  most  important  function.  It 
can  refuse  to  echo  the  popular  demand  for  swift 
results  and  can  insist  on  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  art  and  conduct.  Education 
must  show  us  not  only  what  is  efficient,  but  what 
is  worth  while.” 
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Mr.  Speer 

Hay  7 ,  1917 . 


Concerning  the  Conference  between  the  Board's  Committee  on 
Chosen  and  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Missionaries  on 
Furlough,  from  Chosen,  v/ho  are  in  New  York  or  vicinity. 


Friday,  May  11,  1917,  -  9:30  A.H.  to  12:30  P.H. 
The  Board’s  Assembly  Room. 


At  Dr.  Brown's  suggestion  Messrs.  Yfhittemore ,  Cook, 
Kerr  and  Rhodes  acted  as  a  Commii;tee  to  prepare  a  list  of 
topics  for  discussion. 

The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Rhodes  to  arrange  the 
list  in  a  formal  statement  and  have  copies  sent  to  all  the 
missionaries  that  may  possibly  be  able  to  attend. 

The  Committee  requests  all  to  come  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  especially  to  suggest  other  topics 
in  addition. 

The  purpose  of  the  Confer enoe  is  to  strive  for  a 
mutual  understanding  concerning  problems  and  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  as  between  the  Board  and  the  Mission,  to 
talk  heart  to  heart,  to  disouss  frankly,  to  see  each  others 
view-point  in  order  that  we  may  all  do  our  work  better. 

The  topics  suggested  are  arranged  under  general 
headings  as  follows; 

1,  As  to  relations  with  the  Japanese,  the  new 
educational  ordinance,  primary  schools,  etc. 

(a)  Has  the  Mission  been  put  in  a  bad  light  in  _  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  because  the  Board's  representatives 
have  discussed  too  freely  with  Governmental  authorities 
questions  which  were  still  in  debate  between  the  Mission 
and  the  Board?  For  example,  the  question  of  closing  tne 
primary  schools. 
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(b)  Has  the  Board  sufficiently  kept  in  mind  the  deli¬ 
cate  position  of  the  missionaries  who  are  anxious  to  please 
the  authorities  and  yet  who  outwardly  cannot  he  extremely 
pro- Japanese  without  alienating  the  Koreans  whom  they  are 
sent  to  lead  and  help;  or  on  the  other  hand  have  the  Koreans 
in  fch6ir  anti- Japanese  attitude  been  hiding  behind  the  mis¬ 
sionaries? 

(c)  Can  vie  b8  "over-nice"  to  the  Japanese  and  urge  un¬ 
due  haste  in  the  " Japanizing"  of  the  Chosen  Mission?  For 
example  ,  in  a  tendency  to  secularize  our  Church  schools.  Or, 
are  the  missionaries  inclined  to  underestimate  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation? 

(d)  Is  it  the  best  policy  for  a  missionary  to  Chosen 
to  spend  his  first  year  in  Japan?  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
should  the  Board  first  have  consulted  the  Chosen  Mission? 

2.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Churoh  at  home  has 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Chosen 
Mission. 

(a)  As  to  differences  among  the  missionaries. 

(b)  As  to  their  theological  views  being  over-conservative 
and  narrow. 

(c)  As  to  their  pre-millennial  views. 

3.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Church  at  home  has 
underestimated  the  value  of  the  Korean  Churoh,  and  of  Chosen 
as  a  mission  field. 

(a)  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  writers  and 
speakers  on  mission  work  in  the  Orient  to  give  less  and  less 
attention  to  Chosen? 

(b)  Are  tourists  and  delegations  to  the  Orient  giving 

a  disproportionately  small  amount  of  threir  time  to  investigat¬ 
ing  the  work  in  Chosen? 

4.  An  opportunity  to  suggest  other  topics  for 
disoussion. 

5.  She  missionaries  request  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  of  the  Chosen  Committee  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  of  the  missionaries,  lines  of  improvement, 
dangers  to  ba  avoided,  etc. 
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Ihe  Committee  suggests  that  the  following  persons 
open  the  discussion  on  the  different  topics: 

l.a.  Hr.  Whittemore. 

b.  Hr.  Kerr. 

c.  Mr.  Cook. 

d.  Dr.  Sharrocks. 


2. a.  Mr.  Smith. 


b. 

c. 


3. a. 


b. 


Mr.  Erdman. 

Mr.  Bruen. 

Hr.  Rhodes. 

Hr.  Whittemore. 


CL 


.  , 

the  Cornu  ctee. 


/ 
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RELIGION 


At  a  geuera!  meeting  heidjon  September 
3  of  the  Presbyterian  (MisTiolr^lately  in 
session  iu  Seoul,  Mr.  K.  Usami,  Director  of 
Internal  Affairs  of  the  Government-General 
of  Chosen,  delivered  a  noteworthy  speech. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  the  draft  of  the 
address,  from  which  we  make  the  follow* 
iug  translation  : — 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  you  here  at  this 
large  assembly  and  privileged  to  lay  before 
you  my  views  concerning  the  Church. 

It  is  nearly  full  seven  year3  since  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen  was  first 
established.  During  *  this  interval  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  regulations  controlling  private 
schools  and  the  institution  of  regulations  I 
concerning  religious  propagation,  which  the 
authorities  enforced,  caused  at  one  time 
misgivings  and  doubts  among  those  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Christian  Church  and  evoked 
some  discussion.  But  the  Government-Gen¬ 
eral  has  never  entertained  the  slightest  idea 
of  persecuting  religion  or  of  impeding  its 
development  and  spread.  Some  five  or  six 
years  ago  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Severance  Hospital  of  many  mission¬ 
aries  and  other  people  connected  with  Chris¬ 
tian  evangelization  and  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  religious  work  in  Chosen.  I  stated  on 
the  occasion  that  in  order  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  Korean  people,  both 
political  and  spiritual  assurance  must  be 
given  them,  and  that  politics  and  religion 
must  cooperate  in  order  fully  to  attain  the 
desired  end.  I  had  occasion  to  read  a 
report  on  Chosen  prepared  by  Dr.  Speer,  who 
visited  the  peninsula  in  1915  when  an 
exhibition  was  held  in  Seoul.  I  could  not 
help  being  impressed  by  the  clear  and 
thorough  understanding  of  conditions  in 
Chosen,  which  the  learned  gentlemen  had 
obtained.  In  this  report  Dr.  Speer  says: 

“  The  annexation  of  Chosen  to  J apan,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  so  many  and  so  great  blessings  in  the 
government  and  development  of  the  country,  has 
brought  with  it  also,  and  quite  naturally,  new 
problems  regarding  the  mission  work,  involving 
the  adjustment  of  mission  sohools  and  religious 
propagandised  to  the  regulations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  these  subjects,  corresponding  in  part  to 
similar  regulations  in  Japan.  Such  readjustments 
are  not  always  easy  but,  approached  in  the  right 
spirit  on  each  side,  they  ought  not  to  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they 
cannot  be  happily  worked  out  in  Chosen  where 
the  missions  on  their  side  have  no  aim  but  to 
teach  the  people  a  religion  which  makes  men  law- 
abiding  and  loyal  and  to  promote  the  process  of 
natural  progress  and  racial  unity,  and  where  the 
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government  on  its  side  welcomes  the  spread  of 
true  religion  and  is  ready  to  give  every  liberty 
consistent  with  its  aim  of  complete  assimilation  of 
the  people.  We  are  coming  away  from  Chosen 
with  full  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  high 
purpose  of  the  forces  which  are  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  land.” 

I  may  say  that  I  heartily  agree  in  the 
main  iu  what  Dr,  Speer  says  in  the  above 
quotation.  Even  a  casual  study  of  the 
history  of  Japan  aud  a  consideration  of  the 
Constitution  will  convince  you  that  religious 
liberty  has  been  and  is  a  principle  adhered 
to  by  our  Empire.  The  Government  is 
always  ready  to  welcome  a  religion  which 
will  make  people  good  and  loyal  citizens  and 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

The  policy  of  the  Government-General  of 
Chosen  is  such  as  has  just  briefly  been 
stated.  I  am  highly  pleased  that  aloug 
with  the  progress  of  time,  this  has  beeu 
well  understood  by  all  connected  with 
Christian  missions  and  now  little  or  no  cry 
is  heard  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  separation  of  education  from  religiou— 
a  question  most  seriously  discussed,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  considers  it  highly  satisfactory 
that  many  mission  schools  have  either  decid¬ 


ed  or  are  prepared  to  reorganize  themselves 
iD  conformity  with  the  Government  regula¬ 
tions.  Last  year  nn  unpleasant  affair  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  certaiu  mission  school.  The 
principal  of  that  school  was  of  the  opinion 
that  in  order  to  prevent  recurrence  of  similar 
affairs  it  was  imperative  to  reorganize  the 
school  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Government  re¬ 
quirements.  A  few  of  the  missionaries 
belonging  to  the  mission,  however,  did  not 
share  his  view  and  the  question  was 
pending  It  happened  at  this  time  that 
two  ladies  specially  desp itched  from  home 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  paid  a  visit  to  Cho¬ 
sen.  Taking  opportunity  of  this  a  meeting 
(  was  held  concerning  the  question  above 
referred  to  and  the  views  of  the  two 
ladies  were  sought.  It  is  understood  that 
j  the  two  ladies  expressed  themselves  un¬ 
equivocally  in  favour  of  the  reorganization 
1  of  the  school,  saying  that  it  was  out  of  . 
question  that  the  school  should  be  J 

adapted  to  the  Government  regulations 
The  Korean  young  people,  whom  the 
Schools  belonging  to  their  mission,  intended 
to  educate,  were  subjects  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Empire  and  not  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  in  their  opinion,  they 
must  be  educated  iu  conformity  with 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  it  was  really  distressing  to 
think  of  the  fu:ure  of  those  young  Koreans 
not  so  educated.  The  day  following  the 
meeting  the  two  ladies  called  on  me  at  the 


Government-General  office  and  told  me  that 
the  feorganizuion  of  the  school  was  decid 
el  on  at  the  meeting,  but  that  it  must  first 
be  approved  by  the  Mission  Board  at 
home,  which  would  meet  in  May.  Ihey 
also  assured  me  that  on  their  return  home 
they  would  explain  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  conditions  in  Ghosen  and  endeavour 
to  carry  through  the  decision.  Some  time 
after  I  was  pleased  to  receive  information 
from  the  two  ladies  that  the  Mission  Board 
had  specially  met  at  the  end  of  March  and 
decided  to  approve  the  proposed  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  They  further  informed 
me  that  all  the  other  schools  belonging  to 
the  mission  would  also  be  similarly  reorganiz¬ 
ed.  In  this  way  the  school  in  question  was 
able  to  reorganize  itself  from  the  beginning 
of  the  uew  school  terra  in  April.  Were 
all  the  Christian  Missions  in  Chosen  to  take 
such  a  liberal  attitude,  the  relations  between 
the  Government  and  the  Church  would  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  good.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  glad  to  say,  such  happy  relations 
are  beginning  to  appear  between  them. 

(To  be  continued  ') 
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RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
CHOSEN. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  U8AMJ. 

Continuing  his  address  Mr.  Us  ami 
said  : — 

As  I  have  already  said  the  Government 
is  ready  to  welcome  the  spread  of  a  good 
and  healthy  religion.  Not  only  that,  the 
Government  positively  hopes  and  wishes 
that  such  religion  will  i-spidly  grow  in  force 
and  spread  among  the  people.  I  am  one  of 
those  in  responsible  position  entertaining 
such  hope  and  wish,  and  as  such  [  have 
been  studyiug  the  question  what  line  should 
Christian  workers  in  C  foseo  follnv  and  in 
what  direction  should  their  strength  be  di¬ 
rected.  lam  told  th  it  the  spre  id  and  de¬ 
velopment  Christianity  in  Chosen  in  recent 
years  is  sometimes  reguided  as  a  m  idem 
miracle.  To  speak  frankly,  however,  [  can¬ 
not  free  myself  from  the  doubt  whether  this 
i3  really  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  healthy 
growth  of  a  religion  canuul  he  measured  only 
by  statistical  figures  giving  the  number  of 
its  adherents,  churches,  preaching  stations 
and  so  forth,  hut  in  order  to  obtain  a  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  it  the  question  whether  the 
belief  of  adherents  is  firm  and  unshakable 
must  he  taken  into  account.  Now  in  Ch>- 
sen,  looking  at  the  conditions  of  followers  of 
religions  other  th  in  Christian ily,  I  find  that 
they  are  mostly  those  fbcking  together 


under  some  circumstance  or  other  and  very 
few  of  them  are  true  believers,  so  that  it  is 
not  rare  that  many  who  have  joined 
the  flock  leave  it  altogether  in  a  lime. 
I  shall  not  weary  you  by  citing  in¬ 
stances  of  this  sort,  hut  I  venture  to  express 
my  doubt  whether  Christianity  is  also 
entirely  free  from  such  a  condition.  In  the 
course  of  his  report,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  Dr.  Speer  says 

Sunday  evening  two  large  union  meetings  were 
held,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women.  I 
spoke  to  the  meeting  of  men  in  the  Central  Ch  ;reh 
where  there  were  fully  2,':00  present  and  recalling 
my  previous  visit  to  Pyongyang,  eigh  een  years 
ago,  asked  how  many  Christians  there  were  in  the 
audience  who  had  been  members  of  the  church  in 
Pyongyang  eighteen  years  before.  Only  sixteen 
held  up  their  hands.  We  were  all  amazed  and  Dr. 
Moffett,  who  was  interpreting,  explained  the  matter 
again  but  still  only  sixteen  indicated  that  they 
were  among  the  Pyongyang  Christians  of  eighteen 
years  ago.  There  were  several  thousands  of 
Christians  in  Pyongyang  then  and  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  of  the  men  of  that  time  only  sixteen 
should  be  living  now.  When  one  has  allowed  for 
all  the  other  explanations  that  may  be  suggested 
there  still  remains  the  apparently  certain  fact,  as 
indicated  also  by  the  statistics  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  by  observations  of  various  missionaries 
on  the  results  of  the  revivals  in  the  churches,  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  leakage  in  the  church  which 
would  have  drawn  attention  long  ago  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  very  large  annual  accessions  which 
have  more  than  made  up  for  the  loss. 

If  the  ab>ve  quoted  report  of  Dr. 
Speer  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  geueral 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Cho¬ 
sen  with  regard  to  the  admission  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  converts,  I  believe  that  nobody  can 
say  that  the  belief  in  Christianity  by 
Koreans  is  not  base!  ou  a  rather  frail  basis. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  said  that  though 
the  statistical  figures  representing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  converts  may  be  remarkably  large, 
there  lies  hidden  behind  them  something 
that  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

Returns  prepared  at  the  end  of  last  year 
show  that  there  existed  at  that  time 
2,886  churches  and  preaching  houses  be¬ 
longing  to  foreign  Protestant  missions 
throughout  Chosen.  It  is  also  found  that 
1,881  Koreans  and  263  foreigners  were 
officially  registered  as  being  engaged  in  the 
propagation  of  Cln istianity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  healthy  development  or"  no  of  a 
Christian  Church  is  measurable  by  its  c  mdi- 
tions  as  well  as  by  evangelists  working  fur 
I  it.  When  it  is  self-supp  >rting  and  its 
evangelists  are  men  of  high  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  possessing  good  knowledge  of  affairs, 
especially  of  thedogy,  the  Church  can  he 
said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  Now 
it  cannot  be  said  that  many  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  in  Chosen  are  self-supporting. 


The  Government  is  not  only  willing  to  give 
the  capacity  of  n  juridical  personage  ton 
Church  proving  itself  self-eupp  >rtiog  and  ap¬ 
pointing  88  pastor  a  well  qualified  man,  hut 
wishes  to  do  so  in  order  to  help  in  its 
healthy  development.  S>  far,  however,  no 
church  has  appFel  for  official  recognnim 
as  a  juridical  person.  From  this  the  uulhori 
ties  cannot  but  help  think  that  few 
churches  are  in  existence  in  Chosen  possess¬ 
ing  such  qualifications  as  1  hove  mentioned. 


( To  be  Gonoluded.) 


RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
CHOSEN. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  USAMI. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Usnxni  said  : 

I  find  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  Clioseu  offi¬ 
cially  registered  »»fc  the  end  of  last  year  to 
be  1,881  Koreans  and  283  foreigners.  Now 
in  Japan  the  total  number  of  churches  and 
preaching  houses  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Churches  is  1,389,  while  the 
number  of  Japanese  and  foreign  evangelists 
at  work  is  1,547  and  769  respectively.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  Japan  the  number  of  evangel¬ 
ists  is  comparatively  very  large  as  against 
the  number  of  churches  and  preaching 
houses,  while  the  case  in  Chosen  is  just  the 
reverse.  Not  only  the  number  of  evangel¬ 
ists  is  thus  relatively  small  as  compared 
with  Japan,  but  it  is  found  that  uot  many 
of  them  possess  qualifications  equal  to  their 
duties.  In  Japan  nearly  the  whole  of  th*‘ 
evangelists  are  persons  who  have  received 
a  good  education  in  theology  besides  being 
possessed  good  knowledge  of  general  affairs, 
bo  that  they  are  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  they  are  entrusted  with.  lu  Chosen, 
however,  it  seems  that  evangelists  possessing 
such  qualifications  are  rather  few,  the 
majority  being  but  poorly  qualified 
for  their  work  in  the  mission  field. 
In  the  circumstances,  I  am  compell¬ 
ed  to  entertain  a  grave  doubt  whether  the 
churches  and  preaching  houses  in  Chosen, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  numerousness,  arc 
managed  by  comparatively  few  evangelists 
and  many  of  them  poorly  qualified  men  at 
that,  are  really  fostering  in  the  minds  of 
their  attendants  a  really  firm  faith  and 
attaining  development  on  a  sound  line.  I 
may  even  say  I  doubt  whether  they  possess 
enough  ability  for  accomplishing  these 
tasks. 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  I  have  ao  far 
stated  constitutes  a  serious  subject  of  study 
with  regard  to  the  Christian  Church  in 


Chosen.  I  find  in  Dr.  Speer’s  report  the 
following  noteworthy  passage: 

“  While  there  are  224  organized  churches  only 
eighteen  of  these  have  Korean  pastors.  Fifty- 
seven  have  Korean  co-pastors  and  149  are  without 
Korean  pastors.'  Eighty-- wo  missionaries  are  set 
down  in  the  statistics  of  the  assembly  as  pastors 
and  over  nine-tenths  of  the  Korean  Churches  are 
under  their  pastoral  a  thority.  This  is  a  very 
different  situation  from  that  in  Japan  where  only 
those  church  organizations  are  regarded  as  fully 
organized  churches  entitled  to  presbyterial  repre¬ 
sentation  and  responsibility  which  are  self-support¬ 
ing  and  have  their  own  Japanese  pastors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  saying  the  abjve, 

Dr.  Speer  holds  the  same  view  as  myself. 

[  am  totally  in  the  dark  ns  regards  church 
administration  and  s>  I  do  not  c  insider 
myself  to  be  a  good  critic  'of  the  present 
conditions  of  I  he  Christian.  Church  in 
Chosen.  Still  as  a  well  wisher  of  the 
Korean  people,  I  am  behind  none  in  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  the  Church  making  a  healthy 

progress  and  so  I  venture  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  the  following  three  questions  :  i 

I.  Though  it  nny  of  course  be  important 
to  increase  the  number  of  converts,  under  j 
the  present  conditions  of  Chosen  is  it  not  I 
more  important  to  enJe$vm<  to  obtain  j 
better  class  believers  by  improving  and  | 
strengthening  their  faith  ? 

II.  Though  it  may  also  be  important  to  j 
establish  tu my  new  churches  and  preaching  - 
houses,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  ->f  men  well 
qualified  to  manage  them  is  it  not  more  im-  i 
portaut  to  strive  for  the  consolidation  of  the  j 
existing  churches  and  preaching  houses,  So  ! 
that  they  may  be  m  >tle  self-supporting? 

III.  It  may  also  he  important  to  augment 
the  foiee  of  evangelists  But  is  it  not  batter 
to  devote  the  main  strength  to  the  rearing 
up  of  well  qualified  pastors,  by  imparling 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  >1  >gy  than  hitherto 
to  men  possessing  good  knowledge  of  general 
affairs,  than  to  end  *  iv<-»ur  to  i  tcrease  the 
number  of  preachers  of  indifferent  quality? 
And  in  order  to  do  so,  is  it  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  theological  schools  iyid  reorganize 
them? 

lam  well  aware  that  questions  to  be 
seriously  studied  concerning  the  Christian 
Church  in  Chosen  are  not.  limited  to  the 
above  mentioned  three  questions,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  three  question  are,  under  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  Chisen, 
worthy  of  special  attention  and  considera¬ 
tion  on  your  part.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  token  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you 
to-day.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that 
Chosen  of  the  present  day  is  different 
from  what  she  was  some  years  ago.  The 
order  of  society  is  being  steadily  established 


aud  the  Government  enterprises  in  educa¬ 
tion,  industry,  and  other  work  are  beginning  i 
to  bear  fruit.  Religion"  l-o«»  WUSi  keep  p>ir>n 
with  the  progress  of  society  ;  if  it  does  not 
do  so,  there  is  fear  that  it  will  he  left  behind 
aud  will  decline  in  the  long  run.  As  it  is# 

I  believe  that  the  true  development  of  re- 
ligiosi  is  more  easily  attainable  in  time  of 
peace  and  good  order  than  at  a  turbulent 
time  when  everything  is  in  a  chaotic  state. 

I  do  not  consider  that  what  I  have  so  far 
stated  has  touched  a  vital  part  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  field  and  it  goes  without  saying  lhatr 
you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  act  or  not  on 
my  suggestions  I  shall  only  he  glad  ii 
what  I  have  said  proves  to  be  of  some  v  due 
to  you  iu  carrying  on  your  work. 


o 


$}o,Clwsa>i  briULul*  -rfL^tv 

■\yj-vU  .  He  -w~+J-a-  Xbs  Cjrtn>c-u-d>w 

r  A  iJU  vvuuJl^t  .  VW.  rtiyvJU/ 

v  AA*'V\x*^v«-5aW  ■V^VAAJL-  ■ 

1C. 


Referring  to  overtures  160  to  169  and  377  concerning  "such  . , 
action  as  will  secure  a  thorough  examination  of  _tne  relations  ex*s. 

16 ting  between  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Chosen  Mission 
and  oftain^an  authoritative  definition,  m  the  Board  Manual,  ap¬ 
proved  fey  the  General  Assembly,  of  t- e  relations  which  ohouid  prop 
erlv  exist  between  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Mission-, 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  field  administration,"  the  Committee  has 
received  the  representatives  of  the  Board  and  the  Chosen  Mission  anc 
recommends  the  approval  of  their  joint  request  as  follows: 

l.TThat  a  Commission  of  seven  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
con  sis  tine:  of  Mod  tti  *  p.n  ^Ve-e-eiirc  ity  t  n_£  jiinimn 

TJL-3.V--P ■*- n n din g  Co mSi-tt-e e-oa-^^eirgn-itfSHl^n □ ,  and— f-iv e-ot,&es 
w>, t  this  Commission  to  go  carefully  into  thg.ai 
whole  problem  of  democratic  self-government  in  the  fiexd^  lorce  of  _  _ 
missionaries,  »an dartre-  nolo,  ft  on  -  fco-4fef  churches  in  the  feeewn-ftew, 
(see  action  of  General  Assembly,  1917) its  proper  sphere  xn  accoxa 
with  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  soundbusiness  and  spiritual 
efficiency;  and  its  relation  aandeyp res^nj^c^nd^tiqyis t^th  proper 
Board  author ity^txtC- 


2.  7v\jL-T  thin  rnrrrrry  it  shall  attend  the  Post  War  Con- 
m  ference  of  Missionaries*  June  19-36,  1920,  at  Princeton,  hew  Jersey, 
where  official  representatives  of  the  Bo  aid  and  all  the  twenty— seveij. 
_?&issions  -will  be  present  and  where  tha  6— 1 snbj  pc t  q-<w->iig  others  Laa~?" 
^  __  niy-iflii.  i-^oAT,  pi  af!xi  upon  the'  docket  for  fuxl  discussion.  (  « 

?  3.  That  during  or  immediately  after  said  Conference  the  Com- 

•  mission  shall  meet  and  frame  suejh  definitions  and  regulations  as  in 
its  judgment  shall  be  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  above  ends,  wit 
'  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Missions, 
o'?  clearly  defining  and  adjusting  the  respective  functions  offitne 

Board  and  the  Missions  in  field  matters.  These  regulations  sha^.1 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  sphere  of  original  jurisdiction  in 
Afield  matters  on  tne  part  of  the  Missions  and  of  such  review  and 
xi  control  nn  the  part  of  the  Board  as  the  Assembly  may  determine. 

?  'e*'  ,  . 

4.  These  proposed  definitions  and  regulations  shall  be  printe . 
v-JL  immediately  after  that  meeting  and  sent  to  each  of  the  twenty-seven 
Missions  and  to  the  Board,  that  thgy  may  propose  any  desired  change c 
LJ*  to  the  Commission  for  its  consideration  before  final  report  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

?<■  tT.  That  the  Commission  then  report  its  recommend? tions  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  $.921,  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and 
that  the  definitions  and  regulations  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly  be 
embodied  in  the  Manual  of  the  Board. 


REPORT  0?  THE  EVAKGELISTIC  COMMITTEE 


1, Recommend  that  we  as  a  Mission  approve  the  action  of  Federal  Council  in  regard 
to  the  government  Regulations  for  Religions  Pro-iog  tion  in  Chosen. 

(Adopted) 

2  .Recommend  that  the  percentage  of  Class  IV  In  the  distribution  if  the  groat  he 
the  same  as  last  year.  (Approved  and  referred  to  Fiscal  Committee} 

3 . Recommend  that  the  following  he  the  percentages  dor  the  distribution  of  the  grant 
in  Class  IV  between  stations:-  Kankei  11.3  Syen  Chun  b.4  Pyeng  Yang  1.6 
Chai  Ryoag  12.1  Seoul  15.1  Chung  Ju  9.5  An  Dong  5.9  Taiku  15.1 

(Adopted  ) 

4.  Recommend  that  if  there  is  a  tenper  cent  increas  in  the  grant  the  amount  of 
Class  IV  at  the  rate  of  percent  between  stations  adopted  in  Section  3  of  this  report. 

5.  Recommend  that  we  approve  Kangkeis  request  for  permission  to  raise  Y  500. 00  for 
Seek  Room  and  Reading  Re on  work, the  contemplated  use  of  th  fund  being  as  f allows : - 

Book  Rosa  Stock  Y  300.00 

b)  Reading  and  Preaching  Roo-a  equipment.  Y  100.  0 

c)  Reading  and  Pro  ehing  Rosa  running  e<aen.  :s  for  ton  years  Y  200.0 

(Adopted } 

6.  Whereas  the  Mission  has  been  informed  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  has  c  jib  plained  that  missionaries  in  Chosen  art:  assisting  Koreans  to  reach  the 
United  States  in  evasion  of  Japanese  laws  regulating  emigration, 

While  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  official  correspondence  that  members 
of  this  Mission  ar  regarded  as  having  been  implicated  in  such  illegal  acts, 

We  recommend  tbtt  the  Mission  call  the  attention  of  its  members  to  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  refraining  from  any  acts  which  could  bo  construed  as  aiding  Koreans  to 
evade  Javanese  law.  (Adapted) 

7.  deasnoiond  that  Syon  Chuns  request  far  Y  500,00  far  the  completion  af  the  Bible 
Institute  plant  (attic, heating  pland  and  land)  be  approved. 

(Adapted) 

b .  Whereas  Syen  Chun  add  Kan  Kei  Stations  are  arranging  to  meet  the  expense  of  n 
Fall  trip  te  Manchuria  freu  their  regular  appropriations  i -  Class  I  '  we  reeaxmend 
that  Kang  Keis  request  for  special  funds  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  Spring  trip  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  that  the  General  Fiscal  Committee  bs  instructed  to  sake  the  amount  of  Y3-J. 
a  preferred  uncuttable  item  provided  that  if  the  money  be  notso  used  it  sV.al  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  stations  according  to  the  percentages  adopted  at  this  Annual 
Meeting. 


( Adopted) 


